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The present small volume was designed originally — in 
1874 — as an attempt to supply what had for long appeared 
to me to be needed in England by the student of Hebrew — a 
systematic exposition, upon an adequate scale, of the nature 
and use of the Hebrew tenses. The subject is an important 
one, and is beset by many and peculiar difficulties. In 
Hebrew, as in most other inflexional languages, the verb is a 
flexible and elastic instrument, the smallest jmovement of 
which alters the character of the scene or fact which it pour- 
trays; and hence, without a vivid sense of the diflference 
between its principal parts, the full power and beauty of the 
language can be but imperfectly appreciated. At the same 
time, Hebrew has but two tenses at its disposal: each of 
these therefore has practically to cover the ground occupied 
in an Aryan language by half a dozen or more distinct forma- 
tions, every one denoting a fresh relation of time or mood. 
With an instrument of such limited resources, it might be 
expected that insuperable difficulties would arise : but such is 
the skill with which it is handled, that to the reader who has 
mastered the principles of its use, and perceives it to be 
regulated by law, the ceaseless variation of tense, instead of 
being a cause of confusion, will seem a most telling and 
'expressive feature. Indeed the capacity for rapid transitions 
thus produced constitutes an element of force almost peculiar 
to Hebrew: and though doubtless there are passages on 
which some degree of uncertainty must rest, the conditions 
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vi PREFACE. 

imposed by the context, interpreted in the light of parallel 
constructions, will usually reduce it within narrow limits. 

There are, however, many obstacles to be overcome before 
the true nature of the tenses can be realized. In the first 
place there is the influence of our own language. This has 
been familiar to us from childhood ; it constitutes the frame- 
work of our thoughts; it has determined for us the forms 
under which ideas present themselves to our mind ; it has 
impressed upon us its own distinctions and lines of demarca- 
tion, at the same time silently ignoring those established by 
other languages. On the agreement of a verb with its subject 
in number, a point to which in certain cases the ancient 
Hebrew attached no importance whatever, we are ourselves 
sensitive and precise: on the other hand, the difference 
between being and becomings seyn and werden^ elfil and yiyvofiai 
has never been fully appropriated or naturalized in English. 
Accordingly ' I am convinced ' has to do duty for midofuu as 
well as for TrcTretfr/iat, for 'ich werde iiberzeugt' as well as for 
* ich bm uberzeugt ; ' eneidov differs indeed essentially from 
€7r«o-a, but so cumbrous is the mechanism which has to be 
set in motion in order to express the difference, so palpable 
is the strain to which our language is subjected in the process, 
that we feel irresistibly tempted to discard and forget it. 
Similarly, on the distinction of tense, which in Hebrew is 
fundamental, English, except in the more obvious cases, is 
comparatively indifferent: and thus we are predisposed to 
underrate its importance, if not to neglect it altogether. 

Secondly, there are the intrinsic difficulties offered by the 
language itself. Each tense, and particularly the imperfect, 
seems to unite in itself incompatible meanings, which the 
reader too often finds resist all his efforts to reconcile with 
one another, or to derive from a common origin ; and the 
complications superinduced when either is brought within 
range of the potent but mystenous w aw, increase his per- 
plexity. And yet it is impossible, if we are right in supposing 
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language to be the reflex and embodiment of reason, that 
anomalies such as these can be ultimate and inexplicable: 
some hidden link of connexion must exist, some higher 
principle must be operative, the discovery of which will 
place us at the true centre of vision, and permit the confused 
and incoherent figures to fall into their proper perspective 
and become consistent and clear. The difficulties arising 
from the causes here indicated I had felt forcibly myself, as 
well as the practical inability to surmount them with the aids 
usually available by the student; and this treatise was designed 
in the hope that, whether by contributing towards their solu- 
tion, or by directing attention to what might otherwise pass 
unobserved, it might promote, if possible, an intelligent 
appreciation of the language of the Old Testament. The 
favourable notice which it has received, both on the Conti- 
nent and in England, has much exceeded what I had ventured 
to anticipate; and students of Hebrew have frequently ex- 
pffessed to me their obligations for the assistance which they 
have derived from it. 

The original plan of the work was somewhat enlarged in 
the second edition (1881) by the addition of a chapter on 
the Participle, as well as of two fresh Appendices, one treating 
of an important principle of Hebrew Syntax (Apposition), 
which had not at that time received generally the prominence 
that it deserves, the other dealing with two or three other 
questions, which seemed to offer scope for fresh illustration. 
The present edition does not differ substantially from the 
second edition. It is not, however, a mere reprint of it : in 
numerous places improvements, more or less important, 
have been introduced \* several additional notes have been 

' The sections in which the improvements have been most material 
are §§ 39<i, /3 (chiefly in arrangement), 161 -162, and especially §§ 172- 
i75> 178 (in particular, pp. 228-232), and 190-191 (with the Obss.), 
The notes also have in many cases been enlarged. (I am indebted to 
Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, for calling my attention to several over- 
sights and misprints.) 
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inserted^; the references have frequently been revised, and, 
where necessary, more fully explained; while throughout notice 
has been taken of the fresh exegetical literature of the last ten 
years. I have also paid more attention to questions of text in 
the passages cited, than I gave to them in my previous editions. 
The question, to what extent Hebrew grammar has been 
artificially complicated by a corrupt text, is one which sooner 
or later cannot but force itself upon the student's notice. 
And the more minutely I study the Massoretic text of the 
Old Testament, the more fully am I persuaded that it presents 
in many places anomalies of form or construction which 
cannot be legitimately explained in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew (or Semitic^) grammar. In some cases it 
is only the vocalization, in others it is the consonantal text 
itself, which appears to be at fault. Most of the difficulties 
connected with the use of the jussive form can, I now believe 
(§§ 172-175), be overcome, if it be granted that the Masso- 
retic vocalization does not represent the intention of the 
original authors. In my previous edition, I was induced, by 
the authority of Philippi, to extend the principle of Apposition 
to cases where its application becomes forced and unreal ; 
and I do not question now (cf. §§ 190 Ohs,^ 191 Ohs, i, 2), 
that in all these cases we are dealing with a corrupt text (as 
indeed, in several instances, is attested independently by the 
LXX)'. The aim which I have set myself throughout has 



^ E.g. §§ 120 Obs, 2, 198 Obs, I, 199 Obs. § 209 is also new. The 
Index of Texts has likewise been considerably augmented, and includes 
now, I hope, all passages to which any particular difficulty or interest 
attaches. 

' I say Semitic, because a grammatical phenomenon, though isolated 
in Hebrew, is not necessarily wrong, if it be supported by the analogy of 
one of the other Semitic languages. 

' My principles of textual criticism are exemplified more fully than in 
the present volume in my Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel 
(Oxford, 1890) : comp. also my review of Workman's Text of Jeremiah 
(i 889) in the Expositor for May, 1 889, pp. 3 2 1-337. The Ancient Versions, 
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been to produce a trustworthy manual, which may be of 
service as a supplement to the grammars ordinarily used by 
learners. Had I been writing it now for the first time, I 
should probably have endeavoured to state the rules more 
succinctly: but my first edition was published at a time when 
no satisfactory treatment of the subject existed in English, 
and tolerably full explanations appeared to be needful. If 
nevertheless some points should still seem to have been 
dwelt on too diffusely or repeatedly, I must crave the reader's 
indulgence on another ground: experience shews me that 
there are departments of Hebrew syntax in which inexactness 
and looseness of thought so speedily creep in that it is impos- 
sible to be too explicit and particular. 

In the selection of proof-passages, my object has been to 
illustrate and distinguish the varieties of Biblical usage as 
accurately as possible : but it will of course be understood 
that there are instances in which a different opinion may 
legitimately be held respecting either the construction gene- 
rally, or the precise force of a given tense ^. To the student 
who may be interested in tracing a particular use, the number 
of examples will not probably appear excessive ; and others 
also may be glad sometimes to have the opportunity of 
judging for themselves how far an alleged custom extends, 
whether it is really common or only exceptional. Moreover, 



rightly used, are often of great value in the restoration of corrupt or 
defective passages; occasionally also conjecture, if applied discreetly, may 
be legitimately resorted to. A selection of the best and most probable 
restorations, which have received the approval of modern scholars, may 
be found in the Variorum Bible (see p. xv) : though it was not in 
accordance with the plan of this work for the editors to introduce such 
various readings only as commended themselves absolutely to their own 
judgment, none were admitted which did not appear to them to deserve 
consideration beside the existing Massoretic text, and the majority were 
deemed by them to be decidedly preferable to it. 

^ In cases where commentators are divided, authorities for the ren- 
dering adopted have frequently been cited. 
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a rule is more firmly grasped when it has'been seen repeatedly 
exemplified : and (as has been observed) it may even happen 
that, in virtue of the common point of view attained by the 
comparison of numerous instances, passages and construc- 
tions appear for the first time in their true light. Another 
advantage is on the side of textual criticism. On the one 
hand, an isolated expression, which perhaps excited suspicion, 
may be justified by parallels thus discovered : on the other, it 
may be shewn to conflict with some principle established 
by an extensive induction, to presuppose a signification at 
variance with the consistent usage of the language. Certainly, 
it is the province of the grammarian to explain (if possible), 
and not to emend ; but in the latter case, a consideration of 
the text is forced upon him. Instances will be furnished 
from time to time by the following pages; but, though I 
have done this more frequently in the present than in the 
previous editions, I have still not felt it incumbent upon me 
to inquire uniformly into the textual accuracy of particular 
citations. 

My obligations to previous writers were indicated in the 
Preface to the first edition. It will be sufficient here to say 
that, while Gesenius still retains his place as the master of 
Hebrew lexicography^, Ewald by his originality and penetra- 
tion was the founder of a new era in the study of Hebrew 
grammar ; and there is probably no modern Hebraist who is 
not, directly or indirectly, indebted to him. In the treatment 
of details, Ewald was indeed liable to be arbitrary and inatten- 
tive ; but he excelled in the power of grouping the broader 

^ The speculative character of Furst's philological principles and the 
boldness with which he puts them to a practical ase, render his Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon an untrustworthy guide. Nor can Miihlau and 
Volck's editions of Gesenius* Handworterbtuh (the latest, 1890) be 
trusted implicitly ; for they contain many questionable et3anologies, and 
often assign arbitrary or hypothetical meanings to the Arabic words 
quoted. 
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features of language, and of recognizing the principles which 
underlie and explain its phenomena. From the numerous 
exegetical works of Hitzig^ all may learn : when he is not led 
astray by a vein of misplaced subtlety — always, happily, 
visible on the surface. — no one has a clearer or truer per- 
ception of the meaning of a Hebrew sentence. As a gram- 
marian, Hitzig stands on a level not inferior to that of Ewald; 
and his writings are the source of much that is best exegeti- 
cally in more recent commentaries^. The few lines which 
Delitzsch devotes to his memory, in the Preface to the second 
edition of Hioh^ p. vi, are a graceful and cordial testimony to 
his exegetical skill. And by sobriety, fulness of information, 
and scholarship combined Delitzsch has succeeded in making 
his commentaries' indispensable to every student of the 
Old Testament. The commentaries of Dillmann* are also 

* Jesaja (1833), Die Spriiche Salomons (1858), Die Psalmen (1863-5), 
Hiob (1874) ; and in the * Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch,'y<?r^wM! 
(ed. 2, 1866), Ezechiel (1847), which still retains an independent value 
by the side of the Commentary of Rud. Smend, which took its place in 
the same series in 1880, Die Kleinen Propheten (ed. 3, 1863, ed. 4, 
substantially unaltered, ed. by Steiner, 1881), Das Hohe Lied (1855), 
Der Prediger Salomds (1847, — largely excerpted, though without signs 
to indicate the passages retained, in Nowack's second edition of the Com- 
mentary on this book in the same series, 1883), Daniel (1850). 

* Let the reader who makes use of the Variorum Bible (p. xv) 
observe how frequently the combinations * Hi. De.,' * Hi. Ke.* occur. 

' Genesis (ed. 5, 1887), Isaiah (ed. 4, 1889), The Psalms (ed. 4, 1883), 
Proverbs {i^1i\Job (ed. 2, 1876), Song of Songs snd Ecclesiastes (1875). 
These are all translated into English, that on the Psalms being published 
by Hodder and Stoughton, those on the other books by T. and T. Clark. 
The translation of Job is, however, based on the first German edition 
(1864), and consequently lacks many improvements introduced by the 
author into his second edition. 

* In the * Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch;' viz. Genesis (ed. 
3, 1886), Exodus and Leviticus (1880), Numbers^ Deuteronomy, and 

Joshua (1886), Isaiah {i%{^\Job (ed. 2, 1891). 

The 'Speaker's Commentary,' on the other hand, is to be frequently 
distrusted, especially in matters of philology : several of the contributors, 
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exceedingly complete and valuable, their author being dis- 
tinguished both for calm and sober judgment and for sound 
scholarship. In the exegetical and critical works of my col- 
league Professor Cheyne\ though they rest uniformly upon 
a basis of exact philology, it frequently happens that the 
philological element, as such, is not the most prominent 
feature : but the watchful student will not overlook the many 
fruitful notes on either text or interpretation which his volumes 
always contain ^ 

S. R. D. 
Christ Church, Oxford, 

March, 1892. 

for instance, have not yet learnt such a simple principle of Hebrew- 
syntax, as that a noan, in the construct state, does not take the article : 
see the notes on Ex. 3, 15. Dt. ao, 9. Josh. 10, 12 (ii. p. 56). i Chr. 10, 2. 

* The principal are The Prophecies of Isaiah (ed. 3, \%%\)\ Jeremiah 
and the Lamentations in the 'Pulpit Commentary' (exegetical part), 
1883, 1885; Job and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament, 
1887; The Book of Psalms, 188S; and The Origin and Religious 
Contents of the Psalter in the light of Old Testament Criticism and the 
History of Religions, 1891. 

^ See, for instance, the 'Critical Notes* in The Book of Psalms, 
p. 369 ff., and the study on * The Linguistic Affinities of the Psalms' in 
The Origin of the Psalter, p. 461 if., as well as various notes in other 
parts of the volume. 

In questions of Semitic philology, the guidance of Noldeke, where it 
can be obtained, is invaluable : comp. below, pp. 159 »., 219 »., 220 »., 
■243 ».; and add to the references there given, ZDMG., 1886, p. 148 ff. 
(on W. R. Smith's Kinship and Marriage in early Arcdnd), 1887, p. 707 ff. 
(on Wellhausen's Reste Arahischen Heidentumes), 1888, p. 470 ff. (on 
Baethgen's Beitrdge zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte); also his 
interesting studies on the use of b^ and n'^M in the various Semitic 
languages in the Monatsberichte der Kdn.-Preuss, Akademie der JVissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, 1880, p. 760 ff., and in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
same Academy, 1882, p. 1175 ff.; on the Old- Aramaic Inscriptions from 
Tema, ilnd.^ 1884, p* 8i3ff.; and the philological notes contributed by 
him to Euting's Nabatdische Inschriften, 1885 ; etc. On the late Dr. 
Wright's Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, comp. below, 
p. 219 ;». 
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P. 19, line 3 from bottom : for 15, 1 1 read 85, 11. 

P. 33, line 8 from bottom : for 11, i a read 7, 12. 

P. 33, line 4 : for 13, ao rtad a Ki. 13, ao. 

P- 37> § 33- Add Hos. 13, 11 'ma»a npMi »D«a "fbo 7^-]n«, where 
the repeated change of dynasty in the northern kingdom is indicated by 
the tense employed. 

P. 44, note a, line 2, a Chr. 2, 7 has been overlooked (a Chr. 18, 15 is, 
of course^ merely a transcript of i Ki. a a, 16). 

P. 49, note I, line 2 : prefix ntD»n to "fiia. 

P. 71, note 3. For the comparison of the Phoenician with the Hebrew 
vocabulary, A.Bloch's Phoenicisches C/i^war (Berlin, 1890) — substantially 
an Index to the Inscriptions published prior to that date — is useful. 

P. 77, line 19. It is possible, however, that in Qoh. 5, 14 "^V^i^ 
(assuming the punctuation to be correct) may be intended as a real 
jussive, with the sense * which he might csury away in his hand ' (on the 
analogy of the more usual construction with 1, § 64) ; so £w. § 335*^, 
Hitzig (though he prefers himself to read ^}j^), Del., Konig, i. p. 445. 

P. 77, note a. In the parallel a Chr. 5, a b'^Tf'pZ T^ . It must, however, 
remain an open question whether the punctuation is here correct (cf. 
§ 174), and whether the original pronunciation was not bnpi, b^np^: 
the shorter form is found nowhere else after im (see Ex. 15, i and Nu. 
ai, 17 vi^; 1^, Dt. 4, 41 b'la: iM, I Ki. 11, 7 naa^ iw, etc.). 

P. 100, note. The reader who is interested in the subject may consult 
also the learned and elaborate study of Ad. Biichler, Untersuchunffen 
zur Entstehung und Entwickelung der Hebr. Accente, i. Theil (1891). 
P. ia7, (4) a, line 6: yZvvm r^aaf n^m. 

P. 141, line a from bottom. The passages from Malachi (all o nnoMi) 
should perhaps rather be referred to § lao^ or even to § 133. 
P- 157> S 139. Add Qoh. 8, 16 f. (^n'Mii .... iw«3). 
P. 1 57, note. The nth edition of Delitzsch's Hebrew New Testament ^ 
embodying the author's final corrections and improvements, has just 
appeared (March, 189a). 

P. 163, note, lines i-a. Dele the reference to Dan. 8, i a. The perfects 
here belong rather to line i of the same note (p. 162) ; cf. § 174 end, 

P-2i3>§i7i* An anomalous instance of a jussive appears to occur 
in Qoh. II, 3 «^n» (for ^nj, from nir? : Ges.-K., § 75 rem. 3®) : but per- 
haps wjn* (cf. Dan. 2, 41) was intended by the author (Olsh. p. 511). 
Gratz, however, suggests plausibly w^n D^ (cf. Job 39, 30). 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction, 

1. The Hebrew language, in striking contrast to the 
classical languages, in which the development of the verb is 
so rich and varied, possesses only two of those modifications 
which are commonly termed 'tenses/ These tenses were 
formerly known by the familiar names oi past zxA future, but 
inasmuch as the so-called past tense is continually used to 
describe events in the future, and the so-calledy«/ar^ tense 
to describe events in the past, it is clear that these terms, 
adapted from languages cast in a totally different mould from 
the Hebrew and other Semitic tongues, are in the highest 
degree inappropriate and misleading. It will be better there- 
fore to acquiesce in the names now generally employed by 
modern grammarians, and deduced from real and not fictitious 
or accidental characteristics of the two forms in question, and 
to call them by the itxms perfect and i mperfect '^ respectively. 

2. For if we adopt these designations, we shall be con- 
tinually reminded of the fundamental^ character of the two 

* These words are of course employed in their etymological meaning, 
as signifying complete and incomplete : they must not be limited to the 
special senses they have acquired in Greek and Latin grammar. 

 It will appear hereafter that the term imperfect does not in strictness 
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* tenses/ and be thereby enabled to discern a rational ground 
for such phenomena as those alluded to, § i, which, especially 
to persons who are perhaps more familiar with the languages 
of modern or classical times, appear when approached for the 
first time so inexplicable, so contradictory, not to say so absurd. 
In order properly to understand this fundamental character, 
we shall have to revert to a distinction which, though not 
unknown in other languages, has not, until recent years, 
obtained from Hebrew grammarians the recognition and 
prominence which it deserves. I allude to the distinctio n 
between order of time and kind of time. In the first place, 
a particular verbal form may exhibit a given action as prior or 
subsequent to some date otherwise fixed by the narrative: 
this is a difference in the order of time. But, secondly, an 
action may be contemplated, according to the fancy of the 
speaker, or according to the particular point which he desires 
to make prominent, either as incipient^ ^ or as continuing^ or 
as completed; the speaker may wish to lay stress upon the 
moment at which it begins, or upon the period over which it 
extends, or upon the fact of its being finished and done : 
these are differences in the kind of time. Thus, for example, 
€ir«^6 and wftl^et differ in the order or date, not in the kind of 
action specified : each alike expresses a continuous action, but 
the one throws it into the past, the other places it in the 
present. On the other hand, Trelaat and ndOeiv, fxrf irdvjjs and 
liri miBc differ in kind, not in date ; in each the date is equally 
indeterminate, but the aorist indicates a momentary act, the 



correspond to a primary but to a derived characteristic of the tense 
called by that name. Bottcher in his Aus/. Lehrbtuh der Hehr, Sprache, 
it must be admitted with greater precision, gives to the imperfect the 
name oifiens: but inasmuch as what is incipient is also necessarily 
imperfect, the latter term may be fairly held to express a fundamental 
attribute of the tense. No sufficient ground therefore seems to exist for 
abandoning the now usual nomenclature in favour of the new and pecu- 
liar term preferred by Bottcher. 
^ Or, viewed on the side of its subject, as egressive. 
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present one that is continuous. Now in Hebrew the t enses 

mark only differences ir^ the kind nf tim fi^ n^t Hiff(Pr<^nrfis in 

the order of time : i. e. they do not in themselves determine 
tiie date at which an action takes place, they only indicat e its 
character or kind — th^^three^^lKuses Just jnentioned^. thosje 
namely of inci 2ienc3^,j£Qnfi"V^"^^j ''n^ completion, bein gs 
represented respectively by the imperfect, the participle, and 
the perfect '. 



8. Thus the ' tenses ' in Hebrew , at least as regards what 
they do not express, are in their inn ost nature fundamentally 
distinct from what is commonly kr own in other languages 
by the same name : indeed they J might alm ost more fitly 
be called moods *. Certainly the difference between various 
kinds of time is clearly marked in Greek : but then it exists 
side by side with a full recognition and expression of the 
other difference, which in our eyes is of paramount import- 
ance (as regards kind of time w^e are mostly less sensitive), 
and which, nevertheless, Hebrew seems totally to disregard. 
And this is just the novelty with which we are here so struck, 
— ^the position occupied in the language by the one distinction 
that it appreciates, with the consequences which follow from 
it ; and the fact that Hebrew, unlike Greek and most other 
languages, possesses no forms specifically appropriated to 

* The distinction here drawn between the two relations, under which 
every action may present itself, is also insisted on, and further illustrated, 
by G. Curtius, in his Elucidations of Greek Grammar (translated by 
Abbott), pp. 203-212. 

* This was the term employed formerly by Ewald ; and Hitzig to the 
end spoke of the perfect as the first moody and of the imperfect as the 
second mood. And in so far as each of the two forms in question seizes 
and gives expression to a particular phase of an action, *mood/ sugges- 
tive as it is of the idea of modification, might seem the preferable term 
to adopt. Since, however, as we shall see, the Semitic languages de- 
veloped for the imperfect special modal forms, which still exist in 
Hebrew, though not in the same perfection they exhibit in Arabic, and 
as it is convenient to have a separate name for the genus, of which these 
modal forms are the species, ^'^ more customary titles may be retained. 

B 2 
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indicate date, but meets the want which this deficiency must 
have occasioned by a subtle and imique application of the 
two forms expressive of kind. Only, inasmuch as an action 
may of course be regarded under either of the three aspects 
named above, whether it belong to the past, the present, or 
the future — 2l writer may e. g. look upon a future event as so 
certain that he may prefer to speak of it in the perfect as 
though already done — ^an ambiguity will arise as to which of 
these periods it is to be referred to, an ambiguity which 
nothing but the context, and sometimes not even that, is able 
to remove. The tenses in Isa. 9, 5 are identical with those 
in Gen. 21, 1-3 : it is only the context which tells us that in 
the one case a series of events in the future, in the other one 
in the past is being described. On the other hand, ^\ Ex. 
33, 9 refers to the past, 19, 11 to the future, although the 
tense does not vary; and n©?' "^^^I relating, 2 Ki. 4, 10, to 
the future, is used two verses previously to describe what hap- 
pened in the past. 

4. This peculiarity, however, is only an extension of 
what meets us, for instance, in Greek. We are sufficiently 
familiar with the distinction between cXciXiyo-ay (as Acts 16, 32) 
and i\aKovv (as 19, 6) : we are apt to forget that a similar 
distinction may appertain to events in the future as well as in 
the past And, further, has not the exact date of both the 
actions quoted to be fixed from the context ? Within what 
limits of time did the action eXaXryo-w take place ? and does 
eKoKovv signify 'they used to talk' (over a long period of 
time), or 'they were talking' (at the moment arrived at by 
the history, or when the writer came upon the scene), or ' they 
began and continued talking ' (as consequent upon some oc- 
currence previously described)? * The imperfect,' it has been 
said, 'paints a scene:' true, but upon what part of the 
canvas ? upon a part determined by the whole picture. And 
what has just been said we shall find to be pre-eminently true 
of the teases as employed in Hebrew, 
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5. The ten ses, then, in so far as they serve to fix the 
da te of an a ction, have a relative not an absolute significance. 
It will, however, be evident that, since it is more usual, espe- 
cially in prose, to regard a past event as completed, and a 
future event as uncompleted, the perfect will be commonly 
employed to describe the former, and the imperfect to describe 
the latter; but this distinction of usage is not maintained with 
suflicient uniformity to justify the retention of the old titles 

past zxA future^ which will now clearly appear to express 
relations that are of only secondary importance, and only 
partially true. It is, on the other hand, of the utmost con- 
sequence to understand and bear constantly in mind the 
fundamental and primary facts stated above: (i) that ihej 
Hebrew verb notifies the character without fixing the date of 
an action, and (2) that, of its two forms with which we have ^^ 
here more particularly to deal, one is calculated to describe I 
an action as nascent and so as imperfect; the other to describe I 
it as completed and so as perfect. Upon thes e two facts the 
whole the ory of the tenses, Itaa JtQ be. constructed; and the 
latter fact, at any rate, will be most readily remembered by 
the use of terms which at once recall to the mind the dis- 
tinction involved in it. 

6. The use of the Hebrew tenses will be better understood 
and more thoroughly appreciated if we keep in mind some 
of the peculiarities _b£ which Hebrew style, especially the 
poetical and prophetical style, is characte rized. One such 
peculiarity is the ease and rapidity with which a writer changes 
his standpoint, at one moment speaking of a scene as though 
sUll in the remote future, at another moment describing it as ' 
though present to his gaze. Another characteristic is a love 

for variety and vividness in expression : so soon as the pure 
prose style is deserted, the writer, no longer contenting him- 
self with a series, for instance, of perfects, diversifies his 1 j 
language in a manner which mocks any effort to reproduce ,., . 
it in a Western tongue ; seizing each individual detail he ''"-".■» ,, 
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invests it with a character of its own — ^you see it perhaps 
emerging into the light, perhaps standing there with clearly- 
cut outline before you — and presents his readers with a 
picture of surpassing brilliancy and life. 

Obs. I. With what has been said above, compare the opinion ex- 
pressed, from a very independent point of view, by Bishop Patteson: — 
* I wish some of our good Hebrew scholars were sonnd Poly- and Mela- 
nesian scholars also. I believe it to be quite true that the mode of 
thought of a Sonth Sea islander resembles very closely that of a Semitic 
man. . . . The Hebrew narrative viewed from the Melanesian point of 
thought is wonderfully graphic and lifelike. The English version is 
dull and lifeless in comparison ' (Z^, by Miss Yonge, 1874, ii. p. 475 f.). 
Again, *An Englishman says, "When I get there, it will be night." 
But a Pacific islander says, '' I am there, it is night" The one says, 
''Go on, it will soon be dark;" the other, ''Go on, it has become 
already night." Any one sees that the one possesses the power of realiz- 
ing the future as present or past ; the other, now, whatever it may have 
been once, does not exercise such power* (p. 189). And so, *the 
Hebrew's mind (and his speech) moved on with his thought, and was 
present with the whole range of ideas included in the thought ' (p. 505). 
The time is * not inherent in the tense at all * (p. 476). 
^sCoX Obs, 2. It does not fall within the scope of the present work to discuss 
at length the origin and structure of the two forms ; though some indica- 
tion of the principal opinions that have been held may not be out of 
\ v'^^ place. The subject is discussed by Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur Hebr. 
Grammatik (i846),pp.97ff. (specially on the imperfect) ; Turner, Studies 
Biblical and Oriented (1876), pp. 338 £f.; Sayce, The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb (in iht Journal of the J? eyed Asiatic Society, Jan. 1877); 
and especially by Dr. Wright, ComparcUive Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages {iSgo)f pp. 164 ff. ; and on the other side (so far as the imper- 
fect is concerned), by Philippi, ZDMG. xxix. 1875, pp. 1 71-174. In 
the perfect the resemblance of the third pers. masc. to an adjectival 
or participial form is evident and generally recognized: the oldest 
ending of the 3 sing. fem. -at is closely akin to that of the ordinary 
fem. of Arabic nouns : the 3 pi. -H ^ is, perhaps, only modified from 



* The form in p-, found thrice in the O. T. (Dt. 8, 3. 16. Isa. 36, 
16), is hardly old: it appears, in fact, to be a secondary formation (see 
Noldeke, ZDMG, 1884, p. 410 f.), found occasionally in Syriac and Man- 
daic, and more frequently in later dialects, as that of the Palest. Targums, 
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the usual pi. form "Una by the omission of the final 'fia (which is 
dropped also in the st. c. of noons). In the third person, therefore, the 
subject is not expressly represented, nor are there any distinctively 
verbal forms: in the second and first persons, on the contrary, the subject 
is regularly marked by a formative element appended to the base, the 
pronominal origin of which can hardly be mistaken (-/a, -tem^ evidently 
akin to nn^^ on^ : and the old Semitic -kUf -nd, doubtless connected 
with the -Hand -«« of »d1j«, ^3«, ^3n3«V. 

In the imperfect, the first and second persons are formed pretty 
plainly by the aid of pronominal elements, though no longer affixed, as 
in the perfect, but prefixed, and not attached to a base bearing a con- 
crete signification (participial), but to a base with one that is abstract ^ 
— ^mostly, indeed, agreeing in form with the infinitive. The origin of 
the third pers. is not so clear, and two divergent views have found their 
supporters. The old explanation, which derived the preformative » from 
Mirr, pronounced * tolerably satisfactory' by Gesenius in his Lekrge- 
baude (1817), p. 274, and accepted by Ewald until 1844, must indeed 
for valid reasons (Dietrich, 133-126 ; Turner, 371 f.) be rejected, though 
voices are still occasionally heard in its favour (see J. Grill, ZDMG. 
xxvii. 434; F. E. YJomgy Lekrgebdude derHebr, Spr, i. (1881) pp. 156-9). 
The later theory of Ewald {Lb. § iQi*) that the* » is 'weakened from / or 
n ' (the latter being the regular Syriac form) is likewise open to objec- 
tion : but the view that a pronominal element still lies hidden in the 
prefix, alike in Syriac and in the other dialects, is capable of being 

the Jerus. Talm., the Midrashim, the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum 
(5th-6th cent. A.D.), published by Miniscalchi Erizzo; but mostly quite as 
an exceptional form. Examples: from Syriac, Acts 38,2 yOo(;Jd (see also 
Hoffmann, § 53. 3 ; Merx, Gramm. Syr. p. 333 ; Noldeke, Syr. Gramm. 
§§ 158 D. 176 E); from the Pal. Targs., the Jer. Targ. of Ex. 16, i ]in«. 
Nu. 20, 31 piDD, Jinn. 29 pon, pa^TD^n, pan. Dt. 33, 16 p3p«. 30 
pm«. fl/., Ps. 53, 5 pi3?c. 64» 5 pop- 69, 2 pp»y«. 76, 7 \\'^r^-y, 77, 
17 pn^m. 78, 58 p3pM. 106, 20 paiD, «/.; and esp. in verbs M"b, as 
48, 6. 58, 9 pon ; 60, 9. 62, 10 \\^T\ ; 106, 11 pen ; 107, 30 pin, etc.; 
from Samaritan, Gen. 19, 2 pnoMl (also the imper. pn'ai). 3 pban-J. 
32, 33. In the Ev. Hier. there are two instances {ZDMG, xxii. p. 491), 
\p*^ and «o;Att. Under the circumstances, the three isolated forms 
in the O. T. can hardly be original : had the form been in actual use in 
ancient Hebrew, it is difficult not to think that instances would have been 
more frequent. 

1 See more fully Dr. Wright's Comp. Gr. pp. 164 ff. 

* A genuine Semitic construction : comp. below, $ 189. 
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placed npon a more defensible basis ; and it is accordingly asserted by 
Dillmann, Aeth, Gramm. § loi. 2, and, in particular, by Philippi, 
ZDMG. L €., who points, for example, to the traces of old demonstrative 
roots ya and na existing in the different Semitic languages ^, and whose 
arguments are well worthy of consideration. Many recent grammarians 
have, however, given their assent, more or less pronounced, to the 
powerful reasoning by which Dietrich, in the Essay referred to above, 
advocates the originally nominal character of the third person. The 
line of argument pursued by him may be stated veiy briefly as follows. 
Dietrich starts with the remark that it would only be natural to find in 
the imperfect the two peculiarities observed in the perfect, the presence 
in it, viz., of a double mode of flexion — the first and second persons 
being compounded with pronouns, the third being formed and declined 
on the analogy of a noun — and the fact that the ground-form of the 
tense, the third masc., is not distinguished by any special sign of 
the person : he next calls attention to the features in which the third 
imperfect, especially in Arabic, resembles and is treated as a noun — 
features recognized and noted by the native Arabic grammarians (Wright, 
Arab, Or, i. § 95), and doubtless forming a strong argument in favour 
of the theory : in the third place, he collects (pp. 1 36-1 51), from Hebrew 
and the other dialects, numerous examples of the nominal form iDipb^, 
nns^, a'T, Dip», etc., which, though in some cases even identical with 
the tense-form, still cannot as a class be derived from it (on account of 
their varying vocalization, their appearance in Syriac, and for other 
rea80^s), but must be regarded as an independent though parallel forma- 
tion. This form is in use to represent sensible qualities or attributes, — 
originally, it would seem, as purely mental conceptions, i. e. as abstract 
(c£ p% "»^ri»), but in practice restricted mainly to the representation of 
the quality as manifested in some concrete object : hence, as a rule, it 
designates an object under a specially active or conspicuous attribute, 
being often employed adjectivally to denote a striking bodily peculiarity 
or defect, or to provide a name for some plant or animal from a charac- 
teristic feature \ 



* As in »3«=»'a«+^<r; cf. Wright, Comp. Gr, p. 99. 

^ The transition of meaning indicated above is essential to Dietrich's 
own view of the parallelism between the noun and the tense; the imper* 
feet, Mrith him, denotes primarily an action or state, not (like the perfect) 
as objectively realized, but as subjectively conceived — as assumed, for 
example, by the speaker, or as desired or viewed by him as conditional 
or dependent : its concrete application, though predominant, is deduced 
and secondary. 
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Dietrich now advices, but with greater reserve (p. 155, ohm mehr 
ah die Stelle einer Muthmaassung in Anspruch %u nehmen\ a similar 
explanation for the third fern. As biDpn is not distinguished from biDp^ 
by the usual mark of the feminine, the first step is to shew that cases 
exist in which the Semitic languages give expression to a difference of 
gender, not by the normal change of termination, but by having recourse 
to a different derivative (e. g. masc. akbaru^ fem. kubra^. Next, he 
collects, as before, instances of the substantives created by prefixing n, 
pointing out the close resemblance between the various groups of these 
and the groups formed with ^, and indicating the reasons which forbid 
their being treated as themselves derivatives from the imperfect (pp. 139, 
1 65 -1 71), while at the same time they are plainly parallel to it. The 
characteristic of this class is to represent an action under the most 
abstract relation possible : it is thus strongly contrasted with the previous 
class exhibiting ^, and is adapted, in accordance with the principle just 
established, to mark the opposite gender, — its appropriation for this 
purpose being probably facilitated by the resemblance of the prefix n 
to the ordinary sign of the feminine (cf. Turner, p. 374; Sayce, p. 30; 
Stade, \ 505). In a word, according to Dietrich, out of the double 
group of nouns, analogous in form, but contrasted in signification, one of 
uniform formation was selected from each — of course, at a remote period, 
when both forms were, so to say, more Jluid than they subsequently 
remained — and set apart to mark the two opposite genders of the nascent 
tense. And, in conclusion, the Syriac imperfect in 3 is shewn to be 
capable of an explanation in complete agreement with the same theory, 
being similarly related to a corresponding nominal form in 3, existing 
both in Syriac itself and also in Hebrew. 

This hypothesis of the origin of the third pers. is accepted substantially 
by Bottcher, § 925 (the ^ not a mark of the person, but of the tense); 
Merx, p. I99f.; Koch, Der Setnitische Infinitive (1874), p. 7; Turner, 
P- 373 ^'\ Sayce, /.^., pp. 23-27, 30-32 ; and Stade, Lehrbuch der Hehr* 
Grammatik (1878), § 478«. While agreeing on the whole, however, 
these scholars differ as to details : thus Bottcher expressly disconnects, 
$ 927, the n of the fem. from the nominal n, § 547S and Stade also con- 
siders that it is difficult. Mr. Turner, again, lays no stress on Dietrich's 
first, or abstract, stage ; and Prof. Sayce appears disposed to identify 
unduly (pp. 29, 33) the form of the third pers. with the base of the first 
and second. Olshausen, Lehrbuch (1861), § 226*', regarded the expla- 
nation of the third pers. as 'still obscure;' Kautzsch, in the 25th ed. of 
Gesenius' Grammar (1889), § 47. 2, and Aug. Miiller, in his Schul- 
grammatik (1878), § 171*, express themselves in similar terms, although 
the latter inclines towards Dietrich's view in the case of the masc« 
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is 174*)' I^r. Wright, however {Comp. Gr, pp. 179, 182), thinks that 
the prefix ya must be of pronominal origin «= * one who/ though he is 
apparently dissatisfied with the parallels cited by Philippi, and admits 
that he cannot explain it et3rmologically. The n of the fern, he supposes 
(p. 184) to be the same mark of the fern, gender which appears at the 
end of the oldest form of the 3 sing. fem. in the perfect. 

The discovery of the origin of a grammatical form is of the highest 
value to the comparative philologist, or the student of primitive modes of 
thought ; it does not of necessity throw fresh light directly upon the 
meaning borne by it in practice, particularly if the period of formation 
be long anterior to that in which the examples of its use actually occur. 
In the case before us, either view must be regarded at present as con- 
jectural: the cognate languages do not exhibit the imperfect tense in 
a form so diverse from the Hebrew as to enable us to perceive, either 
immediately or by a conclusive inference, the elements of which it is 
composed ; there are probable arguments in abundance, but no crucial fact 
appears to have been yet produced. The utmost that can be done is to appeal 
to analogy. Much has been said, for instance, on the originally abstract 
character of the third imperfect : and in favour of the assumption lan- 
guages such as Turkish are cited, in which certainly the third pers. of 
the past tense appears to be an abstract substantive ; still before we can 
build with safety upon the analogy, we ought to possess some practical 
acquaintance with the languages in question, both as regards their 
general character and (if possible) their history. Otherwise the com- 
parison may be superficial or unreal. Again, in the particular form 
which the theory takes in Dietrich's hands, it should be remembered 
that it depends upon a coincidence, — upon the agreement between an 
assumed transition of meaning in the noun and an assumed derivation of 
significations in the tense. And in applying it to the purpose immedi- 
ately before us, there is an additional difficulty in the fact that it 
postulates a triple structure for a single tense. The perfect is formed 
homogeneously throughout: the imperfect, on the contrary, presents 
one formation for the third masc, another for the third fem., a third for 
the other persons (for Philippi is certainly right in maintainbg, against 
Koch, that these cannot be naturally explained as contracted from 
ta-yaktuly a-yaktul, etc. — the pronominal element being prefixed to the 
form of the third pers. yaktul) : which of these three, now, is to be 
regarded as expressing the fundamental character of the tense? The 
second fem., not being a primary formation, may indeed be set aside : 
bat with which of the other two are we to start in our exposition 
ct priori of the meaning conveyed by it ? Perhaps, however, it may be 
fair to assume that the third pers. masc. gave the type of the tense, to 
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which the other persons, though constructed out of different elements, 
were then made conformable, the external parallelism of form being 
symbolical of the internal unity of signification thereby secured to the 
entire tense. This being so, its representative power will be analogous 
to that of the corresponding nominal form : i. e. (if we confine ourselves 
to what is the predominant signification of the noun) it will depict an act 
or attribute, not as a quiescent fact, but as the manifestation of an energy 
residing in the subject, or as ' a stream evolving itself from its source : ' 
the subject will be conceived as exerting itself in the production of an 
activity, the action as egressive (cf. Turner, pp. 376 f., 383-385). n«T, 
nD«7\ there is the faculty of seeing, the capacity of joy, realizing itself 
in the subject ; the processes of seeing, of rejoicing, are not represented 
to ns as completed (as by the perf , * in einem nach alien Seiten hia be- 
granzten und erfasslichen Bilde,' Dietrich, p. 113), but as being actively 
manifested by the subject ; in other words, he sees, rejoices. Here the 
alternative theory of the nominal origin of the third pers. is represented 
in its simplest form. Fortunately, however, the view thus obtained of 
the primary idea of the tense hardly differs materially from that which 
has been already expressed in these pages ; for such terms as incipient, 
nascent^ progressive, %% 2, 21, 43 (understood in connexion with the con- 
text), do not convey an appreciably different conception from that which 
now occurs to me as fairly embodying the other opinion (at least as held 
by Mr. Turner), viz. egressive. As the latter makes prominent what 
after all is the fundamental fact, namely, the objective relation of the 
action to the subject which exhibits it, I have not scrupled to introduce 
it, together with a few other modifications, into the text of this and the 
third chapter. 

It may be worth while to add that analogies exist in other languages 
for the substantival character of the verb, which must certainly be 
allowed in the case of the third pers. of the Semitic perf., and which is 
postulated by Dietrich's theory for the third pers. impf. There was 
doubtless a time when ' noun ' and * verb ' were as yet indistinguishable 
(cf. Curtius, Das Verbum der Griech, Sprcuhe, i. p. 13), and Schleicher 
has shewn in a lucid and valuable Essay, Die Unterscheidung von 
Nomen und Verbum in der lautlichen Form (extracted from the Abhand- 
lungen der phiL-hisL Classe der IC6n,-S(uhs. Geselischaft der Wissen- 
schaften, iv. 1865), that the clearness and decision with which the Aryan 
family of speech has expressed the distinction of noun and verb, is far 
from being a general characteristic of other languages. In Indo-Ger- 
manic, ' words which have or had a case-sufBx are nouns, those which 
have or had a personal suffix are verbs : ' but the third pers. of the 
Semitic perf. at once reveals to us that the separation of the two parts of 
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speech is by no means here so complete. Semitic, in this respect, 
resembles rather, for instance, Finnish, in which (p. 530) saa being 
*accipere/ and saa-va *accipiens,* the third pi. pres. is saa-va-i * slcci- 
piunt/ lit. * accipientes : ' or Samoyedic, where an adjective, and even a 
substantive, may be used and conjugated exactly as a verb (pp. 537, 
539); and where the possessive suffixes to the noun and the personal 
suffixes in the verb bear the closest resemblance to each other (so also 
PP- 527* 535» 642); or Mexican (p. 568), where there are no * true verbs' 
(cf. Steinthal, Characteristik, pp. 216-218), — the plural of the verb 
being formed in the same manner as that of the noun *. The agreement 
of the third pers. with a nominal form, and the absence from it of any 
personal sign is in fact, he remarks (p. 515), a phenomenon often meeting 
us in other languages^, particularly where the verb is no verb in the 
Indo-Germanic sense of the word, but rather a noun : in such cases, the 
pronoun of the third pers. calls for no special designation, being under* 
stood of itself, and it is only the other persons which require to be 
separately indicated. Though we must not place Semitic on a level with 
the Polynesian Dayak (respecting which, see Steinthal, p. 165, or Sayce, 
Principles of Comparative Philology ^ p. 281, ed. i), we may admit, with 
Dietrich (p. 136) and Turner (p. 366), no less than with Schleicher, that 
the distinction between noun and verb does not find in it, formally, the 
same clear expression as in the languages of our own Aryan family ^. 



* Schleicher's thesis, * that no grammatical categories exist in the con- 
sciousness of the speaker which do not find formal expression in sound,' 
is doubtless enunciated in terms which are too general, and cases may 
readily be imagined in which it does not apply (see, above all, Br^al, Sur 
les idies laientes du langage, in "his Melanges de Mythologie et de Unguis- 
tiquCy pp. 300 f., 308 fF., 312 ff.) ; but he is right in refusing as a rule to 
credit a people with a sense of grammatical relations which find no 
expression in their speech, and in protesting against the assumption — 
often unconsciously influencing us — according to which all languages are 
framed on the same model, expressing the same distinctions, and possessing 
the same resources, as those with which we happen to be ourselves 
familiar. 

^ Instances from Magyar (p. 527), and from the Mongolian Buriat 
(p. 546), in which ' the third perf., in form and signification alike, is a 
noun.* 

* Comp. further, on the subject of the preceding note, J. Barth, Die 
Nominalbildung in den Semitischen Sprachen (1889-91), pp. 228, 279 f., 
484 f. 



CHAPTER 11. 
The Perfect alone. 

N. B. Throughout the present volume, in every pointed word quoted 
without its proper accent, the tone is always on the ultima (milra*), 
unless specially marked otherwise by _!_. Attention to the position 
of the tone is of importance for a right understanding of the lan- 
guage; and the necessity of observing it cannot be too emphatically 
inculcated. By acquiring the habit of doing this regularly, the eye 
will become trained so as to notice it instinctively and without 
effort, and will be at once arrested by any deviation a word may 
present from the customary rule. 

7. The perfect tense, in accordance with its fundamental 
character, as stated § 2, is used — 

(i) As equivalent to the Greek aorist, to denote an action 
completed and finished at a definite moment in the past, 
fixed by the narrative ; as Gen. i, i. 3, 16 unto the woman 
1DK he said, 10, 8 TPV 25, 30 «np. 32, 11 I passed over, 
49, 30 f. Ps. 18, 5. 6. 9. 30, 3. 32, 4 was turned. 

Even though the action indicated by the verb should itself 
extend over a considerable period; as Ex. i, 7 ^"»Q. 12, 40. 
Nu. 9, 23. Dt. 2, 14. I Ki. 15, 2 three years 'H^'? he reigned. 
Ps. 35, 13 f. ; or even though it be repeated, as in i Sa. i8, 30^ 

8. (2) Like the Greek perfect, to denote an action com- 
pleted i n^ the past, but w ith the accessory idea of its conse- 

* "Whether in cases like these the pf. or impf. is employed, depends 
naturally upon the animus loquentis : if the speaker does not desire to 
lay any special stress on the frequency or continuance of an event, the 
Isimplest and most obvious way of desiguating it will be by the employ- 
ment of the perfect. 
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[ uences continuin g up to the time at which the words are 
uttere d : it is th us employed to describe an actioiLifiSulting 
in a j/a/(f»_which may be of longer or shorter duration, 
according to the context. Thus Gen. 4, 6 why 'hx^'l hath thy 
^2LCt /alien? 32, u / have become (LXX yryova) two camps. 
Isa. I, 4 have forsaken Yahweh. 5, 24^. Ps. 3, 7. 5, 11. 10, 
II Tnon. 16, 6. ly, 5 ^ta'lDJ ^a have not tottered, 11. 18, 37. 
22, 2. 31, 15 have trusted. 

Where the consequences of such an action continue into 
the present we may sometimes render by the present tense, 
although, if idiom permits it, it is better to preserve the per- 
fect. Amos 5, 14 dj& ye say. Ps. 2, i why do the peoples 
rage ? {have raged — an action which the context shews has 
not ceased at the moment of the poet's writing). 38, 3-9 
are filled, am benumbed, etc. 88, 7-10. 14. 16-19. Isa. 21, 
3 f. Job 19, 18-20. 

Obs. It is of importance to keep the aoristic and perfect senses of this 
tense distinct, and also to ascertain upon every occasion which of the 
two is meant, whether, in other words, the action or state described by 
the tense is one which has ceased, or one which still continues. There 
is frequently some difficulty upon this point, especially in the Psalms : 
and unless care be taken in translation, the sense of a passage may be 
much obscured. For instance, Ps. 31, 7f. (Heb. 8f.) in the English 
Versions, is only intelligible by the side of v. 10, if the perfects are 
explained according to § 14. This is possible, but it is more natural to 
suppose that the two cohortatives express a wish or prayer rather than 
an intention, and that n^Hi, n3^i^ are aoristic, relating to a former con- 
dition of things now come to an end. The English 'thou hast considered' 
in no way suggests the possibility of such a termination : and the sense 
of the Hebrew is only properly represented by *sawest . . . tookest 
notice of/ etc. (so Cheyne). Similarly, 32, 4 {vMiSy not is; the context 
shews that the period of depression is past) ; but 35, 15 f. 21 ('rej4ice, 
gather,' etc.: the petition z'. 17 is an indication that the persecution 
described does not belong wholly to the past): 39, 3 was dumb, but 
V. 10 am dumb. 

The same doublesidedness of the perfect will explain Lam. 3, 55-58 : 
the pff. in these verses are aoristic, describing a state of things anterior 
as well to w, 52-54 as to w. 59-61 (nn'«"» v. 59 exactly as Ps. 10, 14. 
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35, 22: the change from v, 54 to v. 55 is not more abrupt or unprepared 
than the very similar one between Job 30, 31 and 31, i). In Lam. 4, 7 
{were), 8 (w), the two senses occur side by side. 

9. (3) In cases w here in English the perfect has is used 
idiomatically to describe an action occurring in the past at a 
moment which the speaker is not able or not desirous to 
specify mor e clo sely ; as i Sa. 12, 3 whose ox ^^Hj^p have I 
taken? ]or did I {twtr) take?], 4^ Ps. 3, 8 thou hast smitten 
(on some previous occasion). 4, 2. 7, 4. 21, 3. 37, 35*. 44, 
2. Pr. 21, 22 (cf. Qoh. 9, 14 f.). Job 4, 3. 9, 4. 30, 25. 31, 
5 etc. 33. 34, 31. 37, 20 did a man ever say (=intend or 
command) that he should be annihilated ? Jer. 2, 11^. 

In these cases, the limits of time within which the action 

must lie are obvious from the context : passages like Gen. 4, 
< .< 

1 WJj5. 10 n'»B'y no what hast thou done (a few moments 

ago)? ov what didst thou do? (just now; but the former is 
the English idiom). 32, 27. 31. 41, 28. Ex. 2, 18. Nu. 22, 
34. Ps. 2, 7c. 30, 4. 48, 4 jn^3 hath made himself known ; 
and the common phrase nVl^ ^Dfcjt ris Ex. 4, 22 etc. lead us 
on lo the next usage. 

10. (4) He re the perfe ct is employed to describe the im- 
mediate past, being generally best translated b^.lhfiL^^cfiSfiQt ; 
as~Gen. 14, 22 '•^dIQ I lift up (have this moment, as I speak, 
lifted') my hand to heaven, i Sa. 17, 10 ^f^SlD I reproach. 

2 Sa. 16, 4 I bow myself down. 17, 11 I advise. 19, 30 I say. 
I Ki. I, 35 '•n'»1V VIXI and him do I appoint to be prince over 
Israel, etc. 2 Chr. 2, 12 (in a letter*) I send. 

11. (5) Closely allied to (3) is the use of the perfect with 

< 

such words as '^^VT, Gen. 4, 9. 21, 26 I have not known'=I 

* Cf. Thucyd. 5, 103 ov icaOtik^v, never ruined, 

' Comp. Sophocles, Ajax 1142 (aorist), 11 50 (perfect). 

' Compare in Greek the so-called 'aorist of immediate past,' so 
common in the tragedians, e. g. Aesch. Choeph. 423. Soph. £1. 668 
idt^dfojv (/ we/come) r6 firfiiv, 677 etc 

* Cf. 2 Cor. 8, 18. Acts 23, 30. 
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do not know; ^31?T Nu. ii, $we remember ; ^Hijt "^^^J? Gen. 
27, 9 as ^ lovetk. In verb s like jthesex expressive o£a st;ate 
or condition, whether physical or mental, which, though it may 
have been attained at some previous time, neverthe less co n- 
tinues to exist up to the moment of speaking, the emphasis 
rests so^ften upori the latter pointy tjiat the English /?vj^r«/ 
most adequately represents the force of the original perfect. 

To the verbs already cited may be added, as belonging to 
the same class, the following, which are selected from the list 
given by BSttcher, Ausf. Lehrbuch, § 948 : by this gram- 
marian they are not inaptly termed verba stativa or *statives,' 
?pD^J to languish; HDl to trust Ps. 26, 2 etc.; TO:^ to be high 
Isa. 55, 9; /)\ to be great Ps. 92, 6; HOT to be like Ps. 144, 
4 ; JpT to be old Ruth i, 12 ; HDH /i? take refuge Ps. 7, 2 etc. ; 
nnta to be clean Pr. 20, 9; ?bj to be able Ps. 40, 13; f^?D to 
refuse Ex. 10, 3 ; DNO to despise Job 7, 16 ; K7D to be full Ps. 
104, 24; p*iV to be just Job 10, 15. 34, 5; fl^ij to be small 
Gen. 32, 11 ; MT /^ 3^* many Ps. 104, 24; nOB^ to rejoice 
I Sa. 2, i; i*?.^' /^ ^^/^ Ps. s, 6; add nsi Gen^ 42, 11. Isa. 
15, 6; '>nvan Ps. 40, 9 etc' 

It will be understood, however, that many of these verbs 
are found also as aorists, i. e. with the emphasis not on the 
continuance of the state described, but on its commence- 
ment, or upon the fact of its existence generally at some 
period in the past; e.g. Gen. 28, 16 '»njn^ K^ I knew it not. 
37, 3. I Sa. 10, 19. 22, 22. Ps. 39, 3 (p. 14). 41, 10. In 
itself the perfect enunciates simply the completion of an act : 
it is by way of accommodation to the usage of another lan- 
guage that, eliciting its special force from the context, we 



* * To become many,' i. e. be multiplied, is n^"^. 

' Cf. fi^fuza, vi<l>vKaf vivoiOa, dtday eppojfiat, etc. JVe commonly de- 
note a state by the use of the present : the Greek, in verbs like these, 
* conceives it as the result of the ^ct necessary for attaining it, and there- 
fore denotes it by the perfect.* 
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make the niCauing m( 
occasion demands, uq 
a present. 

12. (6) It is u see 
h ave actua lly occurrec 
again the idiomatic n 
present^: Isa. i, 3*. 4 
or diggeth a pit and h 
37. 23. 39, 12. 84, 4 
13^ Qoh. 8, 14 (Juzi 
I Sa. 20, 2 Kt. 

13. (7) The perfe i 
accomplishme nt of wi 
regarded as dep enden 
don of the will that it 
taken place : thus a r^ 
i Divine one, is Jrequ 
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te by exhibiting it explicitly, as 
form of an aorist, a perfect, or 

ress general truths known to 
' proved from experience : here 
in English is by means of the 
23. Ps. 7, 16 ni3 he /^a/^ dug 
it out. 10, 3. 33, 13 f. 34, II. 
IW^. Pr. 22, 12. 13. Jer. 10, 
lace, or takes place). Comp. 



ployed to ind icate actions the 
»v indeed in the future, but is 
- icb-iin unalterable determina- 
spoken of as having actually 
promise, or decree, especially 
nounced in the perfect tense. 
A. striking instance is afforded by Ruth 4, 3, where Bo*az, 
speaking of No omi's determination to sell her land, says, 
0^3 nnap Ht. has sold (has resolved to sell : the Engl, idiom 
ivould be is selling). Gen. 23, 11 / give thee the field; 13, 
Abraham replies, ^^TS^ I give thee the value of the field (al- 
hough the money does not actually pass till v, 16). 15, 18 
:o thy seed I give this land ; similarly i Ki. 3, 13. Isa. 43, 14. 
fcr. 31, 33; Jud. 15, 3 Wis?, referring to the contemplated 



' Though in particular cases a perfect may be used. 

Both the pf. and aorist (the * gnomic * aorist) are similarly used in 
^reek : Xcn. Mem. 4, a. 35 iroXAoi tk Ztdi ho^w luX iroKtriK^ 9Ava^v 
teyaXa KaxSi ir€v6v$«uriv (preceded by three /r^j^if/x) ; of. the aorist Plato 
iep. 566 D. E. in the description of the conduct of the rvpayvos, also 
:i. 9, 320. 13, 62. 343. 300. 14, 217. 18, 309 etc. 

In the gnomic aorist (-which is sometimes found coupled with the 
>resent, as II. 17, 177 Hart teat AXjeifwv &fdpa ^fi*i, teai d^<(XfTO vitcrfi^ 
FfliBiear) * a fact of the past is exhibited as a rule for all time.' 

' Not may lay (A.V.), which would be n»«n : the word states a fact, 
!zactly as nN2tD does. 
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< 
act of violence, i Sa. 15, 2. Ez. 21, 9 (cf. 8) ^^l^n. Lev. 26, 

44 nevertheless, when they are in the land of their enemies, 
D^jnDKD t^ I do not reject them. Ps. 20, 7 now know I that 
Yahweh is sure to save his anointed. Nu. 32, 19 nK3 {mil el, 
and so pf., not ptcp.'). 2 Chr. 12, 5 ^n3Ty. 

Here also may be noticed the use of the pf. in Jer. 4, 13 
Woe to us, for J ^^7 r?f ^'^ ^^^ undone / (at the prospect of the 
invader's approach : comp. 2(Xa>Xa, and such phrases as II. 15, 

128 fuuv6fi€P€y <l>p€vas rjke^ Si^^6opas). Isa. 6, 5. Ps. 31, 23. 

Lam. 3, 54. Nu. 17, 27. 

14. (8) But the most special and remarkable use of the 
tense, though litde more than an extension of the last idiom, 
±< is as th e prophetic perfect: its abrupt appearance in this 
' ' capacity imparts to descriptions of the future a forcible and 
expressive touch of reality, and reproduces vividly the certainty 
with which the occurrence of a yet future event is contem- 
plated by the speaker^. Sometimes the perfect appears thus 

1 It may be worth while here to remind the reader that in verbs i"y 
the pf. fern. nw| is mitel, the ptcp. fem. n«a milrd ; (no^n, therefore, 
Isa. 51, 10, according to the punctuation, is the perfect, although pre- 
ceded by the article; see, however, on this and similar passages, the 
writer's Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel ^ p. 58, or Ges.-Kautzsch, 
ed. 25, § 138, 3^). This distinction may be easily borne in mind, if it 
be recollected that in each case the position of the tone depends simply 
upon the particular application of a general rule : on the one hand, all 
fem. adjectives in n^ are regularly accented on the ultima, e.g. nlpp? ; 
on the other hand, all tense-formes ending in rr-^, 1—, v, with a vowel 
(not skwd) before the last radical, except in certain special cases, take 
the tone upon the penultima, e.g. nj^^M, *p^j7, ^iD^an, ^^rjai. We are 
now further in a position to understand how upon exactly the same 
principle n|QH3 Ps. 19, 8 must be the ptcp., and no^M,: Isa. 53, 7 the 
pausal form of the perfect. 

^ The Greek aorist is similarly used, at least in the apodosis, to 
* express future events which must certainly happen ' (Jelf, § 403, 3) ; 
and even coupled with a future, II. 4, 161 tie re «a2 bif/k rcXcc, o^ re 
li€y&K^ dirlnauv. 9, 413 (see further below, § 136 7). Compare also 
its force in such descriptive passages as II. 9, 7 (^x^^*^)* '5} ^^^' i^» 
399-300. 20, 497. Phaedrus 245 A (i)^W<r^). 351 A. B. 254 B. etc. 
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only for a single word ; sometimes, as though nothing more 
than an ordinary series of past historical events were* being 
described, it extends over many verses in succession : con- 
tinually the series of perfects is interspersed with the simple 
future forms, as the prophet shifts his point of view, at one 
moment contemplating the events he is describing from the 
real standpoint of the present, at another moment looking 
back upon them as accomplished and done, and so viewing 
them from an ideal position in the future. 

It will be best to classify under distinct heads the various 
modes in which this perfect of certitude, or prophetic perfect, 
may appear. 

(a) The description of the future scene may begin with the 
perfect, whether the verbs following (if there be any) fall back 
into the future or not: Nu. 24, 17 a star Tl^iJ hath proceeded 
out of Jacob, and shall etc. Jud. 4, 14 hath he not gone out 
before thee ? Isa. 5,13 Therefore n ja hath my people gone 
into captivity (although the captivity is only anticipated). 25 
mn p 7P etc. 8, 23. 9, 1-6 the people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light etc. 10, 28—31 (of the march of 
the Assyrian) he is come to *Ayydth etc. 21, i JO. 12 NJiN. 
24, 4-12 (except 9). 28, 2 TOn (the prophet "sees Samaria 
already laid low on the ground). 30, 5. 33, 3. 42, 17. 45, 
i6f. 46, if. (the fall of Babylon and its idols spoken of as 
achieved: for the parallel ptcp. cf. Jer. 5, 6). Jer. 2, 26 iK^'^ah. 
5, 6 D3n (where observe that the impf. and ptcp. follow : in 
each of the three parallel expressions the prophet seizes upon 
a fresh aspect of the scene). 13, 26 ^naK^n. 28, 2 (in 4, the 
impf. najTK), 32, 24f. 46, 14-16. 23 f. 51, 8. 41. Ez. 3, 25. 
24, 14^ etc. Amos 5, 2. Zeph. 3, 18. Ps. 22, 22. 30 all the 
fat ones of the earth have eaten and worshipped. 26, 12 my 
foot standeth in a level land. 30, 12. 36, 13 (the Psalmist sees 
the wicked already fallen), 41, 4. ?i, 24. 15, n etc. Com- 
pare Jer. 6, 15^. 49, 8. 50, 31 (V^JIi?? ^t)^ 

It thus occurs (exceptionally) after oaths or other strong 

c 2 
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asseverations; as ^ OK Jer. 15, 11 (22, 6 etc. with the impf.); 
Dt^ ^? 2 Ki. 5, 20 (i Sa. 26, 10. 2 Sa. 15, 2t, the impf.; cf. 

§"6). 

ip) It frequently appears after ^2), the reason for an asser- 
tion or a command being found in some event the occurrence 
of which, though still future, is deemed certain, and contem- 
plated accordingly by the writer; Isa. 11, 9 they will do no 
destruction in all my holy mountain, for the earth is filled with 
the knowledge of Yahweh (at the time alluded to has been 
filled). 15, 6''. 8. 9. 16, 8. 9 ^M. 23, I. 4. 14 howl, for your 
stronghold has been wasted I 24, 18. 23 "yyo, 29, 20. 32, 10 
rb^, 14. 34, 2. 35, 6. 60, I. Jer. 25, 14. 31, 6. 9^ 11. 25. 
Mic. I, 9. 12. 16. Zeph. i, 11. Zech. 11, 2. Ps. 6. 9f. V^^» 
28, 6. 31, 22 (prob.). 56, 14. 59, I7^ Gen. 30, 13 I am in 
luck, for the daughters ''?^"^f'^? are sure to call me lucky ! 

Without ^3, Isa. 21, 2 ^HDK^n. 14 (reason for 13). 33, 14. 
34, 14^. 15^. 16^. 35, 2. Zeph. 2, 2 like chaff hath the day 
(the time of delay before pn tilh) passed by! 3, 14 f Lam. 4, 22. 

(y) But the pf. is also found (without ^3) where, in a 
description of the future, it is desired to give variety to 
the scene, or to confer particular emphasis upon individual 
isolated traits in it ; it may in this case appear in the midst 
of a series of imperfects, either dovvd4T<os, or connected with 
what precedes by the copulative, provided that the \ is separated 



^ In some of the passages from the Psalms we may not perhaps feel 
assured that the perfects are to be imderstood in this sense, as represent* 
ing the certainty and confidence felt by the writers as regards the events 
they anticipate. It is no doubt possible that they may simply describe 
past facts or former experiences (like 4, 2. 31, 6 etc.) which the writer 
desires to refer to: so, for example, 28, 6. 31, 22. 36, 13. Bnt the 
' perfect of certitnde ' is of such frequent and well-established occnrrence, 
and at the same time so much more forcible and appropriate to the con- 
text than the more common-place * perfect of experience,* that we need 
not scruple to interpret accordingly. Such sudden turns as those in 6, 9. 
28, 6. 30, 12 are no less effective and emphatic than the abrupt intro- 
duction of a new and dissimilar key in a piece of music. 
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from the verb by one or more intervening words (if this be ) 
not the case, i. e. if the conjunction is immediately followed 
by the verb, the imperfect tense with *! is of course employed: 
see below, § 83). For instance, without waw: — 

Isa. 5, 28. 30 iK^a 8, 8. 13, lo^ 16, 10. 17, iil> (if 13 be 
a verb). 19, 6^ 7^. 24, \i^, 25, 8 V^? he hath swallowed up 
death for everl (contrast 7 y73l). 30, 19 ^J? as soon as he 
heareth, he hath answered thee I 33, 5^ hath filled, etc. 47, 9. 
49, 17. 51, iil> ^D3 pa-'B^:!. Jer/25, 38. 31, 5l>. 47, ^. Joel 2, 
10. 4, 15. Zech. 9, 15 ^DH, Ps. 37, 20. Job 5, 19 f in six 
troubles he will deliver thee, and in seven evil will not touch 
thee ; in famine ^*JB he hath redeemed thee from death, and in 
war from the power of the sword I 

Cbs. After an imperative, — the poet, by an abrupt transition, picturing 
what he desires as already achieved, Isa. 21, 14. Ps. 68, 31^ (cf. 29*). 
Many commentators, to be sure, prefer to punctuate the verbs in question 
as imperatives ; but the alteration has a weakening effect, and does not 
appear to be necessary : cf. £zek. 24, 5^ 

With waw: — 

Isa. 5, 27^ (a particular feature in their approach described 
as \kiO\i^ present to the eye). 11, 8 ^^ ... j. 18, 5 Jtnn n"»pn. 
19, 8^ 25, 12. 30, 32. Jer. 48, 33l>. Job 5, 23. 22, 28l>. 
And similarly in descriptions of the present, Ps. 7, 13 (we 
see the bow already drawn). 11, 2 13313. Job 41, 20. Com- 
pare also Ps. 38, 17; Job 5, II. 28, 25 and he regulateth: 
in all these passages there is a change of construction, the 
writer passing suddenly from an expression of modality to 
the statement oi a/act^. 



^ In the parallel passage 35, 10 we have the smoother, less forcible 
ID 3^ ^•''V?^: the change is curious and instructive; it appears to have 
arisen from the tail of the | becoming accidentally shortened, or a copyist 
in doubt preferring the more ordinary construction, as the LXX in 35, 10 
as well as 51, 11 have dir^Spa (which they are unlikely to have gone out 
of their way to choose, had they read ^D3i). 

^ I have been led to give a large number of examples of this use of the 
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15. Sometimes the perfect is used in order to give em- 
phatic expression to a predicate, conceived as being immedi- 
ately and necessarily involved in the subject of the verb*: 
thus Pr. 8, 35 Qri, he that finds me has (in that very act) 

/oundMe. 14, 31. 16, 26. 30. 17, 5. 27, 16; cf. 22, 9. 

16. (9) The_perfect is used where we should employ by 
preference ther pluperfects i.e. in cases where it is desired to 

'biihg two actions in the past into a special relation with each 
other, and to indicate that the action described by the plu- 
perfect was completed before the other took place. The 
function of the pluperfect is thus to throw two events into 
their proper perspective as regards each other : but the tense 
is to some extent a superfluous one — it is an elegance for 
which Hebrew possesses no distinct form, and which even in 
Greek, as is well known, both classical and Hellenistic, is 
constantly replaced by the simple aorist. Gen. 2, 2 God 
blessed the works which nJS'y he had made, LXX A iiroirja-e ; 
6, I. 19, 28 and behold the smoke nbv had ascended (had 
begun to ascend before Abraham looked). 20, i8 for he had 
shut up etc. 28, 11 fc<3. 31, 34 and Rachel had taken (before 
Laban entered into the tent, v. 33). 34, 5. 38, 15. Dt. 9, 16. 
Jud. 6, 28. I Sa. 28, 20 for ^DK vh he had not eaten bread. 
30, 12. 2 Sa. 18, 18. I Ki. I, 6. 41 (they had finished t2Xm% 
when they heard). 2 Ki. 9, 16. Isa. 6, 6 ; after a conjunction 
like ^^^^ Gen. 7, 9. 18, 33. 20, 13 etc. 

Or, somewhat differently, when it may be wished to indi- 
cate explicitly that a given action was anterior to another 
action named immediately afterwards (not, as in the first 
case, named previously), Ps. 30, 7. 8 (where by rendering 
^mOK, nmiDyn by the plupf. we bring them into distinct 
relief as anterior to the following mnon). 31, 23. Job 32, 4 

perfect, not only on account of its intrinsic importance, but also for 
a reason which will appear more fully in Chap. VIII. 

* Cf. Rom. 13, 8 d 7«5p &ya'Kwv rdv trepov, rhv vdfiov ircirXi^p»K€, and 
"Winer, § 40. 4^. 
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but Elihu had waited^ for they were older than he. 42, 5 by 
hearing of the ear had I heard of thee, but now hath mine eye 
seen thee. 

17. (10) Similarly, in the descrip tion of future even tSj it 
is often convenient in English to exhibit more distinctly the 
relation of two actions to one another by substituting for the 
Heb. perfect the future perfect , or 'pauUo-post-futurum;' but 
this is by no means always obligatory, or even desirable. 
Thus after ^3==/^r; Lev. 14, 48 KQ"U. 19, 8 they that eat it 
shall bear their own sin, for (if any one eats it) he will have 
profaned vihaX is holy to Yahweh. i Sa. 14, 10. 20, 22 if I 
say thus, go; for IQ^^ Yahweh will (in that case) have sent 
thee away. 2 Sa. 5, 24 tK ^D (W omitted in i Chr. 14, 15). 

• 

Ez. 3,21 for (in that case) "^nw (pf. in pausa) he will have 
Seen warned and thou wilt have delivered thy soul ; in a rela- 
tive clause, Gen. 48, 6 which thou shall have begotten (not 
may est beget, which would be Iviin). i Sa. i, 28 all the days 
HM new which he shall have been. Jer. 8, 3 D^^^niin (24, 9 
^n^'l^); after conjunctions, such as nnK Lev. 14, 43 l?n inK 
after that he has taken away the stones. 25, 48 ; ^i^ 2 Ki. 7, 3 
:«no ny tiU we are dead. Ez. 34, 21. Mic. 5, 2 nn^"» njf n» 

*w^X ^^ti^ ^^® *i^^ when she that beareth shall have borne ; 
W nK^5 "^V Gen. i8, 15 until I have done etc. Nu. 32, 17. Isa. 
6, lit; Dtjt ny 30, 17. Gen. 24, 19. Ruth 2, 21 1; DK "•? 
^^ ^n^DX 2 Ki. 4, 24 except I bid thee; ^3 Isa. 16, 12 it 
shall come to pass, nN"j3 ^3 when Moab has appeared (cum 
apparuerit) etc. Ps. 138, 4. i Chr. 17, 11 when thy days Ifccbo 
have been fulfilled (in 2 Sa. 11, 12 INbc). Dan. 11, 36; DK 
(=when), Isa. 4, 4 : cf. § 138. 

18. (i i) The use of the perfect in both the protasis and 
apodosis of certain forms of hypothetical propositions will be 
illustrated below : see Chap. X. A few cases, however, may 
be noticed here in which the pf. is employed to denote events 
a ppertaining toj ^asUigiej. whjcli might have happened but did 
not happen^ which are therefore only for the Jnoffifint conceiyed 
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as ha ving occurred, under conditions not actuallj realized. 
In Greek the existence of such conditions is (though not 
universally^, Jelf, §§ 858 f. Winer, § 42. 2^) noted by h» in 
the apodosis: we observe therefore that the Heb. perfect 
corresponds not merely to the Greek aorist by itself, but to 
the Greek aorist with or, that in other words it expresses the 
conitngent as well as the actual occurrence of an event — the 
sense of the reader, or the tone in which the words are 
spoken, readily determining to which category the event is to 
be referred. So after DJD? Ps. 73, 2. 119, 87. Pr. 5, 14 ; 
^B^NS Zech. ID, 6*>. Job 10, 19 I ought to have been (§ 39 /3) 
as though ^n"*^!! nh I had not been born. Ob. 16 vn Kli?3 IVH. 
See further §§ 139, 141, 144. 

19. {12) The perfect is used rather singu larly in questions: 
I. after ^D? iy Ex. 10, 3 until when i^JKD wilt thou have re- 
fused? Ps. 80, 5 ; or HJK ly Ex. 16, 28, and with an impf. in. 
the parallel clause Hab. i, 2. Pr. i, 22. Cf. Jer. 22, 23 H^nilfnp 
(contrast 4, 30. 13, 21). 

And 2. to express astonishment at what appears to the 
speaker in the highest degree improbable : — 

Gen. 18, 12 '^Oin- J"d- 9, 9' II- 13 am I to have lost my 
fatness "•naprn and go? etc. 2 Ki. 20, 9 ^?n iveritne'^? Nu. 17, 
28 shall we ever have finished dying? Pr. 24, 28; and 
possibly Ps. 73, 11. Job 22, 13. 

Gen. 21, 7 who' could have said to Abraham? Nu. 23, 10. 
I Sa. 26, 9 n(531 . . . X\^ ^p who is to have i>\it forth his hand 
. . . and be guiltless ? LXX tU hroiaei (quite different from 

^ And compare the use of the indicative in Latin, e. g. Hor. Carm. 2. 
17, 27 Me truncQS illapsus cerebro Sustulerat nisi Faunus ictum Deztra 
levasset 

* Where, accordingly, there is no occasion (with Hitzig on Ps. 11, 3) 
to change the punctuation and read "sj^n. 

' Cf. Ephrem Syras III. p. 59 if painters cannot paint the wind ^^^. 

eij« ^& whose tongue can have described the Son of God ? for which 
in str. 18 we have the impf. io^J. 
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Dt. s, 23. Lam. 3, 37. Pr. 30, 4. Job 9, 4 who ever hardened 
himself against him ♦^^^^^l and escaped whole? as is clear 
from both the sense of the passage and the difference in the 
tense of the second verb : see above, § 9, and Chap. VIII). 

Ps. II, 3. 60, II. 

20. (13) Is there ^iprecative perfect in Hebrew? or does 
the perfect in Hebrew, as in certain cases in Arabic, serve to 
give emphatic enmiciation to a wish ? The affirmative was 
maintained by Ewald, § 223^, who cited Isa. 26, 15. Ps. 10, 
16. 31, 6. 57, 7. 116, 16. Job 21, 16. 22, 18. Lam. i, 21. 
3, 57-61 and the *old form of speech' preserved Ps. 18, 47; 
and by B5ttcher, §§ 9398, 947*^, who, accepting out of Ewald's 
instances only Ps. 116, 16. Job 21, 16. 22, 18. Lam. 3, 57- 
61, added to the list Isa. 43, 9. Mic. i, 10 Kt. Ps. 4, 2. 7, 7. 
22, 22. 71, 3. 141, 6V In any case, if the usage exists, it 
is but an extension of the same manner of speech which has 
been already explained, § 14, viz, the perfect of certitude; 
the prominent position of the verb — in Arabic ^ to avoid mis- 
construction, it all but universally stands first in the sentence 
— ^aided by the tone of voice with which it is uttered, being 
sufficient to invest the conviction or hope, which is all that 
the tense employed in itself expresses, with the character of a 
wish. . But the fact is that the evidence for this significadon of 
the pf. is so precarious, the passages adduced in proof of it' 

^ Two other passages quoted, Jer. 50, 5. Joel 4, 11, do not belong 
here, the verb in each being attached to 1 . 

* For the Arabic usage see Ewald, Gramm, Arab, §§ 198, 710; 
Wright, Arabic Gramm. ii. p. 3. Even the fact that in Hebrew the 
position of the verb is neglected ought to excite suspicion : in Arabic it 
is just the position which gives to the tense that interjectional force, upon 
which, in Ewald's words, its peculiar significance entirely depends. 

' £. g. Ps. 4, 3. 116, 16 are quite naturally explained by § 9; 7, 7. 
71, 3 resemble substantially nn^M*i Ps. 10, 14. 35, 22 ; Lam. 3, 57 ff. has 
been discussed already; Isa. 26, 15 are words spoken from the stand- 
point of the future, and 43, 9 the tenses, if isnps be a perf. (so Konig, 
Lehrgebdude^ L p. 184), are similar to those in 41, 5 (£w. Hitz. Del. 
Dillm. and Ges.-K. § 51 Rem. 3 [doubtfully], however, treat I2^2p3 as 
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admitting of a ready explanation by other means, that it will 
be safer to reject it altogether ^ 



an imperative). As regards Ps. 23, 2a it is to be noticed that the words 
in question stand on the border-ground between the petition for help and 
the thanksgiving for its approach : it might almost be said that the poet 
began with the intention of saying Paj2^pD^Q"t>3ipoi, but that, as he 
wrote, the prospect of the deliverance burst upon him so brightly as to 
lead him to speak of it as an accomplished fact ^an^:v, which he then 
makes the key-note of the following verses 23-32. Compare further 
Hupfeld*s note on Ps. 4, 2. Delitzsch would confine the use to such 
* inteijectional exclamations * as the one contained in the two verses from 
Job ; but even there it is questionable whether it is necessary or legiti- 
mate to have recourse to it : Hitzig sees in npm only an earnest protes- 
tation of innocence, and translates by the present indicative. 

^ The same conclusipn is defended, with additional reasons, by Prof. 
August Miiller, in his review of the present work, pp. 202 f. (the precative 
perfect not used at all in Arabic to express concrete, personal petitions, 
such as would be contained in most of the passages referred to : in the 
other passages, no exegetical necessity for having recourse to it) : it is 
adopted also by Ges.-Kautzsch, § 106. 3^ note. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Imperfect alone. 

21. In marked antithesis to the tense we have just dis- 
cussed, the imperfect in Hebrew , as in the other Semitic 
languages, indi cates action as... ^^j'£gJ!g/jL_^s evolving itself 
actively from its subject, as developing. The imperfect does 
not irnply mere continuance as such (which is the function 
of the participle), though, inasmuch as it emphasizes the 
process introducing "and leading to completion, it expresses 
what may be termed progressive co ntinuance ; by thus seizing 
upon an action while nascent, and representing it under its 
most striking and impressive aspect (for it is just when a 
fresh object first appears upon a scene that it exhibits greater 
energy, and is, so to speak, more aggressive, than either 
while it simply continues or after it has been completed), 
it can present it in the liveliest manner possible — it can 
present it in movement rather than, like the pf., in a condition 
of rest. The action thus exhibited as ready or about to take 
place may belong to the past, the present, or the future ; but 
an event ready and so capable of taking place would be 
likely and liable to occur more than once ; we thus find the 
imperfect employed to denote reiterated actions—* a mist 
n?^ tis^d to go up ' (upon repeated occasions ; but i<V^ "^»^J^ 
'and a river was (unintermittently) proceeding out of the 
garden ')^ In strictness, n7Xr expresses only a single event 

^ Cf. the English *apt,' properly « fitted, suited, adapted, but also 
used in the phrase ' to^ be apt to do so and so,' in a frequentative significa- 
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as beginning or ready to take place ; but an action of which 
this may be predicated is in the nature of things likely to 
happen more frequently, and thus the additional idea of 
* recurrency ' would be speedily superinduced upon the more 
limited original signification of the imperfect ^. 

22. The same form is furt her emploied JO .dftSrrihft PVP.ntSl 
belonging to iht/uiurej for the future is emphatically rh 
luK\ov, and this is just the attribute specially expressed by 
the imperfect. The idea of reiteration is not prominent in 
this case, because the occurrence of the event spoken of is 
by itself sufficient to occupy and satisfy the mind, which 
does not look beyond to reflect whether it is likely to happen 
more than once : o n the o ther hand, when a past event is 
described by the impf. the attention is at once arrested tTy 
the peculiarities of the tense — original and derived — which 
sie^noi explained if ^single action alone be assumed. The 
mere occurrence of an event is denoted by the perfect ; the 
unpf., therefore (unless its appearance be attributable solely 
to chance), must have been chosen in order to suggest some 



tioD ^*to be liable^ accustomedf or used to do so and so : ' we here see how 
an expression indicating simply readiness or capacity may so extend its 
original connotation as to acquire in addition the power of connoting 
recurrence. 

^ Tiie connexion between the ideas of incipiency ada reiteration may 
be Ulustrated by the use of the element -o-k- in Greek, which in words 
like yqpA<JK<Ut ^fidaicaj (cf. senesco, pubesco, cresco, etc.), possesses & 
inchoative force, while in the Homeric and Ionic forms i^eucrdairirc, 
tiv€<rtc€, ikd<Tafftc€, etc., it appears as an affix expressing iteration. ' The 
gradual realization and the repetition of an action are regarded by 
language as nearly akin* (Curtius, Elucidations, p. 143) : tlvtcKe, then, 
meaning properly ' he was on the point of saying,' very quickly becomes 
* he would or used to say.* 

In most of the verbs ending in -oma, the original inchoative force is 
no longer traceable at aU, in others it is only traceable after reflection, 
e. g. in yrfviiaKw, fii/arlfeitw, 9irff<nm, ffrtpioKw — another example of a 
form preserved by language, even after its distinctive meaning had been 
lost Cf. Curtius, Das Griech, Verbum, i. 369, 285. 
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additional feature characteristic of the occurrence, which, in 
the case before"us^ is t>^^ fant (nr pnssihility) ^f itsQgpetition 

28. An idea, however, like that of nascency, beginning, or 
going to be is almost indefinitely elastic : on the one hand, 
that which is in the process of coming to pass is also that 
which is destined or must come to pass (t6 ficXXov) ; on the 
other hand, it is also that which can or may come to pass. 
If the subject of the verb be also the speaker, i. e. if the verb 
be in the first person, that which is about to come to pass 
will be commonly that which he himself desires or wishes 
to come to pass; if, however, the verb be in the second 
or third person, it naturally expresses the wishes of the 
speaker as regards some one else, and so conveys a more 
or less emphatic permission which imperceptibly passes, 
especially in negative sentences, into a command, "^^"^.^ Dt, 
32, 20 / will or am about to look, I should like to look; 
756^ thou mayest eat Gen. 2, 16, but, in the injunctions for 
the passover, Ex. 12, \\ ye are to or shall eat it ; i'^l^n K? 
Gen. 2, 17 thou mayest, shall, or must, not eat it; n\T a is 
about to be, or, if spoken by a person with power to bring 
it about, it shall be, n^n^. ^ it is not to be, 

24. But again, since the imperfect expresses an action not I 
as done, but only as doing, as possessing consequently an 
element of uncertainty and indeterminateness, not already 
fixed and defined but capable of assuming any form, or 
taking any direction which may be impressed upon it from 
without, it is used after conjunctions such as R???, "*^^??, If, 
precisely as in Latin the corresponding terms are followed 
not by the indicative, the mood of certainty, but by the 
sub junctive^ the mood of contingency. And, in accordance 
with the principle stated above that the Hebrew * tenses ' do 
not in themselves specify the period of time within which 
a given action must have happened, any of the nuances just 
assigned to the imperfect will retain their force in the past as 
well as in the present, the same tense is competent to express 
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both IS to and was to, may and mighty can and could^ will and 
would, shall and should, in all the varied positions and shades 
of meaning which these auxiliaries may assume. Our English 
will and would, as commonly used to describe a custom or 
habit, correspond probably most closely to the Hebrew tense 
in this application ; but obviously these terms would not be 
suitable to represent it always, and recourse must therefore 
be had to other expressions, 
r 26. The imperfect, then, may characterize action as poten- 
1 Hal; but this potentiality may be expressed either (i) as a 
substantive and independent fact, i. e. the tense may appear 
/ as indicative; or (2) as regulated by the will of a personal 
agent, i.e. the tense may appear as voluntative (optative); 

Lor (3) as determined by some antecedent event, i. e. the tense 
may appear as subjunctive ^. 

26. We may now proceed to arrange the various senses 
in which the imperfect is employed. 

/ In the descriptio n of_past occurrences it is used in two 
different ways, as expl ained above ; (1) to repr esen t an e vent 
wh ile nasc ent, (ytyyoMgyoy). and so, by seizing upon it while in 
movement rather than while at rest, to picture it with peculiar 

\ vividness to the mental eye; and(J.)as ajre^uentative^jto^ 
^ suggest the reiteration of the event spoken of. In which of 
these senses it is on each occasion to be understood is left to 
the intelligence of the reader to determine ; and this will not 
generally lead him astray. In cases where any doubt remains, 
it may be inferred either that the decision is immaterial, or 
else that the requisite data for forming one no longer exist as 
they must have done when the passage was written — a con- 

T^^"^^— ' ■■■"  -- - I I 1 11 II     i_»i >-   

^ It will be observed that this tripartite division is not maintained in 
what follows. The fact is that Hebrew, unlike Arabic, possesses no 
distinctive terminations to mark the subjunctive mood : although there- 
fore the imperfect fulfils the functions which elsewhere belong to a 
subjunctive, distinguishable as such, it is sufEcient to notice the fact 
generally, without pausing to enquire upon each occasion whether the 
tense is indicative or subjunctive. 
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sideration which will of course account for much of the 
obscurity that rests upon the interpretation of ancient docu- 
ments in all languages. 

27. (i) This usage is naturally most frequent in a poetical 
or elevated style : but in prose equally the imperfect, if 
describing a single action and so not capable of explanation 
as a frequentative, operates by bringing into prominence the 
process introducing it and preliminary to its complete exe- 
cution (as in Greek KoredvcTo, was in course of sinking). Here 
it may sometimes be rendered in English by the * historical 
present^ the effect of which is to present in strong relief and 
with especial liveliness the features of the scene which it 
describes : but in fact, the idiom is one of those which our 
language is unable to reproduce : the student must feel the 
force of the tense in the Hebrew, and endeavour not to 
forget it as he reads the translation in English, 

(a) First of all, in the language of poetry or prophecy; 
Ex. 15, 5 the depths "^l^T. cohered them I 6. 7. 15. Nu. 23, 7 
and he took up his parable and said. From Aram Balaq ^?n3^ 
hring.eih me I Dt. 32, 10 ^HNiytp^^ he found him (ox findeih him) 
in a desert land! (contrast Hos. 9, 10 '•nxvo). Jud. 5, 8. 26. 
29 (vivid pictures of Jael stretching out her hand, and the 
princesses in the act of answering), Isa. 43, 17. 45, 4 135^?.. 

5. 51, 2 Sarah ^Jf'.^^'J^ who hare you, Hab. 3, 3. 7. Job 3, 3 
perish the day ^3 y^^ I was being born in ! (contrast Jer. 20, 
14 to W^ "^?^^). II why did I not go on to die (at once die) 
from the womb? 4, 12. 15 f. 10, 10 f. 15, 7. 38, 8^. Ps. 7, 
16 and falleth into the pit  '^j??) he is or was making^. 18, 4^ 
7. 21. 30, 9 (Hitz. Del). 32, 5a. 80, 9^ 104, 6-8. 116, 3f, 

6. Lam. 3, 8 when I would fain cry : see further § 85. 

^ Not, as A. v., made; the impf. shews that the writer thought of the 
process as not completed — while engaged upon carrying out his design, 
the destruction overtakes him. 

* * In lebhaft crregter Rede die Vergangenheit wie Gegenwart ge- 
schaut ' (Hitzig). 
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(/3) In prose this use of the impf. is only common after TK 
or C^D, which introduce or point to an ensuing event, and 
are accordingly constantly followed by this tense. Thus, for 
example, after tK Ex. 15, i "^^^'J W then sang Moses {pro- 
ceeded, went on to sing).. Dt. 4, 41. Josh. 8, 30. 10, 12 etc. ; 
after D'^.9 or tD'^.921 all but uniformly, Gen. 2, 5. 19, 4. 24, 
45. I Sa. 3, 3. i^ etc.* The impf. is also found occasionally 
with reference to past time after *T2 or "^K'fi* 'Tg until; but here 
the indefiniteness inherent in this conjunction being at times 
more perceptibly felt may have co-operated in the adoption 
of the impf. in preference to the perfect. Thus Josh. 10, 13 
^P\ "IJ?. Jon. 4, 5. Ps. 73, 17. Qoh. 2, 3. 2 Chr. 29, 34^ 

(y) The following instances are of an exceptional charac- 
ter : Jud. 2, I HTgj? I brought you up out of Egypt etc. (setting 
forth the occurrence in bright relief) ^ i Ki. 21, 6 '1?*^^^ ^3 
(perhaps frequentative). 2 Ki. 8, 29 (=9, 15: in 2 Chr. 22, 
6 the pf.) ; and preceded by the conj. \ (cf. § 85 Obs,), Gen. 
37, 7 n3^3Dn njni and behold they began to move round 
(Joseph represents the sheaves as being in motion; conceive 
13D in place of 'n, and how lifeless the image becomes I). Ex. 

* 1« is, however, also frequently found with the pf., Gen. 4, 26. Ex. 
4, a6. 15, 15. I Ki. 22, 50 etc. : but ditd only very rarely, Gen. 24, 15 
(contrast v. 45 above), i Sa. 3, 7* (contrast 7**); and DiTDa Ps. 90, a. 
Pr. 8, 25. Comp. the use of the impf. in Syriac, after ^ ip^ Gen. 13, 
10. Dt. 33, I. I Sa. 9, 15. Acta S. Pelagiae (Gildenteister), 5, 21; ^ 
? ««J> John 17, 5; II^ 2 Ki. 6, 32. Jer. i, 5 al. 

• With ihQperf.y Dt. 2, 14. 9, 21. Josh. 2, 22 etc. It will be remem- 
bered how antequam,priusquam, and donee may be followed indifferently 
by a subjunctive or indicative, according to the mode in which the oc- 
currence of the event is conceived by the writer. 

' The impf., as used in this prose passage, of past time, is no doubt 
unexpected and peculiar : hence some scholars suspect the text to be 
defective, and would restore [iQhi (Ex. 3, 16) oanw »mpD TpD] "losn 
'i') nby« or n^3;^<[j DDn« »mpD ipD] lo^n (Bottcher; Doominck, 
Bijdrage tot de Teksikritiek van Richt. i-xvi, 1879, p. 13; Budde, 
TheoL Lit.-zeit. 1884, col. 211 : notice in the first suggestion the Sfioiori- 
\€VTov) : but it is doubtful if such expedients are necessary. 
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8, 20. 2 Sa» 15, 37 KU^ Dli>5yaK) {went on to enter; the actual 

< 

entry is recorded later, 16, 15 ^fc*3), 23, 10. i Ki. 7, 8^. 20, 
33. 13, 20. Jer. 52, 7. Ezra 9, 4 ^SDN'; 7NI came gathering 
to me. 

In poetry also it sometimes occurs immediately after a pf., 
in which case it indicates the rapid or instantaneous manner 
in which the second action is conceived as following the first : 
Ex. 15, 12. 14. Hab. 3, 10. Ps. 37, 14 f. 46, 7. 69, 33 (cf. 
I Sa. 19, 5). 74, 14. 77, 17^ 

28. But the impf. is also used in the same way of a single 
action in the present time, in order to express it with force, 
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Gen. 37, 15. Nu. 24, 17 ^3NnK J see him, but not now! i Sa. 
21, 15 ^^^'jn. Jer. 6, 4 the day hath turned (pf.), and the 
shadows of evening ^^f, are beginning to lengthen, Hos. i, 2^ 
(or freq. plays the whore). Hab. 3, 9. 12. Job 4, 5. 32, 19 
?P?1 is ready to hurst (A.V.). Ps, 2, 2, 17, 12 he is like a lion 
^^D3^ {that is) eager iox prey (at the moment when he is eager). 
In poetry, after nj;^ Dt, 32, 35". nya Job 6, 17. DV Ps. 56, 4*. 
29. More freq ii<^ pt '^ ^^ "?^ o f ^hft impf ;ts equivalent 
to the future — a use which is clearly only an extension of 
that noted in § 28 : there the action is conceived to be taking 
place (but not completed) as the words are uttered ; here it 
has not yet begun to take place at all, but its beginning to do 
so is contemplated in the future — nearer or more remote, as 
the context and sense demand. Numerous instances may 
readily be found, e.g. Gen. 12, 12^. 16, 12, 49, i, Ex. 6, i. 
9, 5 etc.* 



* Ps. 66, 6. 104, 6 (where a word is interposed) are different The 
same daiuv^trov is a favourite idiom with Hosea, 4, 7. 5, 10. 8, 3. 9, 6* 
(see § 154). 7, 9 (cf. V. 15): see also 2 Chr. 12, 7. 

' This and die two foUowing passages might also be explained by 
§ 33. The infin. is the usual construction after n!^ or D^^ 

' In the^fj/pers. I shally Gen. 15, 8. Jud. 13, 22. 15, 18. Isa. 38, 11. 
Jer. 4*, 2i». Job 17, 10 : but most usually /wzV/, i Ki. 2, 30. Ruth i, 17. 
Gen. 2, 18. 6^ 7« 8, a I, I a^ a etc. Ps. la, 6. a a, a6 etc, I shall is the 
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If the future is close at hand, the verb may be rendered 
almost indifTerently by a present or future : i Ki. i, 42 
"^^^ annunciaturus es, announcest or wilt announce, art on 
the point of announcing. Ps. 2, 2. 59, 9. 

80. (2) So much for the impf. as denoting a single act. 
By what steps it in addition assumes a frequentative significa- 
tion has been explained above : it only remains to give in- 
stances of its use. 

(a) In past time : Gen. 6, 4 ^^^^ (LXX rightly o5 ia» €l<r€irQ- 

p€vovTo^), 30, 38^16^3^). 42 would not put them in (LXX ovk 

< 
rrt^ei). 3 1, 39 I ^^HK used to bear the loss of it. Ex. i, 12 in 

proportion as they afflicted it, so it multiplied^ and so it spread 

abroad. 19, 19. 40, 36. 38 {used to be). Nu. 9, 16-23* (^6" 

scribing what the Israelites used constantly to do in the 

desert : 37. 23^ the whole is summed up, and stated generally 

as a single fact, in the pf. 11055^). Dt. 32, 16. 17. Josh. 23, 10 

(pould often pursue). Jud. 2, 18 (w<?«/^ repent). 6, 5 {Tvould 

come up). 17, 6=18, 25 nw. I Sa. 2, 22. 9, 9 ^C"|g^ 18, 5, 

21, 12 W Tvh Npn is not this he of whomW^^ kept singing? 

(on the well-known occasion 18, 6. 7). 2 Sa. i, 22 the sword 

of Saul Dpn ^Wr\ N^ never returned (was not wont to return) 

empty. 12, 18 TOB^ni^n p ^3. i Ki. 3, 4. 5, 28 a month 1W 

would they be etc. 6, 8. 7, 26 ?^3J (oj^^ A? or ze;<?tt/£/ contain). 

38. 10, 5. 16 f. Isa. I, 21 p7» «^^</ to dwell. 6, 2. 7, 23 (where 

the freq. and the fut. senses of the impf. meet in a single 



pure and simple future — German ich soil, I am to or must; the speaker^s 
own inclinations are dormant, and he regards himself as the passive 
creature of circumstances : / will, on the contrary, is the exponent of a 
purpose or volition, and the personal interest of the speaker makes 
itself strongly felt. We may, if we please, substitute / shall for the 
more expressive / wUl, without materially altering the sense: the 
opposite change can, of course, not be made with impunity. 

^ On the frequentative force of \6af, trav, ^vixa &^, etc. with the indie, 
in Hellenistic Greek, see Winer, Gramm, of N, T, Greek, § xlii. 5 
(where, in the note, this passage is wrongly treated as an exception). 
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verse). 23, 7 etc. Ps. 42, g. 55, 15 ?I^n? . . . niD p^noi used 
to walk in the throng. 95, 10. 99, 6 f. (with v, 7 comp. Nu. 9, 
23). 106, 43 (cf. Neh. 9, 27). Job 4, 3 f. 29, 2. 3. 7. 9. 12 f. 
16 f. etc. 2 Chr. 24, 11. 25, 14. 

81. The passages quoted will suffice amply to shew that 
when occurring in the historical books the impf. always ex- 
presses a deal more than the mere pf. : how far more 
picturesque, for example, is the scene Jud. 6, 5 rendered by 
the choice of ^55}! than it would have been had the writer 
simply used the pf. vj! No more, then, need be said on 
the necessity of discriminating the impf. from the pf. ; but a 
few words must be added to guard against the error of con- 
fusing it with the participle. 

The only species of continued action to which the impf, * 
can give expression is the introductory process which may 
culminatejn t he fin ished act, §§ 27 y, 28; and even here its 
use is limited: mere co ntinuance in the sense of duration 
without progress is never expressed by the impf. ; wherever 
this^ems^to be the case, closer examination will shew that 
the apparently continuous action is not really indivisible, but 
consists of a number of separate acts which, following one 
another in rapid succession, present the appearance of perfect 
continuity, and may be actually treated as such by language. 
But the fact that the same series of events may be treated 
under two aspects must not lead us to confuse the form, 
which gives expression to the one with the form that gives 
expression to the other. The particip le is the form which 
indicates continuefl action . 'Forty years long was I grieved 
with this generation:' the English is ambiguous; it may 
correspond either to an original participle or to an original 
impf. As a fact it corresponds to the latter: 'forty years'^ 
long tS^V^ was I grieved^ i. e. upon repeated occasions, not / 
of necessity continuously. Similarly, "^?T. HB^D (Ex. 19, 19) 
is * Moses kept speaking:^ ' Moses was speaking* would be ex- 
pressed by the part. "»?19 ^^^ (see i Ki. i, 25. 42 etc.). 

D 2 
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/ Thus while the impf. m ultiplies an action, the participle pro- 
. longs it.^ Sometimes the two forms are found in juxtaposi- 
tion, as Ps, 99, 6 ; but however closely they may seem to 
resemble each other in meaning, and even where they would 
admit of an interchange without material alteration or detri- 
ment to the sense, it must not be forgotten that they are still 
quite different, and that each seizes upon and brings into 
view a different phase of action. 

The difference between the impf. and the part, is most 
clearly displayed in passages like Gen. 29, 2 D'»vm were lying, 
IpB^ used io water. 1 Sa. 2, i3f. i Ki. 10, 22. Isa. 6, 2 (were 
standing, at the period of the vision — used to cover, fly). At 
other times, on the contrary, the separate units of -v^hich the 
series actually consists are lost from sight and replaced by a 
continuous line': e.g. Gen. 39, 6 ^3W (contrast 2 Sa. 12, 3 
i>5Nn). 23 (contr. Ps. i, 3. i Sa. 14, 47). i Ki. 17, 6 D^K'^no 
(but also nnt5^). 2 Ki. 4, 5. Ps. 37, 12. 21. 26. 

32. (fi) In present time. It may be well here, in order 
to avoid confusion, to remind ourselves of an ambiguity 
existing in the English present tense. The present tense 
in English, besides declaring single and isolated facts, is used 
also to express general truths, to state facts which need not 
necessarily take place at the moment at which the assertion 
is being made, but which either may occur at any time or do 
actually occur periodically : in other words, the present tense 
appears as 2. frequentative: it multiplies an action, and distri- 
butes it over an indefinite number of potential or actual 
realizations. And, in fact, this use of the present in English 
to denote acts which may be or are repeated, is more 



* Accordingly the participle, filling np the intervals which the impf. 
leaves open, is adapted to magnify or exaggerate any circumstance : cf. 
I Ki. 10, 24 f. Ex. 18, 14 (where observe how in this way Jethro repre- 
sents Moses as being more fully and continuously occupied than the 
latter in his reply is willing to admit). Esth. 3, 2 and the reversal of 
the picture in 8, 17^ 9, 3. 
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common than any other. But it is just this frequentative or 
distributive force which the Hebrew impf. possesses, assert- 
ing, as it does, facts which either may be realized at any time, 
or are realized repeatedly. Our present, therefore, and the 
Hebrew impf. agree in a remarkable manner in being able 
to specify actions which though not in themselves appertain- 
ing to any particular period of time whatever, may neverthe- 
less make their appearance at any or every moment. This 
distinction between the two senses of our present tense it is 
important here to keep in mind : because the Hebrew impf., 
while but rarely found in one sense, is extremely common 
in the other. When, therefore, it is said that this tense 
corresponds to the English ' present,' it is necessary to have 
a clear and precise view of what this statement really means. 

88. The imperfect, then, is found — 

(a) Asserting facts of definite occurren ce — w ithin a longer 
or shorter period, as the case may be: ^x. 13, 15 n^f?? / 
redeem (am in the habit of redeeming). 18, 15 the people «3J 
cometh to me (keep coming). Gen. 10, 9. 22, 14 therefore 
■lD«^ // is said; so nON'^Nu. 21, 27. 2 Sa, 5, 8l>; Nu. 17, 19 
where 03^ *1??^ I meet you. Josh. 7, 12. Gen. 50, 3 1«i>D^ p '•D 
for so are wont to he fulfilled. Jud. 14, 10 for so young men 
are accustomed to do, i Sa. 9, 6. 2 Sa. 11, 20 how they shoot, 
Isa. I, 23. 3, i6^ 5, II. 23. 14, 8 doth not come up (never 
cometh up, where notice how never distributes the verb). 27, 
3. 40, 20 C*p2\ 41, 6 (a graphic verse). 44, 17. 59, 11. Jer. 
9, 3. 20, 8. Hos. 4, 12 f. Ps. 3, 6 ^:j3»D"» sustaineth me. 10, 
6- 8-10. II, 2^ 12, 3. 16, 4. 17, 9. 18, 29 because thou 
dost lighten, 22, 3. 8. i8b. 23, 2 f . 35, 11 f. 41, 7f. 42* 2l>. 
46, 6. 64, 5-7. 71, 17 till now do I keep declaring thy 
wonders. 94, 4-6. Job 9, 1 1 he goeth by me, and I see him 
not. 23, 8 f. ; after ^?0 as often as, Jer. 20, 8 (elsewhere the 
infinitive). 

To express a characteristic of an jndi vLdualj Ps. i, 2 
Happy is the man who . . . nanj meditateth, 15, 4 who ^'^\ 
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honoureth etc. 17, 14. 38, 14^'. 52, 9 h*^ (contrast 40, 5 Dt5^). 
58, 6. 91, 5-6. Isa. 40, 26 he callefh, 28 f. 41, 2 f . 56, 2. 

O^j. Frequent as the idiom " idm ns is in the prophets, the impf, 
'» TDM* , introduced parenthetically, is exceptional and should be noticed: 
the call is not a single, momentary one, it is repeated, or at least con- 
tinning. The instances are Isa. i, 11. 18. 33, 10 (Ps. la, 6). 40, i. 25. 
41, 21. 66, 9: and similarly Jer. 51, 35. Pr. 20, 14. 23, 7. 

(b) Asserting facts, wh ich are not conceived as definitely 
occurring within stated or implied limits of time, but as liable 
ccur at any period that may be chosen : e. g. in the enun- 
cTafibn of general maxims or truths, Ps. 1,3 which giveth (is 
always ready to give, in the habit of giving) its fruit in due 
season, and its leaf doth not fade, and all that he doeth he 
maketh to prosper^ 4 drtveih away, 5 do not stand or endure in 
the judgement (are not in the habit of doing so), 6 pen'sheth 
(*will' perish, i.e. either as a pure future, however sure it may 
seem to appear for a time, it will in the end perish ; or as a 
frequentative, implying what may be expected to occur, 
wherever there is a D'»JZKn ^nn). i Sa. 16, 7 HNT. 24, 14. 
Isa. 32, 6 A.V. the vile person will speak villainy (where 
* wiir expresses the habit, just as Pr. 19, 6. 24. Jer. 9, 4. 5 
[Heb. 3. 4]). 40, 31. Hos. 4, II. Ps. 5, 5-7. 7, ^ judgeth 
nations (a general attribute, forming the ground for the 
petition which follows). 10, 14. 11, 4. 17, 2^ thine eyes ^^- 
^^/^ (ground of 2^). 18, 26-28. 39, 7. 48, 8. 49, 11. 65, 9. 
68, 20. 104, 11-17. 22; in the Proverbs constantly, the 
perfect (§ 12) being less usual, 10, i. 2. 3. 4 etc. 26, 14 the 
door turns upon its hinge, and a sluggard upon his bed. Job 
4> I9» 5> 2. 6. 7l>. 12. 14. 18 etc.; regularly also in similes, 
where a habit or custom is referred to, as Ex. 33, 11 ^^^ 
"^?T. as a man speaketh with his neighbour. Nu. 11, 12. Dt. i, 
44. 28, 49. Isa. 9, 2. 31, 4. 55, 10. ^^, 8 etc. 

34. This form of the verb, expressing as it does a general 
truth, is sometimes found attached to a substantive, the rela- 
tive being omitted, to denote a general attribute belonging to 
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it : under these circumstances it almost degenerates into an / 
adjective. Thus Gen. 49, 27 Benjamin is *I'^9I ^^? a ravening -I 
wolf (lit. a wolf (that) ravens). Isa. 40, 20 ajTi^ vh. 51, 12 
n^pj 15^3N mortal maji. 55, 13 an indestructible sign. Hos. 4, 
14 a people Tlfl ^ without understanding; cf. Ps. 78, 6 tD'^Ja 
^?}1 (22, 32 the ptcp.). And in comparisons, to define more 
closely the tertium comparationis, whether it be regarded as 
expressing pictorially a particular act (§ 28), or as describing 
a general attribute: Dt. 32, 11. Ps. 42, 2 like the hind, as it 
desires (or, which desires) the water-brooks. 83, 15. 92, i3*>. 
Job 7, 2 as a servant ^ SjN^ that longeth (or longing) for the 
shade. 9, 26^ like a vulture ^3N "hv K^O^ as it darts upon the 
prey. Isa. 61, 10- 11. 62, i^ lya* TB73 as a burning lamp*. 
Or it is attached to another verb, so as to qualify it almost in 
the manner of an adverb, Isa. 30, 14 bruising fen! ^ un- 
sparingly^. 42, 14*'. Ps. 17, 3 without finding (qualifying 
^^nS'^V). 26, I I have trusted *TyD« N^ without wavering (Hitz. 
Del). Job 31, 34. 

35. It appears from what has been said that both the 
perf. and the impf. alike, though upon different grounds, may 
be employed to designate those permanent relations which 
constitute on the one hand personal habits or attributes, on 
the other general truths. A permanent relation of this sort 
may, firstly, be viewed as a completed whole, and, as such, 
be denoted by the perfect ; but inasmuch as a state or con- ^ 
dition most commonly declares itself by a succession of acts 
— more or less numerous, as the case may be — its existence 
may, at the same time, with equal propriety, be indicated by 
the impf. as well. It is accordingly at once intelligible upon 
what principle we frequently find the two tenses alternating — 

' At other times, naturaUy, the perf. is more appropriate : Jer. 23, 9. 
Job II, 16 my D*DD as waters that have passed by, 13. 38^ 

* If with Baer we read n^n3, bon* «b wiU quaUfy mawi. 

• The 'synchronistic* imperfect (wnn« and pDHn« being synchronous 
with the preceding oSiyo >n»wnn) : cf. below, §§ i6a, 163. 
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for example in the two members of a verse — ^when used in 
this way; the interchange being naturally, encouraged by the 
y agreeable vSety and relief thereby afforded to the ear. 
Sometimes the change of tense may be retained in English : 
at other times it will be simpler and less pedantic — 2l minor 
grammatical distinction, unless absolutely indispensable for 
the sense, must be given up if its preservation involve stiff- 
ness or sound unnatural — to render both tenses by what is 
here, in English, the idiomatic equivalent of both, viz. the 
present. Yet, however we translate, it must not be forgotten 
that a difference still exists in the words of the original, and 
that each tense possesses a propriety the force of which is 
still perceptible, even where it cannot be reproduced; it is 
simply the imperfection, in this respect, of our own language, 
its deficiency in delicacy that necessitates our obliterating the 
lights and shades which an otherwise constructed instrument 
is capable of expressing. 

Thus Isa. 5, 12^. 26, 9*. 33, 7. 40, 19. 44, 12-18. Hos. 
7, i^. Joel 2, 3*. 6. Hab. 3, 3. Ps. 2, if. 5, 6 (cannot stand 
, • • thou hatest). 6, 7 (the pf., as v, 8, expressing the Psalmist's 
completed state of exhaustion ; the impff. his repeated acts). 
7, i3f. (he hath prepared instruments of death: his arrows 
he mdketh (or is making) flaming 1). 1 1, 5. 7 the upright he- 
hold his face. 16, 9 p^ (parallel to Dpb) dwelleth or can 
dwell. 22, 16. 23, 5. 26, 4. 5. 38, 12. 62, 5, 65, 14. 73, 7- 
9. 27. 74, I. 84, 3. 93, 3. 102, 15. 109, 3f. Pr. 4, 17. 12, 
12. 28, I. Job 3, 17. II, 20. 12, 20 f. etc.* 

36. It will now, moreover, be apparent how the impf., 

especially if suddenly introduced daifMrm, may be effectively 

employed by prophets and poets in the description of a scene 

-t pa; or series of events not merely to vary the style of narrative, 

\ but to throw into what would otherwise have been a motion- 



^ Cf. Ley. II, 4-6, where the ptcp., impf., and pf. are employed in 
succession to describe, from dififerent points of view, the same attribute. 
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less picture the animation and vigour of life. Thus, for ) 
example, Isa^ 2, 8 and the land is filled with idols, to the 
work of their own hands ^inpK^ they bow downl 3, 16^ (de- 
signed to make the reader realize forcibly the image presented 
by nJ3251). 5, 15b (in v, 15a 16 the prophet is describing the 
future in terms of the past [see § 82]; in 15b he confers a 
passing vividness upon a particular feature in the scene). 9, 
iob and his enemies he armeih (notice in 10* the past tense 
^Sfc'!!). 16. 17. 1 8b. 19b the people has become as fuel for fire, 
none spareth (or is sparing) his brother! 10, 4. 28. 14, 10 
(after the pfF. in v, 9). 15, 2b. 3b ^b 24, 9 etc. Joel 2, 3 flf. 
Nah. 2, 5f. 

37. The imperfect, as we saw above, expresses not merely 
si mple futurity J I shall, thou wilt, he will), but is equiv alent 
further to the same p u^^'l^^"^^ in their other and more em- 
phalic capacity as the exponents of volition. (I will, thou shalt, 
he shall). We saw further that it possesses a potential and 
con cessive forc e, corresponding to can and may. In past 
tune or in oratio obliqua, these auxiliaries naturally suffer in 
English a change of tense, becoming respectively should^ 
would, could, and might. Some instances of the impf. oc- 
curring with these significations will now be given: it is 
noticeable, however, that frequently we are by no means 
restricted to a single equivalent in translating^. 

(a) Gen. 41, 15 VfOtl^ thou canst understand a dream (or 
simply dost understand ; and similarly in the other passages). 
Ex. 4, 14. Nu. 35, 33 "^^^^ I Ki. 3, 8. 8, 27 cannot or will 
not contain thee. 2 Ki. 6, 12 Elijah can tell. Ps. 5, 8^ 18, 



* The senses which follow I have arranged simply with reference to 
the anxiliaries as they are met with in English, without stopping to 
enquire, except incidentally, how far any of the latter may bear equivocal 
meanings, 

' Cf. Delitzsch : * die Futt. v, 8 besagen was er thun darf und thun 
wird : durch die Grosse gottlicher Gnade hat er Zugdng zum Heilig- 
thum.' Comp. Isa. 26, 13. 
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30; in questions, Isa. 49, i^^>can (or will) a woman forget, 
etc. Ez. 28, 9. Job 8, 11. 13, 16 (see Del.). 38, 34 f. 40, 
25 f.; and with '»D, Ps. 15, i. Isa. 33, 14. Ex. 4, 11^ who 
makeih (or can make) dumb } etc. Pr. 20, 9 '»ni> W3t "^ON^ '•C 

(^) I Ki. 8, 5 oxen ^"^pD^^i^? that could not be counted. 
Hos. 2, I (= innumerable). Jer. 24, 2 figs that could noX. be 
eaten (= uneatable). Ez. 20, 25 statutes which they could 
not live in. i Ki. 18, 10 that naNVD^'W he could not find 
thee (not :^jSXD"«i> had not found thee). Job 38, 31 couldst 
thou bind? 39, i9f. 

88. (a) Gen. 2, 16 ye may eat. 42, 37 thou mayest (or 
shall) kill my two sons, if etc. Ex. 19, 13^. Nu. 35, 28 the 
slayer may return. Lev. 22, 23. Dt. 5, 21 we see God mcty 
speak with a man, and he (yet) live. 12, 20 7?fc<i1. Jud. 16, 6 
wherewith thou canst (or mtghtest, A.V.) be bound. Isa. 40, 
30 may weary. 49, 15^ (cf. Ps. 91, 7). Ps. 30, 6. Job 14, 21. 
21, 3b. 

Sometimes in a defiant sense: Ps. 12, 9. 14, 6 w'?l? ye 
may put to shame (if ye like! it matters not). 46, 4. 91, 13. 
109, 28 they may curse, but do thou bless! MSI. i, 4. 

In the preceding instances the impf. is equivalent to may 
in its permissive or concessive capacity; in those which 
follow, it corresponds to may as a term indicating indefinite- 
ness. In the former case, therefore, the tense expresses an 
independent idea (Itcet^ t^ariv)^ and is consequently indica- 
tive ; in the latter, it conveys the notion of dependency, and 
accordingly assumes the position and force of a true sub- 
junctive. 

Ex. 5, II. 8, 23 we will sacrifice ■^P^^'• "^^S,5 as he may 
command us (see 10, 26). 9, 19 KXD** "lEW LXX oaa Hlv 
cdpcOtj. 2 Ki. 12, 5. Pr. 4, 19. 

(j3) And in past time: Gen. 2, 19 wap S IAk €KaKeor€y. Ex. 
34, 34 whatever he might be commanded. Dt. 4, 42 LXX 

TOP ffiopfvrrip 8s ^v <f>ovev<r]j top ttX^o'iov ovtov, Josh. 9, 27 which 

he ;wjf^>^/ choose. Jud. 17, 8. i Sa. 23,13 «i?nrmK^a )J?rtm 
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and they went about, wherever they went about, LXX leai 
fTrop€vovTo oS iikv ewofifvovro^ (in this, as in some of the other in- 
stances, the impf. combines the ideas of repetition and indefinite- 
ness, and its force may be nearly represented by the English 
'-ever:' on o5 edv, com p. p. 34 note). 2 Sa. 15, 6 ^fc<3J (or used 
to come). I Ki. 5, 8 fTTlV 2 Chr. 2, 1 1 (qui aedificaret). Ez. i, 

T 2 oZ hv ^v. 

89. (a) Expressing a command: Gen. 3, 14. Ex. 21, 12 
:nw nto he shall be put to death. 14. 15 etc. Nu. 15, 14 as 
ye do, nfe'g"'_}3 so shall he do. 36, 7. 9 ^P^^. ; and regularly in 
prohibitions (which indeed can be expressed in no other 
way), Gen. 2, 17. Ex. 20, 3-17 etc. 

With a different nuance: Ex. 22, 26 in what (else) 33^ is 
he to lie ? Nu. 23, 8 how 3pK j^^r// I (or can /, a/w / /(?) curse? 
Job 9, 29 ycnx '»D3t< I must (or ^z/« /<? he) guilty (viz. in the 
judgement of another). 10, 15 ^WC\ KB^K )sh I «»2 «<?/ to lift up 
my head. 12, 4 iTHK. 17, 6. 19, 16^: comp. Hitzig (who cites 
I Sa. 20, 5 MT. to-morrow I ought to sit. 28, i^ N^l'*). 2 Ki. 
20, 9 or 3^B^^ j^iz// it return ten degrees? Gen. 4, 7 nntO 
13 7B10n shouldest or ;?/wj/ rule over him. 20, 9 deeds "IB^K 
nb'}?^ N7 that should or ^2/^>^/ not to be done. 34, 7. Lev. 4, 
13 r\V^mT\ ^ nt^K. Job 15, 28 in cities DH^ UB^ N^) which 
should not have inhabitants (lit. which should not sit for them- 
selves : for the idioms see Is. 13, 20, and Ew. § 315% Ges.-K. 
§ 119. 3°, 2); and in dependent sentences, as Ex. 3, 3. 10, 
26 we do not know liiy3"np how we shall (or are to) serve 
Yahweh, till etc. 18, 20. i Ki. 8, 36. Ps. 32, 8. 

(iS) And in past time: — Gen. 43, 7 Vl? JrtTH were we 
possibly to know ? (or could we know ?). Jud. 5, 8 was there 

^ On the idem per idem construction in this passage, see the author s 
Notes on Samuel^ ad loc; and comp. 2 Sa. 15, 20. Ex. 4, 13. 16, 23. 
33, 19. 2 Ki. 8, t. Ez. 13, 25. Zech. 10, 8, as also Ex. 3, 14 iw« r^^n\^ 
TV^Ti)^ I will be that I will be, on which see Studia Biblica, i. (Oxford, 
1885), p. 15 ff., with the references. 

' Oo I Sa. 14, 43 see Notes on Samuel^ p. 292. 
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to be seen? i Ki. 7, 7 (=o5 f^icXXc Kplv^iv), 2 Ki. 13, 14 the 
sickness U HID'' nt^ which he was io die of. Jer. 51, 60: and 
involving the idea of an obligation, 2 Sa. 3, 33 was Abner io 
die as a fool dieth ? (Germ, sollte A. sterhen ...?), in our 
idiom (the result anticipated not being realized), ou^ht A. to 
have died . . .? (fi^O^, quite different from HDH ^j</ A. die?). 
2 Ki. 3, 27 A.V. his eldest son li)D^ ■lB^^< that was to reign 
(i.e. thai ought to have reigned) in his stead. Job 10, 18^ jnaK 
verhauchen hcitie ich gesollt^l ought io have expired. 19 
i»31K . . . \X*r\\j(^, And in the oratio obliqua, as Gen. 2, 19 to 
see Nip'' no what he would C2M them. 43, 7 IDN^ '»D. 25 for 
they heard hvh "h^^K^ DK^ *3 that they would (or ze;<?rf /?) eat 
bread there. 48, 17 V3N r^'^^ ^3 «1DV K"\'»1 that his father was 
putting etc. Ex. 2, 4. Nu. 15, 34. 24, 11 1 said (that) I would 
honour thee, i Sa. 22, 22. Isa. 48, 8 ; 2 Ki. 17, 28 he taught 
them ^Nn^ ^^N how they ought to fear Yahweh. Further, with 
"•? or "^^Nl.^ after nto, as 2 Sa. 18, 3 it is better 1iij-n>nn-^3 
that thou shouldest be (ready) to help us from the city. Ruth 2, 
22. Job 10, 3. 13, 9. Qoh. 5, 4 (nB^t<). 7, 18 (ib^k)'; and also 
after words expressive of a desire or command, though 
mostly only in the later prose, where the earlier language 
would use a direct expression*, as Neh. 2, 5. 7, 65 (=Ezra 2, 
63). 8, 14 f. 13, 1. 19. 22. Dan. i, 8. Esth. 2, 10. Job 36, 10 ; 
cf. V. 24. 37, 20^. In poetry (without ''5 or le^K), Lam. i, 
10: so, in inferior prose, Ezra 10, 8. Dan. i, 5. Esth. 9, 27 f.*^ 
(y) Moreover, in questions after n©j (or HDJ), {/^"^D, ^^^?, 
instead of the outspoken, categorical perf., the impf. as more 

^ Where A.V. R.V. should have been must be taken in the sense oi ought 
to have been: 'should have . . . ,' as expressing merely a contingent result, 
would correspond to the Heb. perfect (see Job 3, 13 : and §§ 39, 141). 

* ittj« in the sense of >3 is chiefly (though not quite entirely) a late 
usage (Neh. Esth. Qoh. Dan. [but not Chron.]). 

' The inf. is more usual with aiTD : Gen. a, 18. Jud. 18, 19 etc. 

* E,g, in Esth. 2, 10 nun «"> nOM^. Contrast especially i Chr. 21, 18 
with 2 Sa. 24, 18. 

* Cf. Lev. 9, 6. 2 Sa. 21,4 (perhaps) ; also Jer. 5, 22. Ps. 104,9. P'- ^» ^P* 
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courteous, more adapted to a tone of entreaty or deprecation, 
is often preferred^: thus Gen. 44, 7. Ex. 2, 13 why nan 
shouldest thou smite thy neighbour? 5, 15 (addressing a 
superior). 32, 11, i Sa. 21, 15. Ps. 11, i. Job 3, 20^ Simi- 
larly, the less direct form of question 0^^?) ^^ ^.-^ (^^ 
«*IJO"^??) whence may you be coming ? appears to have been 
adopted frorii a sense of its greater politeness as the conven- 
tional greeting, in preference to the perfect (which indeed 
occurs but twice. Gen. 16, 8. 42, 7); e.g. Josh. 9, 8. Jud. 
17, 9. 19, 17. Job I, 7 etc' 

(d) Ex. 3, II qualis sum ^??< '•3 uf adeam? 16, 7. Nu. 11, 
12. Job 3, 12. 6, II. 7, 12 etc. 2 Ki. 8, 13 what is thy ser- 
vant, the dog (2 Sa. 9, 8), that he should do this great thing ? 
Isa. 57, II. Ps. 8, 5 and in the parody Job 7, 17. 

Obs. The analogous idiom with \ht perfect likewise occurs : Ruth i, i a 
that I should have said, I have hope. Gen. 40, 15 that they should have 
put me. I Sa. 17, 26''. Isa. 43, 22. Ps. 44, 19 f. that thou shouldest have 
crushed us ; while in Isa. 29, 16 we find both tenses side by side. And 
with the ptcp., i Sa. 20, i. i Ki. 18, 9. £z. 24, 19. The perf. in such 
cases denotes the action as completed ; the ptcp., as still in progress. 

40. For the impf., as signifying would in the apodosis, 
and generally for its use in hypothetical propositions, see 
Chap. XI. 

41. Lastly, the imperfect is used after ^«a/ conjunctions, 
as C^?^^^) 15??5^, "^^^i?? in order thal^ Gen. 27, 4. 10. 19. 25 etc. 
"fS lest, 3, 22 ; further, after v^fc< perhaps, DN if^ IK^N whoso^ 
and other similar words. ^J???? also, though construed with 



^ And of course when the speaker desires to avert or deprecate an 
action which is only impending, or not finally completed, as Nu. 27, 4. 
I Sa. 19, 5. 17. 2 Sa. 16, 9 ; cf. also Gen. 44, 34. Ps. 137, i how shall 
(or can) we sing? Jer. 47, 7. i Sa. 20, 2 why should he hide? Contrast 
the pf. Gen. 26, 9. 2 Sa. i, 14. 

^ Contrast the different language, 2 Sa. 16, 10. i Ki. i, 6. 

' So Dietrich, Abhandlungeny p. iii. Compare in Greek the modest 
expression of an opinion, or request, by the opt. with dv, e. g. Gorgias 
449 B 2p olv 49iX'4<rais dv, St Topyia, /c. r.X. . 
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the infinitive by preference, is twice followed by the impf., 
Ex. 20, 20 IKDnn ^173^. 2 Sa. 14, 14; and P? occurs simi- 
larly once, Dt. 33, 11 "^V, 19 that they rise not again (= 
'^'CPi^\ "lK^KjD=D^pD, which would be the normal construction. 
Gen. 16, 2. 31, 29. Isa. 24, 10. Job 34, 30). For additional 
instances the reader is referred to § 115. 

Obs. Two or three times ]d is focmd with a perfect, 2 Sa. 3q, 6. a Ki. 
3, 16 (followed by o), the result feared being conceived as having 
possibly already taken place (exactly as Thuc. 3, 53 vvv h\ <po0oijfu$a, 
fxfj Afjuporipoiw &fia fj|MipT^Ka)jicv) ; cf. 10, 23. Thrice also, Jer. 23, 14. 
27, 18. Ez. 13, 3, >nbab is followed, apparently, by the same tense, 
though, as it would seem, incompatible with the meaning borne by this 
conjunction. But in Ezek. we must either render, 'and after (that 
which) they have not seen* [Ew. Hitz. Smend], or, as *nba as a ca/e* 
gorical negation with a finite verb is opposed to usage, read for »n^2bi 
i«i, "i«n' ^nbib 'that they (the people) should not see,* ci,v. 22^; in 
Jer. 27, the abnormal punctuation ^ri£ seems due to a feeling — perhaps 
to a tradition — that the impf. was really demanded, and we should most 
probably therefore restore ^k^i», the first letter of which might readily 
drop out after the » of ^nVab (so Ew. § 337*, Konig i. 645, etc.). In Jer. 
23 (Grafs explanation being inconsistent with the meaning of *nba^) it 
is likewise necessary to suppose an error of transcription, and for ^afe to 
restore either ^iiDi or l^'fb. Many instances of the accidental transposi- 
tion of letters occur in the O. T. : 62 noted by the Massorah (some, how- 
ever, assumed needlessly) are collected in the ^Ochlah we-ochlcJi, edited 
by Frensdorff (Hannover, 1864), No. 91 ; see e. g. Josh. 6, 13. Jer. 2, 25. 
8, 6. 17, 23. 32, 23. In Josh. 4, 24 the perf. after pob is still less 
defensible: but here again the punctuation is already irregular (DnMn», 
whereas elsewhere the pf. of «v exhibits uniformly sere)y and with 
Ewald, § 337'>, Konig i. p. 637, and Dillmann, ad be., the infinitive 
Dn«n» must be read. 

T T I" 

42. The following passages are left to the reader to ex- 
amine for himself: to some of them we may, perhaps, have 
occasion to revert elsewhere, (a) Jud. 6, 4. i Sa. 27, 9. 
I Ki. 7, 15. Pr. 7, 8. I Sa. 13, 17. Neh. 3, 14 f. Jer. 13, 7 ; 
b?V fe<7 Gen. 48, 10. Josh. 15, 63 Kt. i Sa. 3, 2. 2 Sa. 17, 17. 

^ Comp. Comill, ad loc.^ who, however, strangely retains the perfect. 
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(3) Gen. 2, 25 iB^nn^ ^, Jud. 12, 6 pa** kJ^V I Sa. i, 7b 

2, 25. 27, 4 Kt. 2 Sa. 2, 28. I Ki. I, I. 8, 8. Jen 5, 22. 6, 
10. 20, II. 44, 22. Ps. 44, 10. Job 42, 3. Lam. 3, 7. Cant. 

3, 4. Dan. 12, 8. 
43. At this point it may be worth while, even at the risk 

of some repetition, to indicate briefly one or two of the more 
important general results which I trust will have become 
clear in the course of this and the preceding chapter. The 
reader who has attentively followed the analysis which has 
been there given of the nature and use of the Hebrew tenses 
will, it is hoped, find himself able to appreciate and realize, 
more fully than was possible at an earlier stage, the truth and 
purport of the considerations advanced in the Introduction. 
He will recognize, in the first place, the importance and wide 
application of the distinction there drawn between kind of 
tinrip anfl nrdi>r nf timp. By means of this distinction it at 
once becomes possible to explain both the theory of the 
Hebrew tenses and the practice of the Hebrew writers. Di- j 
versify of order is fully compatible with identify of kind; this / 
explains the theory : identity of order in no way excludes \ 
diversity of kind; this explains the practice. -^ 

^ Diversity of order is c ompatible^ with identity of kind.' 
Differences of order (or date), then, are not necessarily at- 
tended by concomitant differences of tense : the future, as 
well as the past, may be indicated by the form expressive of 
the idea of completion; the past (under particular aspects), 
no less than tiie future, may be described by the form which 
denotes action as inchoative or incomplete. Each tense, 
indeed, but especially the imperfect, exhibits a singular flexi- 
bility : at the same time it will be clear that this flexibility 
does not overreach the limits prescribed by the most rigorous 
logic. The meanings assumed, however divergent, do not in 
reality involve any contradiction : a fundamental principle 
can be discovered which will embrace them all — a higher 
unity exists in which they meet and are reconciled. Although^ 
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however, one paradox which the use of the tenses seems to 
present is hereby solved, there still remains another difl&culty, 
which these considerations do not touch. If a difference of 
tense is no criterion of difference of date^ if events occurring 
at every conceivable moment of time must be denoted by two 
forms, and may be denoted by one, how is it possible to 
avoid ambiguity? The answer has been already incident- 
ally alluded to more than once. The context, intelligently 
apprehended, constitutes the differentiating factor which 
fixes the signification of the tense. Taken by itself the 
meaning of the tense may be ambiguous and uncertain : a 
reference to the context — to the whole, of which it is itself an 
inseparable part — makes clear the relation subsisting between 
them, and reduces the ambiguity to a minimum. 

But, secondly, * identity of order in no way excludes diver-., 
sity of kind.' _, One and the same event may be described 
erther as nascent, or as completed : each tense, therefore, 
preserves always its own proper force, which must not be 
lost sight of because diflScult of reproduction in another lan- 
guage, or because the genius of our own tongue would have 
been satisfied with, perhaps, some more obvious mode of ex- 
pression. The line of demarcation between the two tenses 
is as clearly and sharply drawn as between the aorist (or 
perfect) and the imperfect in Greek or Latin. Whichever 
tense is used, it is used by the writer with a purpose: by 
the choice of the other tense, the action described would 
have been presented imder a more or less modified aspect. 
^BtoB^" D^bm^ n^irnsn jn Ps. 78, 20 the change of tense is no 
less marked, the colouring imparted by it to the description 
no less perceptible, than in the line ' Conttcuere omnes, in- 
tentique ora tenebant, where the effect produced by the varia- 
tion is closely similar. And often there is a manifest beauty 
and propriety in the tense selected. Ps. 19, 2-4 the continual 
declaration of the heavens, the reiterated announcement of 
day and night, the established /act that this proclamation is 
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audible wherever their dominion extends, could not be more 
concisely and expressively indicated than is here done by a 
simple variation in tensed And few languages would indi- 
cate as much with greater ease and neatness, or by a lighter 
touch. This single instance will suffice to shew how much 
may be lost by disregarding a seemingly slight and trivial 
change : to examine and note the exact force of each tense 
he meets, until practice enables him to catch it instinctively 
and without reflection, should be the first duty of the student. 



^ Compare Jer. 36, 18 (the process of dictation described with pre- 
cision — V12 IDDH by anD '3N1 . . . . "»bM «1p> "I'DD ^iia). 

A curious misreading of a paragraph in Gesenius, in consequence of 
which the writer, without the smallest misgivings, transfers to the perfect 
a sense belonging to the imperfect, may be seen in the Speaker^ s Cont' 
mentary^ iv. 623^ 



E 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Cokortative and Jussive, 

44. We saw above, § 23, how readily the imperfect might 
lend itself so as to become the vehicle for expressing a voli- 
tion ; and of its use with a permissive force we have already 
seen examples in § 3^. There the imperfect appeared with 
its form unaltered: and this is often the case, not merely 
when this permissive force becomes so intensified as to be 
equivalent to a petition or a command (see, for example, Ps. 
17, 8. 43, I. 51, Qf. 14. 59, 2. 60, 3. 61, 7f. etc., where it 
is parallel to the imperative^), but also when it is used in the 
first person^ to express an intention or desire on the part of 
the speaker — the mere future * I shall ' gliding insensibly into 
the more decided 'I will.' But Hebrew possesses two 
special forms, commonly known as the jussive and cohorta- 
iive^^ which are very frequently used to indicate more explicitly 
when the imperfect bears these two significations respectively. 
Both these forms exist in Arabic in a more complete and 
original condition than they exhibit in Hebrew : developed at 
an early period in the history of the Semitic languages, in 



^ And add Gen. i, 9. 41, 34. Jud. 6, 39. i Ki. 15, 19. Isa. 47, 3. Ps. 
109, 7. Job 3, 9. Neh. a, 3 al. In many of these passages the un- 
shortened form occurs in close proximity to an actual jussive. 

* Not so often, liowever, as with the second or third persons, in which 
the modal force can be less frequently distinguished by the form : cf. 
I Sa. 12, 19. 2 Sa. 10, 12. Jer. 8, 14. Ps. 59, 17 (cf. 18). 2 Sa. 22, 50 
(Ps. 18, 50 mmK). Jud. 5, 3. Job 21, 3. 33, 31 (13, 13 mm«). 

8 I sometimes use the common term voluntative to embrace both. 
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Arabic after having reached a certain point of perfection, they 
there remained stationary, without experiencing any of the 
levelling influences which caused them partially to disappear 
in Hebrew. Although, however, limited in range of appli- 
cation, their distinctive character remained substantially un- 
impaired; and they continued to constitute an integral and 
important element in the syntax of the language, 

45. The cohortative is scarcely ever found except with 
the first ^ person, either sing* or plur. as the case may be. It 
is formed by adding to the verb the termination H— -'^ (e. g. 
njDpN j but if preceded by a long vowel it is toneless, like 
n__, locale^ y and in accordance with the rule mentioned p. 18, 
as ^3^l^^?)J which has the effect of marking with peculiar em- 
phasis the concentration of the will upon a particular object 
— HDPJ let us gOy we would fain go^ the idea being expressed 
with more keenness and energy, and with a deeper personal 
interest or emotion, than by the mere imperfect "H??.. 

46. The jussive^ on the other hand, belongs almost ex- 
clusively to the second and third persons* (in the second 
person principally after b^^ which is not used with the im- 
perative). It is obtained by shortening the imperfect in such 

* In the 3rd pers. Dt. 33, 16 nrjM^an (where the strange form can be 

hardly anything .but an error for rr^^an; see Konig i. p. 646 f.; Ges.-K. 

§ 48. 3 Rem.)', Is. 5, 19 nMiam , . . rTi$*i7;; Ps. 20, 4 na^i;; Job 11, 17 

norn (see § 152. iii : Hitz. and Bickell, however, with Pesh. Targ. read 

a subst. nD»]p). Job 22, 21 ^jnM^an is supposed by those who defend 
the MT. (e. g. Del.) to be a case not of the -ah of the cohortative, but 
of a double feminine : far more probably, however, the text is in error 
(see Konig i. p. 644, and the suggestions in Delitzsch). 

' Or once n— Ps. 20, 4, cf. i Sa. 28, 15 ; and similarly in the impera- 
tive once or twice, n»^ Pr. 24, 14 for the usual n5"=[, and nai Jud. 9, 
29 ; compare Isa. 59, 5. Zech. 5, 4. Ez. 25, 13 (quoted by Delitzsch). 

' In thus comparing the n— loc ale with the n_. of the cohortative, I 
do not wish to assert or assume their original identity. 

* The exceptions are i Sa. 14, 36. 2 Sa. 17, 12. Isa. 41, 23 Kt. 28. 
42, 6 ; and cf. Job 23, 9. 11. 

£ 2 
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a manner as the form of each particular word will allow : 
e.g. ri"i3^ from IT*"!?!, <J.! (through the intermediate, but seldom 
actually occurring type, p3^) from n^a^ (Hif.), 71lp from ^^^ 
etc.^ The parallelism of form between the jussive and the 

imperative C^"}.?'!?, ''SO, 'HO, ^^ makes it probable that the 

. origin of this abbreviation or apocopation is to be traced to 

^ ' / the quickened and hasty pronunciation of a person issuing a 



command : the curtness and compactness of the form corre- 
sponding to the abrupt and peremptory tone which the 
language of one in such a situation would naturally assume^. 
47. So much for the origin and primary meaning of 
these two modal forms. It only remains to mention, before 
noticing instances of their use, that in Hebrew many classes 
of verbs do not admit of the modifications of form by which 
they are distinguishable from the ordinary imperfect. Thus 
verbs \\'*h hardly ever'^ receive the n_ of the cohortative, 
and verbs \l(7 only very rarely. The jussive is seldom dis- 
tinguishable, except in verbs l''y, rf'^, and the Hifil generally; 
while before suffixes both forms are equally incapable of 
recognition*. From this it follows that they are not indis- 



^ The analogy between the abbreviated forms in verbs r\"h and the 
forms of segolate nonns is very complete and worth noticing: thus ba» • baj 
(presupposed from nbpi; cf. np:, "^v) :: 'rj'i^: "qSji (presupposed from 
*?13); with fc5i cf. i;?:, with »nj, nne, with 3?nn, rr^s, with m-jA and 
IDW, TDiiJ, with Tia' the rare form ^13 : in »rT from r\'>r\'>^ the i/^a? becomes 
vocalized exactly as in ne (in pause *n» '')|); and in ^nnttJ* (in pause 
Hn^) from ninpi^j the same process is undergone by waw precisely as 
in \xv (in 'in^y^' etc.) from mn» (cf. alsoinA, ^niD, and with a different 
vowel ^ni^, ^rra). It should be stated that some of the forms quoted 
occur only after o, and not as independent jussives. 

* Cf. Ewald, Gramm, Arab. § 210: 'cuius [modi iussivi] haec est 
summa lex, ut forma a fine rapidius et brevius enuncietur, prout ipse 
iubentis animus commotior, sermo rapidior est.' 

* Twice (according to the punctuation) : Isa. 41, 23. Ps. 119, 117. 

* The only exceptions are Isa. 35, 4. Dt. 32, 7. 
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pensable elements in Hebrew ; and the truth of the remark 
made at the beginning of the chapter, that the unmodified 
imperfect is sufficient for the expression of any kind of voli- 
tion, becomes self-evident. So, too, it may be noticed that 
they are not always used, even in cases where their presence 
might naturally be expected : e.g. Gen. 19, 17. i Sa. 25, 25 : 
Gen. 9, 25 (nST', but NT, na"»). Jud. 6, 39^. 19, 11. Isa. i, 25. 
Jer. 28, 6*. Ruth i, 8 Kt. Job 3, 9c etc. Still, upon the 
whole, where the modal forms exist, they are employed by 
preference. 

48. The ordinary usages of the cohortative and jussive 
are so readily intelligible that a small selection of instances 
will suflSce, the variations in meaning presented by different 
passages depending entirely upon the. tone and manner of 
the speaker and the position which he occupies relatively to 
the person spoken of or addressed. Both forms are often 
rendered more emphatic and expressive by the addition of 

the particle W; e.g. Gen. 18, 21 Kr^ll^. 3^ ^P^- "^^^"^ ^3"^; 

26, 28 «? ^'^n. 

49. The cohortative, then, marks the presence of a 
strongly-felt inclination or impulse: in cases where this is 
accompanied by the ability to carry the wished-for action 
into execution, we may, if we please, employ /, we will . . . 
in translating ; where, however, the possibility of this depends 
upon another (as when permission is asked to do something, 
or when the cohortative is employed in the plural, in accord- 
ance with the etymological meaning of the name, to instigate 
or suggest), we must restrict ourselves to some less decided 
expression, which shall be better adapted to embody a mere 
proposal or petition. 

Thus (a) Gen. 12, 2 f. 18, 21 I will go down, now. 2^, 
41. 33, 12 etc. Isa. 8, 2. Ps. 7, 18 ^Ifl^. /will sing. 9, 2 f. 
13, 6. 18, 50 etc. ; in i pers. plur. Gen. 22, 5 n^jjj we (I and 
the lad) zvill go. 24, 57. 29, 27. 

(i3) Gen. 33, 14. 50, 5 ^^m) «l"%« ^^ me go up, I 
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pray, and bury my father. Ex. 3, 18 we would fain go. Nu. 
21, 22 (in the message to Sihon, craving leave to pass 
through his territory) let me pass through. Jud. 12, 5 I should 
like to cross. 15, i ^^^^a^C. i Sa. 28, 22. I Ki. 19, 20 etc. Ps. 
17, 15 O may I he satisfied . . . ! 25, 2. 39, 5. 61, 5. 65, 5. 
69, 15 '"^y^P?"?^ let me not (or may /not) sink ! Jon. i, 14^: 
and as a literal * cohortative,' Gen. 11, 3. 19, 32, and often; 
Jer. 18, 18. Ps. 2, 3. 34, 4 etc.; cf. 85, 9. Hab. 2, i moyx 

60. In the same way the jussive assmnes different shades 
of meaning, varying with the situation or authority of the 
speaker : it is thus found — 

(a) As a 'jussive,' in the strict sense of the tenn, to convey 
an injunction or command. Gen. i, 3 "^iN ^T etc. 22, 12. 30, 
34. 33, 9. 45, 20. Ex. i6-, 19. Dt. 15, 3. Isa. 61, 10 ^B^BJ i^an. 
Ps. 13, 6. 97, I etc. 2 Chr. 36, 23; and the same in a tone 
of defiance or irony ^ Ex. 10, 10 'iai D^Dj; '»'» p NT. Jud. 6, 31 
if he is a god v 3T let him (or he may) strive for himself 1 Isa. 
47, 13. Jer. 17, 15. 

Obs. In commands ^M {do not) and rib {thou shedt not) are sometimes 
fonnd interchanging : see Ex. 23, i. 34, 3. Lev. 10, 6. Jud. 13, 14. i Ki. 
3o, 8. Ezra 9, 12. But only very seldom indeed is the jussive (or cohor- 
tative) form employed after nb : Gen. 24, 8. i Ki. 2, (S. i Sa. 14, 36. 
2 Sa. 17, 12. 18, 14. 

Sometimes, from the circumstances of the case, the com- 
mand becomes a permission: so Num. 24, 7 £3*1^1 and let his 
king be higher than 'Agdg, 19 "^"J.*!) and let him rule, Deut. 20, 
5. Isa. 27, 6 (where observe the simple impf. P^ parallel to 
a jussive). 35, if. Hos. 14, 6 f. I will be as the dew to 
Israel : let him flourish ^11. and strike forth his roots like 



* Cf. Job 32, 21* ©'«""»:d ««« «3-^« * I hope J may not shew unfair 
favour to any one.' 

' Cf. the imperative i Ki. 2, 22. Isa. 47, 12. Job 40, 10; Ez. 20, 39. 
Amos 4, 4. I Ki. 22, 15. Nah. 3, 15^ 
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Lebanon. Zech. 10, 7 X^h b\ Ps. 14, 7 let Jacob rejoice, 
22, 27 let your heart revive. 69, 33. 2 Ki. 2, 10. 

(iS) In a somewhat weaker signification, to impart advice 
or make a suggestion : — 

Gen. 41, 33 f. and now ^<'3?. let Phar'oh look out a man etc. 
Ex. 8, 25. Jud. 15, 2. I Ki. I, 2. Ps. 27, 14 (31, 25). 118, 
1-4. Pr. I, 5. 9, 4 etc. 

(y) To express an entreaty or request, a prayer or wish, 
and in particular blessings or imprecations : — 

Gen. 9, 27. 31, 49 Yahweh ^^ watch between me and 
theel 44, 33 ^?"^^. l^l thy servant remain, I pray. 45, 5. 
Ex. 5, 21. Nu. 12, 12. Dl 28, 8. I Sa. i, 23. 24, 16. i Ki. 
10, 9. 20, 32. Ps. 7, 6. 27, 9. 35, 6. 69, 26. 80, 18. 109, 
12-15. 19-2 Chr. 14, 10^ (a prayer like Ps. 9, 20). 

Obs, In the second person the jussive is very rare, except after bM, its 
place being naturally occupied by the imperative ; see, however, i Sa. 
10, 8. Ez. 3, 3. Ps. 71, 21 ann O multiply my greatness! Dan. 9^25 ; 
and cf. the phrase rm yn*. Gen. 15, 13. i Sa. 28, i. Jer. 26, 15. Pr. 27, 
23 al. yiT\ ]'3, 23^ I (the special form not being needed, § 44). 

61. Thus far all is plain and clear. The use of both the 
modal forms is so simple and natural as seemingly to pre- 
clude even the possibility of any obscurity or diflSculty 
emerging. And yet we are on the verge of what may be 
termed the vexatissima quaestto of Hebrew S}Titax. ^s . , f/ . 

^^S^_L^^ cohortajive/ever signify Jiw^^j/^ '-Startling as 
such a question may appear, after what has been said 
respecting the nature of this mood, and corroborated by the 
examples cited in proof of it, it is nevertheless a question 
which has to be asked, and one to which we must endeavour 
to find, if possible, a satisfactory answer. The fact is, that 
a small number of passages exist in which the intention or 
wish which the cohortative properly expresses, appears to be 
so limited and guided by external conditions imposed upon 
the speaker that the idea of impulse from within seems to 
iiisappear before that of compulsion from without. So much 
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SO is this the case that many modern grammarians do not 
hesitate to affirm that under such circumstances the cohorta- 
tive has the signification mtisi\ Such a sense, however, is 
so completely at variance with the meaning this form bears 
elsewhere that considerable caution should be taken before 
adopting it: indeed, stated absolutely and unreservedly, it 
cannot be adopted at all. Now it is observable that in 
almost all the passages in question the doubtfiil expression 
occurs in the mouth of a person suffering from some great 
depression or distress: however involuntary^ therefore, the 
situation itself may be in which he is placed, the direction 
taken by his thoughts is veluntaryy at any rate so long as his 
circumstances do not wholly overpower him. His thoughts 
may, for example, either suggest some action tending to 
relieve his feelings, or they may form themselves into a wish 
expressive of disconsolate resignation. 

62. By keeping these considerations in mind, we shall 
generally be able to interpret the cohortative without depart- 
ing so widely from its usual signification as to do violence to 
reason. How natural, Ps. 42, 5, 10, for the exiled poet to 
find relief^ in tearful recollections of the days IDl l^yK '•D ; 
or, V. 10, to give free course, as Job 10, i, to his plaint ! 
And similarly 55, 3. 18. 77', 4. 7*.^. Isa. 38, 10 (in despair^ 

* Comp. Ewald, § 228* ; Bottcher, ii. 186 ; Hnpfeld and Delitzsch on 
Ps. 55, 3 : on the other hand, MuUer, Schulgrammatik, § 382*. 

' This is of course said upon the assumption that Hitzig's objection, 
that * pouring out one's soul ' is not a voluntaxy act, is unfounded. Comp., 
however, the imperative 2b i^QV Ps. 62, 9. Lam. 2, 19; and for the 
practical identity of XD D3 and 2^ in expressions of this sort, comp. Ps. 
61, 3 with 107, 5. Jon. 2, 8. 

' The following appears to be the best articulation, grammatically, 
of this difficult Psalm. Ver, 3 is evidently descriptive of the past, / 
sought f etc.; v. 4 pictures, under the form of a quotation, how the 
Psalmist at the time thus indicated abandoned himself to his distress of 
mind ; w. 5 f. the narrative is resumed ; v. 7*- * again, as v. 4, represents 
his passionate reflections on the Dipo D'D* (cf. Job 29, 2); w. 70-10 
' and my spirit inquired, (saying), '* Will the Lord cast oflf for ever ?'" etc. ; 
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' let me go, then ; I am ready to die/ the feeling nn^ Tl'TpB 
^ni3t5^ extorts from him the wish to relinquish the life now 
suddenly become a filoi o^'kotos : comp., though the tone is 
different, Gen. 46, 30). 59, 10 (describing the efforts made to 
find the way^). Jer. 3, 25 wnc^ai n33K^i (in despondent 
resignation, as perhaps Ps. 57, 5 with the same verb). 

53. In these passages it will be observed that while the 
usual signification of the cohortative seems at first sight 
somewhat obscured,, there is no necessity to suppose it 
absent, still less to imagine it superseded by a contrary sig- 
nification. And, in fact, Ewald*s words, § 228*, are only to 
the effect that the cohortative is used to designate voluntary 
actions, whether they proceed from perfectly free choice, or 
are 'at the same time conditioned from without^.' This laii- 
guage is intelligible and consistent ; but commentators some- 
times forget the limitation with which it is accompanied, and 
express themselves as though they thought it possible for the 
cohortative to denote external compulsion ('must') alone, to 
the exclusion of any internal impulse occasioned or suggested 
by it^. Accordingly they find no difficulty in accounting for 
the presence of the form under discussion in Jer. 4, 19. 21. 
Ps. 88, 16, where H^^nx, n^DB^K, nj^as seem to be exclu- 
sively 'determined from without/ in such a manner as to 
leave the speaker without even the most limited scope for 
personal choice. But upon what principle the cohortative 
can then be employed to express such an idea with any pro- 
priety, it is impossible to understand; in preference, there- 

lastly, Z'. II Then I said, introduces the thoxight with which he finally 
put his questionings to silence. (So Cheyne.) 

* Cf. Delitzsch's note : * the impulse of self-preservation, which drives 
them in their dirofta to feel for a way of escape.' 

^ Similarly Delitzsch on Ps. 55, 3 : the cohortative not unfrequently 
denotes *ich soil oder ich muss von Selbsterregungen, die von aussen 
bedingt sind.' 

' E. g. even Hupfeld expresses himself incautiously on Ps. 57, 5. 
88, 16. 
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fore, to supposing that the n__- has in these passages assumed 
a meaning diametrically opposed to, and incompatible with, 
that which it holds elsewhere, it is better to adopt the opinion 
of Hitzig that it has lost its significance^. This is certainly 
the case at times with the so-called n~ locale (in such words 
as •^0"it?j '"'w)^? which appear as simple nominatives, or 
nny^K^p, \^\^vp^ where it is at least redundant after the pre- 
position^), and is more in accordance with other phenomena 
of language than the violent transition which the other expla- 
nation involves'. 

64. We saw above, § 27, how the impf. could be used in 
poetry to give a vivid -representation of the past ; and there 
are a few passages in which, as it seems, the cohortative is 
employed similarly, the context limiting the action to the 
past, and the mood, apparently, indicating the energy or im- 
pulse with which it was performed. So 2 Sa. 2a, 38 HBTIK 
(for which in Ps. 18 Pin"iM). Ps. 73, 17 n5''3K . . . NUK 'ly 
Dn"'"inNi> (under the influence of the rhythm of Dt. 32, 29 ? 
Hitz.). Pr. 7, 7 hj^Sk . . . NiStj. Job 19, 18 ''?"^'^2in rsrfp'^^ 
(on 30, 26 comp. § 66 «.}. Possibly, also, Ps. 55, 18*; on (id^ 
6, however, see Perowne's note : and Hab. 2, i the eagerness 
of the watchman preparing for his post is graphically depicted 



^ Hitzig himself explains the other passages in the same way, or else 
by supposing 1 omitted : but in most of them, at any rate, the more emo- 
tional and emphatic form appears appropriate. 

^ See Hupfeld on Ps. 3, 3, and especially Philippi, Wesen und Ur- 
sprung des St. constr. im Hebrdischeny pp. 128, 143 f, 

^ The real difficulty lies not in understanding how the original meaning 
of a termination may have been lost or forgotten, but in understanding 
how at one and the same time it could have been treated as both signi- 
ficant and non-significant. And yet, even if we accept Hitzig's view as 
at least defensible by analogy, this is what must have been done by 
Jeremiah. The cases referred to above are scarcely in this respect 
parallel. 

* Or should we supply in thought »mD« before noipw ? Hitz. * will 
ich aufstehn, so reden sie iiber mich.* 
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in the form of a quotation, the narrative proper beginning 
only with v, 2 : Cant. 3, 2* is similar, the quotation implied 
by the cohortative being followed in 2^ by the perfect ^HK^pa. 
Cf. Ps. 77, 4 (p. 56 «.)• 

65. The appearance of the cohortative after v^fc< Ex. 32, 
20, cf. Jer. 20, 10, or f^D? Ps. 9, 15, will not require further 
comment. In Ps. 26, 6. 71, 23. 77, 12 for I will remember, 
it retains its usual force, merely indicating more decidedly 
than the bare impf. would have done the unconstrained 

readiness felt by the writer. It is found also in the phrase 

< 

ny''|"jN *Ty while I would wink, Prov. 12, 19 : cf. Jer. 49, 19= 

50, 44. 

66. We may now turn to the anomalies presented by the 

use of the jussive. Not unfrequently in poetry the jussive occurs 
under circumstances where, from the general context, the 
simple imperfect would seem the more natural form to employ; 
and where, owing to the consequent difficulty of marking its 
special force in translating, its presence is apt to be over- 
looked. The explanation of this usage will be best introduced 
and most readily understood, if we first of all notice some 
instances in which the imperative is similarly employed. The 
difiiculty, it will be seen, is this : we seem to require only the 
statement of 2L/act; we find instead a form preferred which 
expresses a command: are we now at liberty to disregard the 
mood altogether, and to treat the jussive as equivalent to a 
simple imperfect ? or ought we rather to seek for some ex- 
planation which will account for and do justice to the form 
chosen by the writer? Although a few passages remain 
imexplained, the analogy of the imperative, the meaning of 
which can be neither forgotten nor evaded, will lead us to 
decide in favour of the latter alternative. 

67. The appearance of imperative and jussive alike, 
under the circumstances alluded to, is to be referred simply 
to a familiar characteristic of the poetical imagination. To 
the poet, whatever be his language or country, the world is 
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animated by a life, vibrating in barmonj with his own, which 
the prosaic eye is unable to discern : for him, not merely the 
animal world, but inanimate nature as well, is throbbing with 
human emotions, and keenly susceptible to every impression 
from without (e.g. Ps. 65, 14. 104, 19. 114, 3-6. Isa. 35, if.); 
he addresses boldly persons and objects not actually present 
(e. g. Isa. 13, 2. 23, 1 f. 4. 40, 9 etc. Ps. 98, 7 f. 1 14, 7 f.), or 
peoples a scene with invisible beings, the creations of his own 
fancy (Isa. 40, 3. 57, 14. 62, 10) ; he feels, and expresses, a 
vivid sympathy with the characters and transactions with 
which he has to deal. The result is that instead of describing 
an occurrence in the language of bare fact, a poet often loves 
to represent it under the form of a command proceeding 
from himself. Now in the majority of cases, those viz. which 
resemble Isa. 23, i etc., no difficulty arises: the difficulty 
first meets us in those passages where the command seems to 
be out of place, in consequence of the state of things pre- 
viously described rendering it apparently superfluous and nu- 
gatory. But the fact is, these are only extreme instances ; 
and the two considerations just mentioned will really be 
found sufficient to explain the anomaly. 

Perhaps the strongest case is Isa. 54, 14 ^ he far from 
anxiety, for thou wilt not fear ; and from .terror, for it will 
not come nigh thee,' where the imperative occurs in the 
midst of a series of verbs describing the Zion of the future, 
and is clearly only the more nervous and energetic ex- 
pression of what in prose would run ' thou may est be far from 
anxiety,' or (changing the form) ' thou needst not be anxious.' 
Isa. 33, 20 is similar. The construction is more frequent in 
negative sentences, L e. with 7N and the jussive : so Ps. 41, 3. 
Job 5, 22. Prov. 3, 25. Isa. 2, 9. Jer. 7, 6 (where 'h^ ''i?^ 0^: 
^aaipri, involving a change of construction, is in fact paren- 
thetical). Cant. 7, 3. 

58. These passages, in all of which the verb is in the 
second person, and so distinctly imperative, establish a pre- 
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cedent which justifies us in interpreting the instances which 
follow in the same way. It will be seen that by adhering to 
the strict grammar, instead of deserting it on account of a 
superficial difiiculty, a more pointed and appropriate sense 
will disclose itself. (The verb will now be always in the third 

person.) Ps. 34, 6^. 50, 3 ^.J?,7''^: ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ j//^«/ 
(the scene is introduced by the pf. T^S'^ v, 2 : but the poet, 
instead of continuing in the same style, and writing simply 
'he comes and is not silent/ imagines himself as an eager 
and interested spectator, praying the Deity, already visible in 
the distance, to come near, Ps. 7,* 7 f., and declare hi^ will). 
66, 7 (where, however, the jussive is probably to be under- 
stood as conveying a literal warning). 121, 3 (contrast X7 4 : 
'7N adds to \ib the sympathy of the speaker with the expected 
futui-e, aiid expresses consequently a hope * (Hitz.) : in z;. 4 
this hope is raised to a certainty by «^). Jer. 46, 6. 51, 3. 
Zech. 9, 5. 10, 7 (§ 50 a). Job 20, 17 ^^'3!./^? (the interest 
felt by the writer betrays itself by pausing him to glide in- 
sensibly from the language descriptive of a fact into that 
which is expressive of emotion). And without a negative : 
Ps. II, 6. 12, 4. 72. 8. 13. 16. 17. 85, 14 let justice go be- 
fore him and etc. (as in the passages quoted from Jer. and 
Zech., a fiiture fact represented by the poet under the form 
of a command). Dt. 28, 8 naian-nK ?|P1K njnv-^^ 21 P?7-. 

36 #. 

Hitherto we have found no occasion to relinquish the 
recognized and usual signification of the jussive. Some 
other passages, in which the occurrence of this mood seems 
abnormal, will be noticed in the chapters which follow : and 
a few that remain even then will be examined in Appendix II. 

Ohs, I. The true character of the cohortative, although now univer- 
sally recognized, was for long disregarded or unobserved : it was for the 

* Sept. Pesh. Jerome, however, express here D3*aD, with imperatives 
in 6». This reading is probably correct (so Ewald, Cheyne, Kirkpatrick). 
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first time clearly and convincingly established by Gesenius, in his Lehr' 
gebaude der Hebr, Sprache (Leipzig 1817), App. ii. p. 870, where a large 
number of instances are collected and examined, ' since it is not fair or 
right that a matter which can be despatched at a single stroke, if one 
will only submit to the labonr of exhaustive investigation, should remain 
any longer an object of uncertainty and dispute.* Previous grammarians 
had, however (as Gesenius himself remarks), maintained the same opinion : 
and, indeed, so soon as Arabic began to be studied systematically, with 
a view to the illustration of Hebrew, the analogies presented there by the 
use of the * jussive* and 'energetic* moods could not fail to arrest atten- 
tion. Accordingly we find Albert Schultens in his Institutiones ad fun- 
damenta Lingttae Hebraeae (Lugduni Batavorum 1756), p. 432, asserting 
that by the addition of n — * simul uccessionem fieri significattonts non 
ambigendum ;* and Schroder, Institutiones (Ulmae 1785), p. 198, speak- 
ing of it as ' vocum formam et significationem augens.* A few years 
later, however, Stange in his Anticritica in locos quosdam Psalmorum 
(pars prior, Lipsiae 1791), p. 45, writes as follows on the same subject : — 
* Quod supra scripsi, n quod vulgo, idque male paragogicum vocant,non 
temere vocabulis apponi, sed futuris et imperativis adiectum .... expri- 
mere Latinorum coninnctivum aut si mavis subiunctivum, multis fictum 
et falsum videri facile possum coniicere ; nam quae imberbes in Gram- 
maticis non didicimus, ea fere contemni ac reiici solent: id tamen ex 
multis exemplis verissimum reperiri, nemini in posterum dubium esse 
debet* It appears^ then, that in the Hebrew grammars of his day, 
quorum tamen numerus infinitus est, ac quibusque nundinis Lipsiensi- 
bus augetur (ibid.), the view thrown out by Schultens and Schroder had 
met with as little approval as at the time when Gesenius published his 
Lehrgebdude. Stange himself supports his statement by a considerable 
list of instances, though not so copious or accurate as the one afterwards 
given by Gesenius. 

Obs. 2. The existence of a special meaning; attaching to the shortened 
forms of the impf., at least in the case of the verbs n"^, had been pre- 
viously noticed, though here likewise it was Gesenius who, in the first 
edition of his smaller grammar (181 3), and more fully in his Lehrgebdude, 
confirmed and demonstrated the correctness of the observation. Thus 
Schroder, p. 212, writes : — 'Secunda ratio retracti ex syllaba ultima ad 
penultimam accentus posita est in singulari efnphasi, qua vox pronun- 
clatur, uti fit in mandato, hortatione, precatione, vel in interdicto, de- 
hortatione, deprecatione, vel in voto, vel ubi gravior quidam subest 
animi adfectus:* compare also Schultens, p. 443. So far, however, as 
the theory here stated is concerned (which is identical with Ewald*s, 
§ 224S % above § 46, note), it is singular that, if it be true, the retro- 
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cession is not more frequent : except in the few cases cited below, § 70 

(where it is to be attributed to the presence of f>M), the tone never recedes 

in the jnssive beyond the limits of verbs n"^. It is plain that the jussive 

shortened (or, as in Arabic, cut off) the last syllable of the verb : there 

seems to be no evidence that in doing this it likewise produced any 

retrocession of the tone. On the jussive forms of verbs n"^ compare 

Olshausen, § 228*. 

Obs. 3. As regards any ambiguity which may be thought to arise from 

the use of the unmodified impf. to denote a command or wish, the reader 

will remember that our own language offers a close parallel. I quote 

the following from E. A. Abbott*« Shakespearian Grammar^ a book in 

which the method commended in the extract from Gesenius (see Obs. i ) 

has been admirably carried out, § 365 : — * The reader of Shakespeare 

should always be ready to recognize the subjunctive, even where the 

identity of the subjunctive with the indicative inflexion renders distinction 

between two moods impossible except from the context. Thus : 

" Therefore take with thee my most heavy curse. 

Which in the day of battle tire thee more 

Than all the complete armour that thou wear'st! 

My prayers on the adverse ^2iTiy Jightj 

And there the little souls of Edward's children 

Whisper the spirits of thine enemies. 

And promise them success and victory." 

Rich, III, iv. 4. 187 ff.' 

Add further : 

* But all the charms of love 

Salt Cleopatra, soften .thy waned lip ! ' 

Ant. and CI. ii. i, 20-21. 

And (from % 364) : 

^For his passage, 

The soldiers* music and the rites of war 

Speak loudly for him.* 

Hamlet v. 2. 409-411. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Voluntative with Waw, 

59. In the present chapter we have to examine the use 
of the imperf ect when combined^ in its capacity as a volunta- 
tive, with the simple or weak \ (with shwai^'^'^y^ 'T2P?*'' : when 
the nrst letter of the verb has shwd likewise, we obtain, of 
course, the forms "^^T)., ^'?^^ '"^(l^,^- these must be carefully 
distinguished from i>bp^l, n^pKI, laTI, '•nril, r^m^). Inas- 
much as the particular signification it then assumes depends 
upon its being, not a mere imperfect, but a voluntative^ it is 
important to recollect what was remarked in § 44, that the 
voluntative force may be really present even though the cor- 
responding modal form does not meet the eye. 
r^ 60. This w eak \ is used with the imperfect — as a jussive 
1 or cohortative by preference, if these exist as distinct forms, 
though not exclusively even then — in order to express the 
[_ design or purpose of a preceding act, which it does in a 
less formal and circumstantial manner than Jjnsi:), nuy:! etc., 
but with greater conciseness and elegance. An instance or 

two will make it clear in what way this is effected, i Sa. 15, 

< < 

 16 n^'^asi fjnn let alone and I will tell thee: inasmuch as it 

is the wish to tell which occasions the utterance of ^HD this 

/ is equivalent to saying ' let alone that I may tell thee.' Gen. 

r*i9, 20 let me flee thither "'nri^ and let my soul live [=^that it 

Lmay live). Jer. 38, 20. Ex. 10, 17 entreat God "^PJ] and may 

he remove (=.that he remove) from me only this death ^. In 

* As this combination of the voluntative with 1 expresses an ulterior 
issue, advancing beyond, but regulated by, the principal verb, it is called 
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translating, we may sometimes preserve the force of the 
jussive or cohortative ; sometimes it is better to employ that: 
care ought to be taken, however, never to confuse (say) ''•71 
with either n\n^ or ''H^l, from both of which it is entirely dis- 
tinct, but to both of which it may seem superficially similar 
in meaning — ^to the former when referring to future time, to 
the latter when relating to the past. 

61. The ambiguity, so far as the future is concerned, 
arises from the following cause. In English, when we desire 
to express our opinion that one given event will occur in 
consequence of another, we commonly employ the future, 
provided that this second event may be viewed by the 
speaker as more or less probable in itself — not as purely 
dependent upon the preceding action as its antecedent : in 
other words, our language states only the post hoc, leaving the 
propter hoc to be inferred from the juxtaposition of the words 
in the sentence. Thus^ iif we regard the result as tolerably 
certain, we say and it will . . . ; if as uncertain, we say that 
it may . . . : we can, of course, employ the latter form in both 
instances, but our idiom prefers the former, if the circum- 
stances will allow its use. Hebrew, on the other hand, em^ 
ploys the latter form regularly: hence it results that the same 
phrase can be rendered into English by two equivalents, one 
of which at the same time corresponds in addition, so far as 
the mere words go, to another totally different expression in 
Hebrew. The fact, however, that and it will he corresponds 
to n^ni as well as to '''Tl must not mislead us into imagining 
the latter to be identical with the former; for in meaning 
and use alike the two are quite distinct. To avoid confusion, n 
therefore, it is safer, as well as more accurate, when we meet I 
with a jussive after 1, either to preserve the jussive form, or . 
to confine ourselves to the perfectly legitimate equivalent, that \ 

by Ewald the consecutive or * relatively-progressive ' voluntative. (Re- 
specting these terms more will be found, p. 71, note 4.) 

F 
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/ and the subjunctive. In Ex. 10, 17 we at once feel that we 

cannot render and he shall remofve : f. 2 1 on the contrary, for 

''H'^ the sense would permit the rendering and there shall be, 

the writer, however, as before, brings the result into more 

intimate connexion with the previous act npj; that there may 

be: so 7, ipalNTl that they »z^ become, but 19^ iTHI and 

there will be. 

62. The following examples will suflSciently illustrate the 

construction : — Lev. 9, 6 this shall ye do K'JM that the glory 

< 

of Yahweh may appear. 26, 43 T^\ Nu. 25, 4. Amos 5, 14 
that he may he, Ps. 9, 10 ^HM and let Yakuoeh he etc., or, in so 
far as this is a consequence of the characteristics described 
8f., so may he be, or that he may be a high tower etc. 90, 17 
W (a deduction from v, 16). Mic. 7, 10 ; i Sa. 7, 3. 18, 21, 
28, 22 PD 13 Wl that so thou mayest have strength, i Ki. 22, 
20. Job 16, 21. Isa. 5, 19 (parallel >l?97). 35, 4. Ps. 39, 14 
that I may look bright. 41, 11 etc.; Pr. 20, 22 wait for Yah- 
weh y^l and he will save thee (not as an absolute future, but 
dependent on njg being carried into effect)^. 2 Ki. 5, 10^. 
After ^K), Jer. 9, 11 HW HK }3J^ D3nn t^«n ^tD. Hos. 14, 10. 
Ps. 107, 43^; Esth. 6, 3. 6. 7, 2. 9, 12 fe^yni after What is 
thy request ? comp. i Sa. 20, 4. 

Instances in which the special forms are not used : — ^Ex. 
14, I ^3^) etc. 2 Sa. 9, I. 3. 16, II ^?i?J. 24, 21 (cf. 2 Chr. 
29,10). Isa. 43, 9^ 55, 7intDPn^1. Job 21, 19. 32,21. 38,35. 
Jon. I, II what shall we do pi^^?^ that the sea may be calm ? 
Ps. 59, 14 and let them {—that they may) know. 86, 17. Neh. 
2, 5 ; Jer. 5» i^- 



* Comp. below, §§ 151 Obs., 153. — It is only the connexion which 
sometimes permits the jussive to be rendered must ; e.g. i Ki. 18, 37 
perchance he sleepeth ypn so let him be awakened, where the general 
sense is fairly expressed (as A. V.) by and must be awakened. 

' Elsewhere, in answer to . . . • *D, we find the simple impf, or the 
imper. : Ex. 34, 14. Isa. 50, 8. 54, 15. Jud. 7, 3 al.; Ex.33, 34. Ps. 34,isf. 
I Sa. II, 13 (where see the writer's note). 
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Where clauses of this nature have to be negatived, vh not 
7*? is almost invariably employed^: — Ex. 28, 43. 30, 20. Dt. 
17, 17 n^DJ t^in (cf. V. 20 n^D ^nbi>). 2 Sa. 21, 17. i Ki. 18, 44. 
Jer. 10, 4. 25, 6 etc. Here the connexion between the two 
actions. is considered to be indicated with sufficient clearness 
by the 1, without the need of specifying it more minutely by 
means of ^K. It is very unusual, however, to find the jussive 
or cohortative forms after K7 (see § 50 a, Ohs^, 

63. The same construction is also found in relation to 
^Ax/time : i Ki. 13, 33 ''H^ that there might be ^ (not ^'7)1 and 
there were) priests of the high places. 2 Ki. 19, 25 ^«?n^ that 
thou mtghiest (or mayest) be. Isa. 25, 9* that he might save 
us (not future, as A.V., because (9^) they are represented as 
already saved). Ps. 49, 10 (where ^'71 is dependent upon v, 8, 
V. 9 being parenthetical) so that he should live. 81,16 that so 
their time might be for ever. Lam. i, 19 that they might 
refresh their soul (where ^^'•K'Jl ^and they refreshed' could 
obviously not have stood). 2 Chr. 23, 19. 24, 11? 

Obs. It may be wondered how the jussive can find place where, as in 
these cases, the allusion is to the past. No doubt, as often happens in 
language, the literal meaning of the formula in course of time was ob- 
scured and forgotten ; and it was thought of solely with reference to its 
derived function of expressing succinctly a purpose or intention, quite 
irrespectively of time. 

64. After a negative':— Nu. 23, 19 God is not a man 

' bM is in fact not used with a verb unless an imperative or jussive 
force is distinctly felt. Its use is therefore far more restricted than that 
of the Greek ixfi^ with which it is often compared. Thus in final sentences 
(as after pob or tVM Gen. 11, 7) m^ not bvk is always found : and before 
infinitives >nbib {—rov fiij . . .). Similarly in the case before us h^ is 
quite exceptional, being only found where it is desired to place the second 
clause upon an independent footing, and to make it co-ordinate with the 
first : Ps. 69, 15. 85, 9. 2 Chr. 35, ai. 

* The singular as 5, 6. 29. 8, 26 Kt 10, 12. 26. 11, 3. 22, 13* Kt. 

' In the instances quoted, the subordinate clause is dependent upon 
the principal verb without the negative, Comp. in Arabic the similar 
use of »— », with however not the jussive, but the subjunctive: e.g, Qor*an 

F 2 
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?!5^ 50 /&a/ he might lie (or, that he should lie): the force of 
the expression is well illustrated by a parallel passage i Sa. 
I5> 29 ^^Vhfor repenting (or, so as to repent: LXX Num. 
infin. alone, i Sa. infin. with roO). Ps. 51, 18^ thou desirest not 
sacrifice '"'Jj?.?^ so that I should give it. 55, 13* it was not an 
enemy who reproached me K^^, so thai I might bear it : simi- 
larly *^^^. Isa. 53, 2^ and he had no beauty that we should 
desire him. Jer. 5, 28^ 

Or an interrogative : — Isa. 40, 25 to whom will ye compare 
me nitpW that I may be like him? 41, 26 njn:i. 28 that I 

might ask them ^^^^ and that they might return answer. 
46, 5^. Lam. 2, 13. Jer. 23, 18* who hath stood in the council 
of Yahweh so as to see? etc. (different from 18^, which re- 
sembles rather Job 9, 4; § 19, p. 25). Job 41, 3. 

Obs. Occasionally the 1 is dispensed with: Ex. 28, 32. 39, 23 (the same, 
narrated when done : ' that it might not be torn '). Isa. 41, 2 ^ v «/<7 
subdue. 50, 2. Ez. 16, 15 >n» "»^ that it (sc. 1»D>) might be his*. Ps. 
61, 8 iniS3> ]0. Job 9, 33. Neh. 13, 19^ And after a n^ative Ps. 140, 
9 promote not his device iDin^ so that they be exalted^ Add also 

7, 1 7 and do not come nigh to this tree so as to become evil-doers (in 
Engl, we shonld rather change the form, and say lest ye become eviU 
doers). 71 do not touch her so that (Jest) punishment seize you» See 
also 6, 108. 154. 8, 48. ID, 95. II, 115. 12, 5 etc. And after an interro- 
gative, 6, 149. 7, 51 have we any intercessors thcU they j^^»/ic/ intercede 
for us? 

* The rendering ' else would I give it,* * then I could have borne it,* 
implies merely a different expression in English of the demonstrative 1 
(comp. §§ 62, 122 Obs,)y which, whether represented by so thaty or by 
so, then, in that case, equally limits the giving, or the bearing, to a case 
conceived (in virtue of the preceding negative) to be non-occurrent. 
. ' Which differs from 20, 17. Gen. 31, 27, in that the second event is 
regarded as resulting from the first, while in these it is viewed simply as 
succeeding \t; cf. $ 74 a. 

' i^ is here slightly emphatic ; but its position is due rather to the 
desire for rhythmical distinctness ; comp. n«}Mb iS Gen. 16, 3 (after 
Dn3«b). 29, 28 (after a previous iS), v. 29; also Lev. 7, 7. \i *n» or 
lS >nn would be extremely weak as an ending. 

^ The harshness of the construction in v. lo* makes it almost certain^ 
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the passages in which the cohortative appears after |5* '9 <^ that, . . : 
Isa. 37, 4. Ps. 55, 7 O that I had the wings of a dove, n33©«"i nDiy« 
thtU I might fly away and be at rest. Job 23, 3-5. Compare Jud. 9, 39. 
Jer. 9, 1, where the cohortative is preceded by •« ; Job 6, 8 f. (jussive). 

65. Sometimes the imperative is found instead of the 
jussive, to express with rather greater energy the intention 
signified by the preceding verb \ 

Gen. 12, 2 and I will make thee into a great nation . . . 
*T.'7,l ^^^ ^^ 0^*^ ^o^ mayest be) a blessing. 20, 7. Ex. 3, 10. 
2 Sa. 21, 3 and wherewith shall I make expiation, ^^Dj?^ and 
bless (that ye may bless) etc. i Ki. i, 12 ^PfP\ 2 Ki. 5, 10. 
Ruth I, 9. 4, 11^ Amos 5, 4. Ps. 37, 27. 128, 5 may Yahweh 
bless thee, *^'^ytand see (that thou mayest see) the prosperity 
of Jerusalem ! 

however, that the text is here corrupt ; and that 1D>1^ (which is in fact 
redundant in ». 9) belongs in reality, in the form ion*, to v. 10; cf. 
Perowne^ Delitzsch, Cheyne (p. 404). 
^ Compare Ewald, § 347*. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 

66. By far the most usual method in which a series of 
events is narrated in Hebrew consists in connecting each 
fresh verb with the clause which precedes it by means of 
waw consecutive^ or, as it was formerly called, waw conversi- 
vum ('1) and the imperfect. This waw consecutive, in both 
meaning and use, is radically diflferent from the simple waw 
with shwa' (^), which is likewise prefixed to the imperfect : 
but it can always be at once recognized and distinguished 
from the latter by its peculiar form : before ^ 3, and n the 
waw consecutive uniformly has pathach, with dagesh in the 
letter following — the dagesh being, however, regularly 
dropped, from the diflBculty of then pronouncing the double 

. letter, before ^ when accompanied by shwa^ CO^ not ^7^) • 
before K of the first person it has, with all but equal invaria- 
bility, the compensatory long vowel qame^^ (K3N\)2. 

67. This somewhat singular construction was formerly 
supposed to be peculiar to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 



^ Comp. with the article DnS»n, onMH etc. 

* The only exceptions are a few occasions in Pi'el, where pathach 
appears : Jud. 6, 9 iiJ '3241,1. ao, 6. 2 Sa. i, 10. Ez. 16, 10; cf. also Zech. 
8, 10. Ps. 73, 16. 119, 163. Job 30, 26: and, according to some, Ps. 
26, 6. In Isa. 43, 28 it can hardly be doubted that the punctuators 
(like the Targum) understood the verbs (incorrectly) of the future, and 
pointed accordingly : the LXX and the Syriac render by the past, as is 
done also by most modem commentators (vocalizing, of course, bi?T«i 
and n^riH^ : comp. 42, 25. 47, 6). 
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ment^. It is, however, known now to have been in familiar 
use in Moab^, so that it was probably common to both 
Hebrew and the kindred Semitic dialects spoken by the im- 
mediate neighbours of the ancient Israelites'. Other Semitic 
languages (Arabic, Aramaic, Ethiopic; etc.), in cases where 
Hebrew uses regularly the impf. with '1, employ" what might 
seem to be the obvious and natural construction of the 
perfect and \ : but this is avoided, almost uniformly, by the 
purest Hebrew ; and it is not till the later period of the lan- 
guage, and even then but partially, that it is able to gain an 
acknowledged footing (see Chap. IX). The principle upon 
which the imperfect is here employed will not, after what was 
said in §§ 21, 26, be far to seek. The imperfect repres ents 
actio n as nascent: nrrQrdinfflyi when rfimhinAd with a ron- 
fn ncSon connecting the ev^nt, infroHnrpH \yy \\ ^th jl. poiot 
already reached by the narrative, it represents it as the con- 
iinuation or devdopment of the past yyhifih came before it*. 

* Though a few instances occur apparently in the Samaritan Version 
of the Pentateuch ; see Uhlemann, Inst, Linguae Sam. % 64. i Anm. 
In Hebrew of a later date, it is found only in books written in intentional 
imitation of the Biblical style, for instance, in the Hebrew version of the 
Book of Tobit, or in Josephus Gorionides. But it is not the idiom of 
the Mishnah, or of the Rabbinical Commentators. 

^ On the Inscription of Mesha' (the ' Moabite Stone ') we find not 
only 2vn, annMi etc., but even the same apocopated forms as in 
Hebrew, V73^M1, |2M1, MIMI. The language of this inscription does not 
in fact differ from Hebrew except dialectically, the resemblances in 
idiom and general style being especially striking. See a transcription of 
the inscription (in square characters) with grammatical explanations, in 
the writer 8 Notes on Samuel, p. Ixxxv fif. (The impf. with o occurs also, 
as might naturally be expected, on the ancient Hebrew Inscription found 
on the wall of the Pool of Siloam, ib, p. xv.) 

' It is not, however, found in Phoenician (which has many points of 
contact with Hebrew, though not so numerous as Moabitish). See 
Schroder, Die Phonizische Sprache (1869), and especially, on the relation 
of Phoenician to Hebrew, B. Stade in Morgenldndische Forschungen 
<^875)» PP- 169-333. 

^ As the date of the new event expressed by the impf. is determined by 
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"^9^^ is thus properly not and he said, but and he proceeded-io- 
say. The pathach of the waw is probably to be explained 
as the fuller, more original form of the conjunction (in Arab. 
wa\ which, for the sake of distinction, was preserved in this 
case, and prevented from being weakened to ], by the dagesh 
in the following letter^. 

0bs4 I. The title waw conversive is a translation of the name 

^  -■■■■■  - - 

\t^ TjiBrr yy, which originated with the old Jewish grammarians, who 

conceived the waw under these circumstances to possess the power of 
changing the signification of the tense, and turning a future into a past, 
just as in a parallel case (to be examined hereafter), they imagined 
it capable of turning a past into a future '. Now that the theory of the 
Hebrew tenses has been entirely remodelled, and it is seen that they 
involve no intrinsic relation to actions as past or future, but only as 
completed or incomplete, irrespectively of date, the old term has been 
very generally discarded as unsuitable. The title waw consecutive^ 
adopted by Ewald and most modem grammarians, was originairy 
suggested by Bottcher in 1827. Hitzig used always the term vcpv 
relativuniy the meaning of which will be apparent from what has 
been stated above. 

Obs, 2. The explanation here given of the nature of this construction 
(which is, in effect, merely Ewald's thrown with a little expansion into, 

-■ - 

the conjunction connecting it with a particular point in the past, to 
which therefore it is releUtve, the construction is termed by Ewald the 
relatively 'progressive imperfect (das beziigltch-fortschreitende imper- 
fectum). 

^ Comp. Olshausen, § 329^; and for the preservation of a vowel by 
the duplication of the following consonant, cf. rfQa» riDl, riQ? (ib.%^2t^). 
Ewald (§ 231*) thought that the pathach and the dagesh were the only 
surviving traces of some adverbial root concealed between the conjunction 
and the verb : but this is hardly probable. 

* Compare Reuchlin, Rudimenta Hebraica (Phorcae [Pforzheim] 1 506) , 
p. 619, ' Quamquam ne hoc quident omiserim quod mihi de vau prae- 
positiva particula humanissimus praeceptor mens ille lacobus iehiel 
Loans doctor excellens (misericordia dei veniat super eum) apud Cecios 
discenti monstravit. Cum enim vau per seva notatum praeponitur verbo 
praeteriti temporis quod transfert accentum suum in ultimam, tunc idem 
verbum mutatur in tempus futumm .... Similiter cum praeponitur vau 
cum patha verbo futuri temporis, tunc futurum convertit in praeteritum.' 
Cf. L. G€\g(NyJohann Reuchlin, pp. 105 ff. 
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an English dress) was written before I had seen the following passage of 
Schroder's Institutiones ad fuftdamenta linguae Hebraeae (Ulmae 1785), 
pp. 261 f., in which, in all essential points, the same view is not only 
anticipated, but stated also with singular lucidity: — 'Praeter varios 
hosce usus, Futumm habet adhuc alium plane singularem, et Hebraeis 
peculiarem, quod illud vim accipit nostri Praeteriti, et rem revera prae- 
teritam designat, non tamen per se, et absolute, sed in relatione ad 
praecedens aliquod Praeteritum, spectatam. Quando enim diversae res 
factae, quae continua quadam serie aliae alias exceperunt, narrandae 
sunt, Hebraei primam quidem per Praeteritum, alias autem subsequentes, 
quas, ratione praecedentis, tamquam futuras considerant, per Futurum 
exprimunt. Hoc itaqne, quia id, quod in relatione ad aliam rem 
praeteritam posterins et futnrum fuit, notat, Futurum relativum dici 
potest.* 






68. It is evident that this use of the imperfect is closely / 
parallel to some of the constractions noticed in § 27. In ^ j''^ 

instances such as t<a; D^?^, ^"^^t ^^WJ^.> ^^^. ^?, the im- 
perfect depicts action as incipient, in strict accordance with 
what appears to have been the primitive signification of the 
tense : it is just in virtue of this, its original meaning, that, in 
coalition with '1, it grew up into a fixed formula, capable of 
being generally employed in historical narrative. That a 
series of past facts ^should ever have been regularly viewed 
in this light (a supposition without which the construction 
before us remains unaccountable), that in each term of such 
a series the salient feature seized upon by language should 
be not its character as past, but its character as nascent or 
progressive, may indeed appear singular: but the ultimate 
explanation of it must lie in the mode of thought peculiar to 
the people, and here reflected in their language. Only, inas^7 
much as the formula became one of the commonest and | 
most constant occurrence, it is probable that a distinct ! 
recollection of the exact sense of its component parts was ' 
lost, or, at any rate, receded greatly into the background, 
and that the construction was used as a whole, without any j 
thought of its original meaning, simply as a form to connect 
together a series of past events into a consecutive narrative, > 
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69. The form which the imperfect takes after the '1 is, 
however, very generally modiffed. It frequently, at any rate 

^ externally, resembles the voluntative — in the second and 
third person appearing as a jussive^ in the first person as a 
cohortative. Without going here with any minuteness into 
the details (which must be sought in the larger grammars, 
which treat the accidence at length), we meet, for example, 
regularly with such forms as these, 1^.1, fe'I??!^ ^^,^, fc<3J!> 

-2)^*^33, •^'J?*1!Sl etc. A second noticeable characteristic is this, 
that after waw consecutive the tone frequently^ though not 
universally", recedes. Accordingly we obtain ^D???!, ^Xx-y 
oyinrtl Dan. 2, i, i>h., i>\\ :i{?h, T\^. etc. 

Obs. The cohortative f orm is so much less common than the jussive, 
that a few particulars reapecting its usage (derived chiefly from Bottcher, 
ii. 199, and the list given] by Stickel, Dtis Buck Hiob, pp. 151-4) will not 
be out of place. It occurs only at rare intervals except in two or three 
of the later writers, some ninety insta nces of its use being cited altogether. 
Thus, in the historical books (to 2 Sa.), it occurs Gen. 32, 6. 41, 11. 
43, 21. Nu. 8, 19. Josh. 24, 8 Kt. Jud. 6, 9. 10. 10, 12. 12, 3. i Sa. 2, 28. 
28, 15. 2 Sa. 4, 10. 7, 9. 12, 8. 22, 24: but never in the books of Kings, 
or in Isaiah (in Deutero-Isaiah, 43, 28 : cf. $ 66 note); and in the other 
prophets, only Jer. 11, 18. 32, 9. £z. 9, 8. 16, 11. Zech. 11, 13. In 
the Psalms, 3, 6. 7, 5. (not 18, 24). 69, 12. 73, 16. 90, 10; and several 
times in Ps. 119. In Job, i, 15 ff. 19, 20. 29, 17. 30, 26. It is princi- 
pally found in those portions of Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, where the 
narrative is told in the 6rst person. In Ezra 7, 27-9, 6 there are seven- 

^ In so far as verbs rf^ are concerned, Bottcher, ii. 196 f., collects of 
the first pers. sing, forty-nine instances of the shortened form, against 
fifty-three in which it remains unabbreviated. In the other persons, 
however, the fiill form is very exceptional; e.g. r^'*r^^^ never, n«"i»i four 
times (against some 130 instances of Mtn). 

* The conditions under which the retrocession may take place are 
(i) the syllable of the ultima, which is to become toneless, must be 
one originally short; (2) the syllable which is to receive the tone, must 
be an open one, with a long^ voweL It does not, however, always take 
place, even when these conditions are present ; and never in the ist pers. 
sing, (in i Ki. 21, 6. £z. 16, 6 the retrocession is occasioned by posi- 
tion) : in pause, also, the tone reappears' on the ultima, as \'^l\' Comp. 
Olsh., § 229^ 
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teen instances of the first pers. with -o^, ag^ainst only two without it 
(there is a third case, however, in 10, 2) : it is here that its predominance 
is most marked. In Dan. 8-1 2 . there occur ten cases with -ah^ against 
eight without it (verbs n"b of course not reckoned) : and in Neh. i. 2. 
4-7. 12, 31. 13 the numbers are about thirty-two to thirty-seven. But 
it is not used by the writer of the Chronicles : a comparison of i Chr. 
17, 8 with 2 Sa. 7, 9 would seem to shew that he even intentionally 
rejected it: nor is it found in Zech. 1-8 although no Ml occurs fifteen 
times and 210 Ml twice. In Esther, neither form is met with at all. 

70. We have here to ask two questions : firstly, what is 
the meaning of the apparently modal forms ? secondly, what 
is the cause of the retrogression of the tone ? 

It is maintained by Ewald, § 231% that the imperfect after 
'\ possesses really a modal force : and he remarks in a note 
that such an assumption is especially necessary on account 
of the n__ in the first person, which cannot otherwise be 
explained. Certainly the coincidence is a remarkable one, 
and constitutes a prima facie argument in favour of this view, 
which it is unquestionably difficult to meet. The same dis- 
tinction of usage between the first person on the one hand, 
and the second and third on the other, is observable here, 
precisely as when the usual yoluntative force is indisputably 
present: the former appears as a cohortative, the two latter 
as jussives. But the impossibility of giving a satisfactory or 
even an intelligible account of the presence of a real cohorta- 
tive or jussive in forms descriptive of simple -historical fact, 
constrains us to seek for some better explanation. Let us 
begin by considering the case of the second and third per- 
sons. It is, in the first place, obviously impracticable to do 
anything with the jussive, taken in its literal sense : a com- 
mand, a permission, or a wish are all equally out of place in 
a form descriptive of the simple straightforward past. Ewald 
(§ 231*) seeks to overcome this difiiculty by weakening and 
generalizing the force of the jussive mood in a manner 
which it is impossible to regard as legitimate. Another ob- 
jection against supposing the form to be that of a real jussive 
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is the fact that the alterations arising from abbreviation or 
apocopation extend over a much wider area than in the case 
of the actually existent jussive. Thus the jussive proper in 
the first person is extremely rare : but not only do we meet 
with ^?^^f,\, ^?^^,i etc., but some fifty instances are cited of 
verbs n''^, which appear thus in the shortened form, some 
of them, as ^^.??J, '''?.5?Jti being of repeated occurrence. On 
the other hand, there are phenomena which appear to reveal 
the direction in which the true explanation must be sought. 
/ The question was asked just now, What is the cause of the 
retrocession of tone observable e. g. in 19??1? It cannot be 
accounted for by the supposition that the verb after "Y Is "a 
jussive, because 'I??.'!, ^"J?^. etc. are unheard of as inde- 
pendent jussive forms: where they do appear, their occur- 
rence is in no way connected with the modal form as such, 
but is an accidental consequence ol position (e.g. Ps. ro2, 19 

nt^ronsin, 104, 20 tie^rrne^n). in verbs n"i>, as i'J'f, the 

vowel in the ultima (as in the segolate nouns) is an auxiliary 
vowel ; and the place of the tone is thus a secondary pheno- 
menon : here, therefore, the apparent retrocession is due to 
the weak letter which constitutes the third radical of the verb. 
In no case is the jussive mood by itself suflScient to produce 
retrocession ; nor, in fact, does it shew the smallest tendency 
to produce it. Even supposing, therefore, that the verb 
after *! were jussive, this would fail to account for the retro- 
cession of the tone. It can hardly be doubted that the true 
\ cause lies^in the heavy prefix "1, which was once probably, as 
the dagesh seems to shew, even heavier than it is now. The 
effect of this being added to the impf. would be to create a 
tendency to lighten the latter part of the word, which would 
operate sometimes by simply causing the tone to recede, 
sometimes by giving rise to an accompanying apocopation. 
It must be remembered that we have not much opportunity 
of watching in Hebrew the changes produced by an altera- 
tion at the beginning of a word : most of the variations in 
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the vowels or the tone* are the results of alterations at the 
end of a word, or of some modification in its relation to what 
follows it in the sentence rather than to what precedes. 
Thus the sL constr,^ the addition of a suffix, the presence of\ 
a heavy termination (DnbtDp, in contradistinction to a light; \ 
one ^^7^1?), the proximity of a tone-syllable, all operate from / 
below : examples of an influence working in the opposite 
direction are more difficult to find. Nevertheless, we are not 
left entirely destitute of indications as to the effect which a 
heavy prefix, in constant coalition with a flexible verb-form, 
might be expected to produce. Instances occur in which 
/frji^ when closely united to a jussive by maqqeph, gives rise 
to an alteration in the form of the verb similar to that 
observable after waw consecutive: thus Ex. 23, i riB^*ri"7K. 
2 Sa. 17, 16 f^^"^^: see further Dt. 2, 9. 3, 26. i Sa. 9, 20. 
I Ki. 2, 20. Pr. 30, 6, cf. Ex. 10, 28. Compare also "Pfc? 
fifin, exactly like ^^|?i, whereas without^K the full form 
nnt5^ is used with a jussive force Job 21, 2^. And probably 

Ps. 21, 2 Qri '^jr*^ ^^^ the sere in '^pS^ Qoh. S> 14^ are to 
be explained in the same way^ The case then, as a whole, 
may be stated thus. On the one hand, the forms under 
discussion cannot be explained as jussives (for the jussive as 
such never assumes them), tior can they be explained as 
arir.ing from position (for they are found where no tone- 
syr able follows) : they can only be explained as arising from 
the influence of the -1 (for the presence of this is the one 
property they possess in common), and this opinion is con- 
finned by the parallel instances which have been just quoted*. 



^ See Ewald, $ 234*; Bottcher, i. 166. ii. 173 ; Olshausen, § 3390. 

 Compare the shorter form after tM i Ki. 8, i Svi^f^ 1«. 

' In the Psalm, however, the retrocession might be caused by the 
f'-'iowing tone-syllable T»0 (the shwa* not reckoning, precisely as 
Gen. I, II ; see Gesenins, Lg. § 51. i** Anm. i, or Ewald, § 100*). 

* Ewald himself accounts in the same way for an analogous phe- 
nomenon in Arabic {Gramm, Arab, 1. p. 134). Lam^ * not/ always takes 
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Ohs, There is one remaining ground npon which it might be thonght 
possible still to defend the assumption of a jussive. Granted the power 
of the o to alter the place of the tone, it will be urged that such forms 
as n«5n, a^*3 would be most naturally treated as derived immediately 
from the jussives ntf^i at};, rather than from the simple imperfects 
n»t>;> a^«>;. This certainly sounds plausible: but it must be remembered 
that no basis exists for the assumption that n^^ in n^p must necessarily 
and exclusively ht jussive: the o, which is able to produce na^»l» 
nM^«i etc., is a sufficient cause to account for the presence of ^ere in 
nvJ^l ; and when it had gone thus far, when it had produced n^n^ out of 
n*tf pi the tendency visible elsewhere could not have failed to operate 
here likewise, so as from n^»l to give rise to n^Jl*. Such instances 
only require us to suppose two stages in the action of the o : the possi- 
bility of the first stage is established by the effects observable in other 
cases, and when once this is admitted, the second will follow as a matter 
of course. 

71. The f orm before us, then, is only appanently^ not 
really, jussive: it exhibits, in fact^ one of those Accidental 
coincidences not unknown to language. Why the shi^tened 
form was selected for the jussive may be uncertain, though 
we know the fact that it was so selected : we seem, at Ipast 
partially, to detect some reasons why it appears after 'Ij'but 
there is no indication that the identity of form in the two 

an impf. after it, just as DIID generally does in Hebrew : but the imp^ is 
universally in liht jussive mood. Thus the unmodified impf. of nazzt * 
*to bring down,* is yunazzilu (he wj//, used etc. to bring down), wherfeas 
the jussive i&yunazzil; and so we find Qor. 3, 144 lam yunazzil my^^ 
sense of 'he has not brought down,^ 185 lam yafaJii (not ^a/"a/^VMz) 
* they have not done.* The conjunction is alwajrs closejy foUowedl by 
the verb, no intervening words being permitted: accordingly Ei«i*ld 

writes, 'Quare ob nexum hunc praepositi A vique certi pronuncialndi 
necessarium et perpetuum forma verbi in fine brevius pronunciataur.* 
And if a double origin for the shortened form is postulated for Aralbic 
(' ex duplici quae formam decnrtatam postulet causa,' ibid.), it may| be 
conceded, without any greater hesitation, for Hebrew. 
^ Through an intermediate ydshXthy Ewald, §§ 33^, 22 ^\ OlshausS^'n, 

%% 57^ "8*. 

' This indeed is the form which almost ever3n«rhere occurs : see, how- 
ever, Gen. 47, II, and Bottcher, § 497. 9. 
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cases, such as it is (for we have seen that it is not perfect 
throughout), originated in an intentional adoption of the 
jussive as such. 

72. The explanation of the PI-- in the first person is 
more difficult. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
even in the cohortative proper, the -ah does not add to the 
simple imperfect the * intentional ' signification expressed by 
that mood : the signification is already there, and the new 
termination merely renders it more prominent. This seems 
clear from the fact that the imperfect may — and in verbs 
iV?, if such an idea is to be expressed at all, must^ — in its 
unmodified form signify an intention or desire. The termi- 
nation, therefore, is not specially cohortative or intentional, 
it is merely intensive: and we are at least relieved of the 
logical contradiction involved in the supposition that a real 
cohortative form was used in the mere description of a past 
fact. The time and mode of occurrence are here, of course, 
limited by the prefixed I ; and if (as appears probable) the 
-ah was felt to indicate the direction in which the will exerted 
itself, or to add emphasis to the idea of movement conveyed 
by the tense, its use with the first person would be nothing 
surprising or inappropriate. 

Obs. Compare Stickel, Das Buck Hiob^ p. 151, who supposes that in 
the cohortative the Influence of the -ah is exerted in giving prominence 
to the feelings internally actuating the speaker, while with the .first 
person after ^ it lays stress upon the results externally produced. He is 
thus often able to imitate the effect of it in German by the use of hin^ as 
nobnai *und wir tiaumten hin:^ so in English naiaj'si »na3t? might be 
very fairly represented by ' I lay down, and slept away^ — hin is, how- 
ever, capable of a wider application than our away. Delitzsch (on Ps, 
3, 6 and Gen. 32, 6) speaks of the -ah as a termination welches . . . die 
Lebendigkeit des Verbalbegriffs steigert. 

Another suggestion is due to Prof. Aug. Miiller (in the Lutk, Zeit- 
schrift, 1877, p. 206). The form of the impf. after o became, through 
the influence of this prefix (as explained, § 70), identical externally with 

- ' ' \ 

^ With the rare exceptions noted, p. 52, note 3. 
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that of the jussive : and hence, in process of time, the difference in origin 
of the two was foigotten. But, as the other parts of both moods fell 
into disuse, the cohoitative came to be practically regarded as the first 
person of the jussive, and consequently was used in cases analogous 
to those in which the form outwardly identical with the jussive made its 
appearance, i. e. after waw consecutive. In other words, 2 v^i resembled 
the real jussive 3V« : and then, through the influence of a false analogy, 
nilV^MI came gradually into use by the side of it. 

78. We may now proceed to examine the manner in 
which this construction is employed : and, in the first place, 
let us enquire more closely into the nature of the relation in 
which an action thus introduced may stand towards the pre- 
ceding portion of the narrative. The most obvious and 
frequent relation is naturalljr that of simple chrojiological 
succession, Gen. 4, 8 and Cain rose up ^'"lA")?!?! and slew him : 
but of this there is no need to give further examples, as 
they abound throughout the historical portions of the Old 
Testament. 

74. At times, however, when of the two ideas thus con- 
nected, one is really a consequence of the other, it is con- 
venient and desirable to make this fact more explicit in 
English by translating and so : similarly, where the two ideas 
are in reality con trasted we may with advantage make the 
contrast more perspicuous by rendering and yet. 

Thus (a) Gen. 20, 12 and so she became my wife. 23, 20 
055 <^nd so the field was ensured to Abraham. Ps. 92, 11. 
Jer. 20, 17 because thou didst not kill me from the womb 
so^ that my mother might have become my tomb (the two 
verbs are strictly co-ordinated under "^tw, but the relation 
between them in English can hardly be exhibited except as 
above). Gen. 12, 19 npNI. 31, 27 why didst thou not tell me 
^Qfl^^ll find so^ 1 could have sent thee away (='that so I 

^ »rri?l is, however, not the same as »nii^: could we use the same 
person in translating, we should escape all danger of confusing them : 
' because thou didst not kill me and let my mother become my tomb.* 

' Above, * so * pointed to the actual consequences of a real occurrence. 



4 
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might have sent thee 2.\f2,yl or more freely, but avoiding the 
change of mood, ' and so allow me to send thee away ') with 
mirth ? Isa. 36, 9 and so or so then thou trustest. 

(3) Gen. 32, 31 I have seen God face to face, 7?3?1!1 and 

yet my soul is delivered. Dt. 4, 33 did ever people hear the 

voice of God . . . ♦''njl and live (zs^and yet live)? 5, 23. Jud, 

I, 35 na^ni. 2 Sa. 19, 29 ne^ni and yet thou didst set, etc. Mai. 

I, 2^. Ps. 73, 14. For some additional instances, see § 79. 

Sometimes the consequence is also the climax; in other 
words a. sentence summarizing the result of the events just 
before described is introduced by *!: the apparent tautology 
may then be avoided in English by rendering so or thus, as 
is often done in our Version, Ex. 14, 30. Jud. 4, 23. 9, 56. 
20, 46. I Sa. 17, 50. 31, 6. 

75. But chronological sequence, though the most usual, 
is not the sole principle by which the use of '! is regulat^j 
Where, for example, a transaction consists of two parts 
closely connected, a Hebrew narrator will often state the 
principal fact first, appending the concomitant occurrence by 
help of *!; or again, in describing a series of transactions, 
he will hasten at once to state briefly the issue of the whole, 
and afterwards, as though forgetting that he had anticipated, 
proceed to annex the particulars by the same means: in 
neither of these cases is it implied that the event introduced 
by '1 is subsequent to that denoted by the previous verb; in 
reality the two '1 are parallel^ the longer and the shorter 
account alike being attached by * ! to the narrative preceding 
them both. Instances: (a) Ex. 2, 10 she called his name 
Moses; and she said^, Jud. 16, 23. i Sa. 7, 12. 18, 11. 25, 
5. 2 Ki. I, 2; (iS) Gen. 27, 24* nDN'»1 (not subsequent to 

here it points to the imaginary consequences of a hypothetical occurrence 
{killings telling, 

^ Elsewhere we find »3 as Gen. 4, 35. 16, 13. Ex. a, 22 etc., or -jowb 
as I Sa. 4, 21 ; or no Mm precedes Mipm as Gen. 29, 33 etc. 

^ For some of these references, compare Hitzig, Jeremiad p. 288, 

G . 
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Mna'»1, ??. 23: the words of the blessing do not, as might 
have been expected, follow immediately, but only after the 
particulars accompanying it have been described, w, 24-27*)^. 
37, 6 (describing how Joseph told his dream ; 5^ is anticipa' 
tory). 42, 21 ff. (the details of the compendious p IB^JTI, v, 20). 
45, 21-24. 48, 17 (notice TV'tS^, § 39 /3). Ex. 40, 18 (see 17^). 
Josh. 18, 8 {y^\ after W^'»l). Jud. 5, i (see 4, 24). 6, 27. i Sa. 
10, 9V11. 

76. In the instances just mentioned, the disregard of 
chronological sequence is only apparent : but others occur 
in which no temporal relation is implied at all, and association 
r"in /Aough/_is the principle guiding the writer rather ttian asso- 
I cjation in /tme, . Thus '1 may be used to introduce a state- 
/ ment immediately suggested by a preceding word or phrase ; 
I it is even, occasionally, joined to a substantive standing alone^ 
■\\\isi order to expand its meaning or to express some circum- 
{'Jstance or attribute attaching to it. Or, secondly, a fresh 
circumstance is mentioned, in the order in which it naturally 
presents itself for mention at the stage which the narrative 
has reached ; or a new account commences, amplifying the 
preceding narrative regarded as a whole, and not meant 
merely to be the continuation, chronologically, of its conclu- 
ding stage : in both these cases, also, *! is employed. 

Examples : (a) Gen. 36, 14 npjRI. 32 (epexegetical of 31*^). 
45, 7 '•Jn^B^I (connected in thought only with v, 6). 46, 18. 
25. Nu. 4, 40. 44. 10, 28 lyD'^l. 20, 15 (expansion of the nxbn 
V. 14). 33, 3. Josh. 22, 17 is the iniquity of Peor too little for 
us . . . ^m when there was (lit. * and there was ') the plague in 

Bottcher, ii. p. 214, and especially Ewald, Komposition der Genesis 
(1833), pp. 151-156. On such occasions (in Ewald*s words) the nar- 
rator * Uberspringt Mittelglieder um das Ziel zu erreichen : ' he is then 
compelled ' durch Nebenumstande zu erlautem und zu erg^zen, was sein 
Eile eben iibersprungen hatte.' 

^ Some scholars, however, suppose here v, 28 to connect immediately 
with V, 23, w. 24-27 being derived by the compiler from a different 
source, A similar supposition is made in ch. 48, for w, 15-16. 
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the congregation? Jud. 11, i^ ; i Sa. 15, 17 yet art thou head 
etc., tfWflfYahweh hath anointed ihtt etc. 2 Sa. 14, 5 ^K'^ riDI. 
I Ki. II, 15 (developes a particular episode in Hadad's life, 
in continuation of 14^: cf. i Sa. 25, 2^). Isa. 49, 7 for the 
sake of Yahweh who is faithful, (and) the Holy One of Israel 
who hath chosen thee (lit. ' and he hath chosen thee,' — a fresh 
idea loosely appended by the help of •!). Job 10, 22^. It is 
also sometimes used in order to explain and define rw^, as 
Gen. 31, 26. iSa. 8, 8. i Ki. 2, 5. 18, 13 (N2in«1=^i?ze;Ihid): 
cf. Neh. 13, 17. 

(3) Gen. 2, 25. 5, 5 V1TI. 41, 56 pTIT'l (synchronizing with 
'latJ'^l). Ruth 2, 23. Nu. 10, 35. 15, 32. I Sa. 14, 25^. 49. 
I Ki. 5, 2. 12. 26K 2 Ki. 17, 7 fF. ; Ex. 4, 31 ^ Isa. 39, i he 
sent messengers Vtl^_ and he heard ^ (parallel, 2 Ki. 20, 12 
yOB^ '»D). 64, 4 \X^T\y\ (this is, however, uncertain : comp. Del. 
and Dillm.); Pr. 12, 13^. Job 14, 10^ (new statements parallel 
to those in the first clauses). 

(y) Jud. 17, I. I Sa. 9, I. 18, 6. I Ki. 7, 13 (the entire 
buildings having been described, the part taken in their erec- 
tion by Hiram is, mentioned separately*). 2 Ki. 18, i (comp. 
the date in 17, 6) ; cf. Ex. 12, i. 
>  ' ' ' ' 

* Where LXX, however, read inottjn. 

^ This instance is such an extreme one that Delitzsch and others are 
doubtless right in supposing the reading yown to have arisen out of 
that in Kings by the corruption of 3 into 1. LXX has 7<i/), the Peshitto 

^^Ajso. We find the two letters confused elsewhere : i Sa. 2, 21 
(where in the Speaker^ s Commentary ^ * that * must be a slip of the pen 
for *when:' the that which follows ^nn would, of course, be repre- 
sented by 1, § 78, and, moreover, requires always some intervening 
clause) ipD 'D yields no sense, and we must from LXX restore ipD*i; 
similarly Jer. 37, 16. Compare also, in the Heb. text itself, 1«D51 

1 Chr. 17, 14 for "[«D3 2 Sa. 7, 17 ; and in LXX 1 for 3 i Sa. 2, 33. 
4, 7. 24, 20. 2 Sa. 3, 21. 5, 6 (apparently n^Dn). 7, 16. 14, 10. 19, 7 
(LXX 6), and 3 for 1 i Sa. i, 23 (so too Pesh., and, probably, rightly). 

2 Sa. 20, I. 

• LXX, it may be noticed, place the section 7, 13-51 more naturally 
after 6, 36 : but even in that case, the force of the •! remains the same. 

G 2 
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Obs, It is a moot and delicate question how far the imperfect with 
•1 denotes ^pluperfect^ There is, of course, no doubt that it may express 
the continuation of a plupf. : e.g. Gen. 31, 34 liad taken and placed 
them ; but can the impf. with o introduce it ? can it instead of con- 
ducting us as usual to a succeeding act, lead us back to one which is 
chronologically anterior ? The impf. wi th o is, in the first place, cer - 
tainly not the usual idiom chosen by Hebrew WJJtetsJor the purpose of 
expressing a plupf. : their usual habit, when they wish ta d.Q thi s^ is to 
interpose the subject between the conjunction, and the Yfirb, which then 
lapses into the perfect, a form which we know, § 16, allows scope for a 
plupfT signification, if the context requires it ^. This will be evident 
from the following examples: — Gen. 24, 62 mi pns*^ and Isaac had 
come: the writer wishes to combine two streams, so to speak, in his 
narrative : he has (1) brought Rebekah to the termination of her journey, 
but (2) desires to account for Isaac*s presence at the same spot. In 
order thus to prepare the way for their meeting, he is obliged to go 
backy and detail what had taken place anterior to the stage at which his 
narrative has arrived: he therefore starts afresh with the words "^xy^^y 
«3, the whole of w. ^%i, bears reference to Isaac, and the two streams, 
terminated respectively by "jbn z'. 61 and Min v. 63, converge in Mtt?ni 
». 64. So 31, 19 ibn p^i and Laban had gone away (before Jacob left 
Paddan-arim, 18 f.: asani, because the possibility of Rachel's stealing 
the Teraphim is a consequence of Laban's absence). 34. Nu. 13, 22 had 
been built. Josh. 6, 22. 18, i («}i3ni would have suggested that the 
subjugation was subsequent to the meeting at Shiloh). i Sa. 9, 15 (notice 
the crucial significance of in» Di*). 25, 21 (David's thoughts before 
meeting Abigail). 28, 3. 2 Sa. 18, 18. i Ki. 14, 5. 22, 31. 2 Ki. 7, 17. 
9, 16^ (obviously prior to Jehu's arrival) : in each of these passages, by 
avoiding •!, the writer cuts the connexion with the immediately preceding 
narrative, and so suggests a plupf.' Observe also how Ezekiel abandons 

^ It will be understood that the pf. in this position does not always 
bear a plupf. signification : it is often so placed simply for the purpose 
of giving emphasis to the subject (see further App. I). 

^ In Gen. 20, 4. i Sa. 14, 27 o could not have been used on account 
of the negative : but even here it may be noticed that the same order of 
the words is observed. Compare Pusey, Lectures on Daniel^ p. xix, who 
speaks similarly of this idiom as one 'which expresses a past tim^ 
anterior to what follows, but in no connexion of time with what pre- 
cedes;* the reader who refers fiirther to p. Ixxxvi (ed. 2) will find a 
considerable list of instances (all cases in which the verb is rr^n) to add 
to the one given in the text. 
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his cnstomary formula (3, 22. 8, i^ 14, 2. 20, 2) as soon as he has 

occasion to cany his narrative back, 33, 22, over the space of twelve 

hours. And in the second place, the mode of connexion which, as 

usage shews us, was suggested by o, and which is recognized by all 

grammarians, is with difficulty reconcilable with the idea of a pluperfect: 

for the consecution inherent in the one seems to be just what is excluded 

by the other. U nder t hese circumstances we shall scarcely be wrong in ^.^ J'aA^ 

h esitating to admit it without s-trnng and <^W*ar pxffgpti<:al necessity. ' -T^*, 

Let us examine, therefore, the passages in which the pluperfect signifi- 
cation of o has been assumed, whether by the native Jewish gram- 
marians, or (through their influence) by the translators of the Authorized 
Version, or, within narrower limits, by modem scholars : many, it will 
be observed, break down almost immediately. Kalisch, § 95. 3, cites 
Gen. 2, 2. 26, 18. Ex. 11, I. But Gen. 2, 2 is not an instance: see 
Delitzsch's note, and below § 149 «..* while in 26, 18 Dionon (which 
the note in Kalisch's Commentary shews to be the verb intended) is 
simply the continuation of the plupf. ncn. In Ex. 11, i the narrative 
is obscure, owing to its not being so circumstantial as in the preceding 
chapters : but it is important to notice that, apart from the grammatical 
question, the interpretation is not relieved, even though TD«n be 
rendered by a plupf. : if this verb be supposed to relate to any period 
anterior to the ninth plague — Ibn Ezra suggests 4, 23, Keil 3, 19-22 — 
the sense of Tn« ya3 T13? is sacrificed: if, on the other hand, it be 
interposed between 10, 23 and 10, 24, then, since the terms of the 
declaration are in no way conditional^ it will be evidently premature. 
All difficulty ceases, and the tense no«n retains its usual force, if the 
interview 11, 4-8 be regarded as a different one from that of 10, 24-29*; 
nor is the language of 10, 28 f. conclusive against this view, for it would 
be quite in keeping with Pharaoh's character, when his passion cooled, 
to relent from the threat which is there expressed by him, and which is 
at any rate broken, subsequently (12, 31), on both sides*. (Dillmann, 

* Comp. I Ki. I, 28 from which it is plain that, though the narrative 
does not mention it, Bathsheba must have withdrawn after the interview, 
w. 15-22. 

* It is indeed stated in the Speakers Commentary^ ad loc, that Smith, 
Pentateuch, pp. 557-560, * completely disposes of the objections of 
German and English critics ' to the rendering hcul said; but this is one 
of those adventurous statements, in which Canon Cook was too often apt 
to indulge. The reader who consults the volume referred to will find 
(P* ^13) merely four of the least conclusive passages cited, viz. Jud. 
1^ 8. £x. 12, I. 18, 2. 2 Sa. 5, 8. I Chr. 21, 6. 
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howeveri supposes that 11, 1-3 has been accidentally misplaced, and that 
it stood originally after 11, 4-8.) From Hitzig we obtain Isa. 8,3. 39, i. 
Jer. 39, II. Jon. 2, 4. But in the first of these passages the supposition 
is not required : the second is a more than doubtful instance to appeal to 
(p. 83 ».) : the third may be explained by § 75/8 (or 76 7) : and on the 
fourth, Dr. Pusey {Minor Prophets y ad loc.) corrects the A. V. thus : — 
* For Thou hadst '\didst\ cast me into the deep. Jonah continues to 
describe the extremity of peril ' etc Keil adopts the plupf. for Gen. 2, 19, 
comparing Jud. 2, 6. i Ki. 7^ 13 ff. 9, 14. But Jud. 2, 6 is an uncertain 
passage to rely upon : the verse itself (together with w, 7-9) is repeated 
from Josh. 24, 28-31 (where it harmonizes perfectly with the context) ; 
it is moreoYer the beginning of a new section (§ 76 7), and was perhaps 
written originally without reference to the date in i, i* : cf. the Speakers 
Comm. ii. 424 (8), the writer's Introduction, pp. 153, 155, and Budde, 
Richter und Samuel, 1890, p. 161. i Ki. 7 has been dealt with already, 
§ 7^ 7 • 9* '4 is obscure : but the verse seems to be in continuation of 
II*. Gen. a, 19 even Delitzsch rejects, though allowing that the plupf. 
rendering is possible, and citing for it Isa. 37, 5. Jon. 2, 4. Isa. 37, 5, 
however, belongs to § 75 3 : and in Gen. the plupf. sense is inadmissible, 
for the reason stated below on Jud. i, 8. 

Further: Gen. 12, i A.V. (see % 76 7). Ex. 4, 19, where Ibn Ezra 
explains 1D« laDi; but the v., as Keil supposes, may well refer to a 
distinct occasion ; 27 (cf. z'. 14 : still iQMn is not necessarily anterior to 
w, 20-26); 18, 2 (where, however, ^^'"^^ as Gen. 12, 5 etc., refers 
naturally to Jethro's action in taking IXy^x^ih. for the purpose mentioned 
z/. 5 : to take in in the sense oi receive, entertain is r|D>« not np^). 32,-1 
(§ 76 7) ; 33, 29 and 33, 5 A.V. (as also Ibn Ezra), but comp. Keil: 
Lev. 9, 22 nn (Kimchij also Abulwalid, Sefer hdriqmah, p. 22, ed. 
Goldberg, 1856). Jud. i, 8 A.V. (see the note in the Speaker's Comm., 
where the Bishop of Bath and Wells remarks with truth, that * there is 
nothing in the original to suggest or justify such a change of tense ' as 
had fought for innbn^). i Sa. 14, 24 A.V. (so Kimchi, 3?>3wn "»a3i; 
but see Keil); 17, 13 (§ 76 /3). 23, 6 (compared with 22, 20; the v,, 
however, though the latter part is obscurely worded and probably in 
some disorder (cf. p. 90, and the writer*snote awf /of.), relates apparently 
to a subsequent stage in the flight of Abiathar, and is meant to describe 
how, when in company with David in Keilah, he had the ephod with 

^ This verse is thought by some (Budde, Richter u. Samuel, p. 4) to 
be an incorrect gloss, due to a misunderstanding of v. 7 (as though the 
pronoun *they* denoted the Israelites rather than the people of Adoni- 
bezek), and intended to explain how the Israelites were able to take 
Adonibezek to Jerusalem. 
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him), a Sa. 5, 8 («=i Chr. 21, 6 : a detail connected with the capture 
of Zion described in v, 7, § 75 /3). i Ki. 13, I3»> n«n*l A.V., Kimchi, 
bat in this passage, which is perhaps the strongest that can be urged 
in favour of the plupf. sense of o, it is remarkable that LXX Pesh. 
Vulg. agree in rendering the verb, as though it were hifily And his sons 
shewed him,' etc., i.e. ^n«'^n^ 2 Ki. 20, 8 (*nn, v, 7, anticipatory, 
§ 75 ^)* Isa. 38, 21. 22 : but it is plain that these two verses are acci<* 
dentally misplaced : they should (as was long ago remarked by Kimchi, 
in his Commentary ; similarly Bp. Lowth, cited in Prof. Cheyne's note) 
occupy the same position as in 2 Ki. 20, 7 f., and follow v. 6. Isa. 64, 4 
(Kimchi i3«Bm23i : see § 76 ^). Zech. 7, 2 A. V., Kimchi (see Wright, 
The Prophecies of Zechariah, 1879, p. 162). Job 2, 11* and Dan. i, 9 
A. V. (not necessary). Neh. 2, 9** (§ 75 i8). In Ps. 78, 23 (Ibn Ezra, 
Kimchi; comp. A.V.) the narrative is doubtless not intended to be 
strictly chronological (cf. 105, 28 f.*) ; and it would be very artificial to 
render Nu. 7, i And it had come to pass etc. on account of the date 
being a month earlier than that of i, i (see Ex. 40, 17) ; a distinct section 
here commences, and the case is rather similar to Ex. 12, I ($ 76 7)'. 
Such are the passages from which our conclusion has to be drawn. 



^ Klostermann, ingeniously, ^m*l; but it is doubtful, in spite of Ex. 
I5» 25, whether niin would be used of ordinary 'shewing.* 

' The case must be similar, as the text stands, in Josh. 24, 12 : but 
here the LXX read h^h^ita, which is accepted by many modem scholars, 
and is in all probability correct ; the allusion being not to the well-known 
defeat of Sihon and Og (which, besides being out of place after ^^ passage 
of Jordan in z^. 11, has been noticed already in z^. 8), but to the successes 
of the Israelites west of Jordan. See HoUenberg, Der Charakter der 
Alex. Uebers, des B,Josua (Moers, 1876), p. 16, or in Stud, und Krit.^ 
1874, p. 488 ; and the author's Introduction^ p. 106 f. So also Wellh., 
Kuen., and Dillm. {ad loc), 

• A few additional passages, referred to chiefly by Jewish authorities, 
will be felt at once to be inconclusive : Gen. 2, 8 Ibn Ezra (see also his 
note on 1,9). 26, 18 ncnn a«jn (Rashi : ]ncni nm '^x^:!'* yoaw OTipi). 
Ex. 14, 21 (Kimchi : nnnb D^n d«j ^a nn«i con lypa: naDi). 16, 20 
(Ki.: iD«3W inH). Nu. i, 48 A.V. i Sa. 17, 21 A.V. Jon. i, 17 A.V. 
(see 4, 6. 7). Job 14, 10 ebnn. Kimchi's view may be seen also in his 
Michlol, p. 50*, ed. Furth (1793), or p. 44■•^ ed. Lyck (1862): i*^ «n 
i»3Db "»w« byon DTip lay laa© pin miOT. Other instances may 
probably be found in A.V. In the Revised Version, all except i Ki. 13, 
1 2 (the reading of the Versions being cited on the margin). Isa. 38, 21. 22. 
Zech. 7, 2. Neh. 2, 9 have been corrected. 
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In those occurring at the beginning of a narrative, or paragraph, there 
are, we have seen, reasons for presuming that the chronological principle 
is in abeyance, and that it is not the intention of the author, or compiler, 
to.express the precise temporal relation with the occurrence last described. 
Some of these apparent instances have arisen, doubtless, from the manner 
in which the Hebrew historical books are evidently constructed, distinct 
sections, often written by different hands, being joined together without 
regard to formal unity. Others of the alleged instances are cases in 
which a circumstantial detail belonging to a preceding general statement 
is annexed by means of n : that here, however, it is not equivalent to a 
true pluperfect, is manifest as soon as the attempt is made to render into 
English accordingly ; a translation such as * And David took the strong- 
hold of Zion : the same is the city of David. And David had said in 
that day,' etc. stands self-condemned. I find it difficult to believe that in 
the midst of a continuous piece of narrative, such as Gen. 3, 19, or even 
£x. II, I, it is legitimate to abandon the normal and natural sense of *! 
in fevour of one which, at best, rests upon precarious and unsatisfactory 
instances, and which, had it been designed by the author^ could have 
been easily and unambiguously expressed by a slight change of order. 
For when a Hebrew writer wishes to explain or prepare the way for 
what is to follow by the mention of some fact which lies outside the 
main course of his narrative, the passages quoted at the beginning of this 
note shew conclusively that he purposely disconnects it with what pre- 
cedes, by the choice of a construction not suggestive of chronological 
sequence, which, in these two cases, would have given us respectively 
is^ D^nb« mnn and id« mnn. The authority of the Jewish gram- 
marians, strange as it may seem to say so, must not be pressed ; for 
although they have left works which mark an era in the development of 
Hebrew grammar, and are of inestimable value for purposes of exegesis, 
still their syntactical, no less than their phonetic principles, have con- 
stantly to be adopted with caution or even rejected altogether. Their 
grammar is not the systematization of a living tradition, it is a recon- 
struction as much as that of Gesenius, or Ewald, or Philippi, but often, 
unfortunately, without a sound basis in logic or philology. And a 
question such as that now before us is just one upon which their judg- 
ment would be peculiarly liable to be at fault. All that a careful 
scholar, like Mr. Wright (/.r.), can bring himself to admit, with reference 
to the plupf. sense of •!, is that while 'no clear instances can be cited in 
which it is distinctly so used,* there are cases in which ' something like 
an approximation to that signification can be detected.' And it is re- 
jected unreservedly by Bottcher, ii. p. 215 f. (see in particular, § 980. 4); 
by Quarry, Genesis ^ pp. 99, 418; by Dr. Pusey, who on Jonah 4, 5 
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writes, * Some render, contrary to grammar ^ " And Jonah had gone," 
etc.,* and by Dillmann (on Ex. 4, 19 etc.)* 

77. So much for the logical relation subsisting between 
the two ideas connected by *! : we must now consider the 
nature of the fresh action which is thus introduced. 

Most commonly, and especially in the historical books, as 
in the passage Gen. 4, 8 cited above/ the ffesKT action "bofh 
developes and finishes jn the past But it may likewise so 
happen that the action is of such a character that while itself 
starting or developing in the past, its results continue into 
the present — terminating there or not, as the case may be : 
or, thirdly, the action may originate wholly in the present. 
Future time is never expressed by •!, except where the pro- 
p hetic perfect h as preceded, or where the principle involved 
in it is really present. Nor does it express modality : Ps. 8, 6 
^rrjDnrn does not follow OTpen, in dependence upon ""a, but 
introduces a fresh fact : cf. Ez. 13, 19. 

78. It will hardly be necessary to cite instances in which 
the new action lies wholly in the past. Notice must, however, 
here be taken of a construction which is of constant occur- 
rence in the historical books of the Old Testament. When "1 
the Hebrew writers have occasion in the course of their / 
narrative to insert a clause specifying the circumstances under / 
which an action takes place, instead of introducing it abruptly, / 
they are in the habit of (so to speak) preparing the way for 

it by the use of the formula ^9^1 and it was or came to pass A 
Thus in place of 1I^^?K np« )X\r\r\ nj??^, particularly in the 
earlier books ^ preference is generally given to the form ^^^l 
'K 1Dfc<*l Kinn nya and it came to pass, at that time, and or 
Mj/ Abimelech said etc., Gen. 21, 22. And the same con- 
struction is usual with every kind of temporal or adverbial 
clause, whatever be the particle by which it is introduced, e. g. 

* Contrast, for instance, Ezra 9, i. 3. 5. 10, i; 2 Chr. 7, I and often 
ni^33l (i Ki. 8, 54 niVD3 »nn). la, 7. 15, 8. But Nehemiah commonly 
makes use of ^rtn, Comp. the writer's note on i Sa. 17, 55r 
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Gen. 4, 3 D^D^ )*pD. 8 m8^3 DWnX 19, 17 DX^Vina. 34 TTWXSO. 
20, 13 it^K3. 26, 8^. The sentence is not, however, always 
resumed by *! as in the example quoted, though this is the 
most frequent form : the 1 may be omitted, or be separated 
from the verb, and then the perfect will reappear. Thus the 
main sentence may be resumed (i) by the perfect alone, as 
Gen.14, if. 40,1. Ex. 12, 41^. 51. 16,22.27. Dt. 1,3. 9,11. 
I Sa. 18, 30. Isa. 7, 1. Jer. 36, 1. 16. Ez. i, i etc., or, though 
more rarely, by the impf." if the sense be suitable, Jud.i i, 40, 
I Ki. 9, 10 f. (with TK). 14, 28. 2 Ki. 4, 8^ Jer. 36, 23. Or 
(2) by nani as Gen. 15, 17. 29, 25. 42, 35 (D^pno Dn). 2 Ki. 
2, II. 13, 21 al. Or (3) by 1 with the subject before the verb, 
as Gen. 7, 10. 22, i. 41, i. Ex. 12, 29. 34, 29. Josh. 6, 8. 

1 Sa. 18, I. 2 Sa. 13, 30 al.' 

But (i) with \ and (3) without 1 are alike exceedingly rare : 

2 Chr. 24, II (where, however, ^'^ is frequentative ; see Chap. 
VIII); I Sa. 23, 6 (corrupt), perhaps i Ki. 21, i*. 

79. We may now pass to those cases in which the action, 
or its results, continues into the writer's present : here, as with 
the perfect in the parallel instances, it is often best to translate 
by a present Thus Gen. 32, 5^ "^0!*V Ex. 4, 23 "lOfcO ^^^ -^ 
say {have said, in the immediate past). Let my son go, Wr^\ 
and thou refusest (or hast refused) to let him go'. Num. 22, 1 1 

* Of an exceptional type are i Sa. 10, 11. 11, 11 ijfiBn Dn«W3n *nn« 
2 Sa. 2, 23 (comp. § 121 Obs. i). 

* This, if a frequentative, is more usually preceded by rr^ni (§ 121). 

' It may, perhaps, be thought that in these cases the clause beginning 
by the perfect or 1 is rather a subordinate circumstantial clause (see 
Appendix I), and that the real continuation of »nn is afforded by the A 
following. This is possible : but in some of the instances quoted this 
sequence does not occur, and in others the clause itself has not the 
appearance of being subordinate. 

^ £z. 9, 8 the monstrous tMVHSi is doubtless (see Hitz.) a confusion 
of two readings, iMV^ai (to be explained by § 159), which is accepted as 
the original text by Hitz. and Keil, and *1M1^M) (cf. i Ki. 19, 10 for the 
position of >aH), which is preferred by £w. and Smend. 

^ With this sentence as a whole, cf. Jer. 23, 2. 34, 17. 
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D?!1. Josh. 4, 9 DB' ViT'l and they are there unto this day. 
I Ki. 8, 8^. 19, 10 and I alone am le/i, and they seek (have 
sought and continue seeking) my life to take it away. Isa. 3, 
16. 30, 12. 41, 5 p>nN"»i mp. 50, 7 ynw. 59, 15 is or has 
become missing. Hos. 8, 10. 13. Hab. i, 3 ^T1. 14. 3, 19. Ps. 
35, 21. 38, 13 {have laid and continue to lay snares), 52, 9. 
55, 6. 119, 90 and it abideth. Job ii^ 3 f. 7, 15 <j«^/ (so) my 
soul preferreth suffocation. 14, 17. 30, 11 f. Gen. 19, 9 this 
one entered to sojourn (here), O^BB^ OSB^^ and goes on to play 
the judge amidst us I 31, 15. 49, 24 and yet his bow dwelleth 
etc. 2 Sa. 3, 8 *l^Bi?! and yet thou visitest upon me. Job 10, 8 

^?3?f?^l and (yet) thou goest on to swallow me up (cf. Ps. 144, 3 

< 

what is man ^nynni and (yet) thou knoivest him^?). 21, 14. 
Isa. 51, 12 who art thou, and (yet) thoxx /ear est etc. Pr. 30; 
25-27. 

Even where the event spoken of has not actually been 
accomplished, Jer. 38, 9 and he is going on to die (we might 
have expected HD^, cf. Gen. 20, 11: but 'Ebed-melekh sees 
Jeremiah on the very road to death). Job 2, 3 and thou art 
enticing me. Ps. 29, 10 Yahweh sat at the deluge ^^Ti cind 
Yahweh sitteih on (from that moment went on and continues 
sitting) a king for ever (not shall or will sit, which would 
break the continuity existing in the writer's mind between the 
two actions described : moreover, the future would, according 
to uniform usage, have been expressed by ^^., or at least 
^?^V The addition of D^y^ does not necessitate our ren- 
dering by the future any more than in the cases where it 
occurs with z, perfect y Ps. 10, 11. 74, i). 41, 13 TJS? W?f51 
^^Vb, Amos I, II (similarly with ^J??). i Chr. 23, 25 and 
dwelleth in Jerusalem for ever. 

80. In continuation of the present^ as expressive of a 
g eneral truth^ whether this be denoted in the original by a 
pe rfect, § 12^ an imperfect. ^ -^2 , 3^^. or a participle, we meet 

I  I  - -   — ^^^ 

* The construction in Ps. 8, 5 i:i3in »3 is different (§ 39 8). 
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with '! and the impf. : i Sa. 2, 6 Yahweh bringeth down into 
the Underworld, and bringeih up, 29. Isa. 31, 2. 40, 24 he 
bloweth upon them and they wither, 44, 12-15. 57> 20 for it 
cannot rest and its waters are troubled, Jer. 10, 13. Amos 5, 8 
D5BI2^^.. Mic. 6, 16. Nah. i, 4 f. Ps. 34, 8 the angel of Yahweh 
encampeth (ptcp.) . . . and delivereth them, 49, 15 like sheep 
are they set (pf.) for She'ol, while death is their shepherd ; 
^^")!1 and the righteous rule over them in the morning^. 65, 9 
and (so) they are afraid, 90, 3. 10^. 92, 8. 94, 7. Pr. 11, 2 
pride cometh l^3Jl and humiliation cometh (i. e. follows quickly 
after it : cf. § 153). Job 5, 15. 6, 20. 7, 9 a cloud cometh to 
an end and vantsheth. 12, 22-25 (cf. Ps, 107, 40). 14, 2 ; Ps. 
7, 13 he hath drawn his bow (p. 21, towards the bottom) 
• (i|^3^3Jl and made it ready. Job 20, 15 he hath (in a given case, 
pictured by the poet) swallowed down riches ^3^p^i and vomi- 
teth them up again (not as R.V.). 

After a pure present, Job 4, 5 now it cometh to thee and 
thou art overcome. 6, 21. 2 Sa. 19, 2 ^?l*?n!l •"'^^Sl is weeping 
and mourning, Jer. 6, 1 4. 

81. In the description of future events, the impf. with *\ is 
used upon exactly the same principle as the perfect, i. e. it 
represents them as simple matters of history. There are two 
cases to be distinguished : (i) where the impf. is preceded by 
the prophetic perfect itself, (2) where it is not so preceded. 

(i) Little need be said in explanation of the first. Just as 
elsewhere the impf. with O marks a continuation of the pre- 
ceding tense, so here, too, it is employed if a writer desires to 
pourtray a future scene or series of events, as though they 
were unfolding themselves before his eyes, in the manner of 
ordinary historical occurrences. For one or two reasons, 
however, the impf. is not by any means so frequent in this 

* I. e. Death, as at the Exodns, or Isa. 37, 36. Job 27, 20, performs his 
mission in the night, mn can only be referred to the future on the 
assumption of a change of standpoint, $ 82, which, in this connexion^ 
cannot be regarded as probable. 
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sense as the perfect : the prophets generally either prefer, 
after beginning with an emphatic perfect, to break off into the 
proper future form, or else they omit 1 altogether, or separate 
it from the verb in such a manner as to make it impossible 
for the impf. in this form to appear. Isa. 5, 25. 9, 5 unto us 
a son is given ^HJp! and the government is upon his shoulder, 
^"JP!! and his name has been (or is — past extending into 
present, § 79) called etc.* 9, 18-20 (perhaps ; see § 82). 24, 
6. 48, 20 f. he hath redeemed Jacob . . . Vpl'»1 and hath cleft 
the rock (here A. V. retains the pf.). 53, 2. 9 (in accordance 
with the perfects in the intermediate verses : ^^B^ v. 7, § 36. 
The prophet only begins to use the future in v, 10). Joel 2, 23. 
Mic. 2, 13. Ps. 22, 30 all the fat of the earth have eaten and 
worshipped (A.V. ^ shall eat and worship,' which would be. 
linnK^ni li?DN% or in the slightly more energetic poetical form 
wnm lbN\ as V, 27). 109, 28. 

82. (2) This case is entirdy parallel to the use of the pro- 
phetic perfe ct noted in § 14 7, the only difference being that, 
the conjunction being followed immediately by the verb, the 
tense employed (as the perf. with 1 would by Hebrew usage 
throw the event to be described into the future] is naturally the 
imperfect with '1. The *! in such cases also represents the 
event, often very aptly, not merely with the certainty of the pro- 
phetic perfect, but zs flowing naturally out of being an imme- 
diate consequence of, the situation described in the preceding 
sentence. It is under circumstances like these, when the 
transition to the new standpoint in the future is made for the 
first time, not by a pf. but by the impf. with *!, that we are 

* The change of tense made in the course of this verse by the A.V. 
*emd the government shall be* etc. is only defensible as a concession, 
for the sake of clearness, to English idiom ; it should not be forgotten 
that it presupposes a different point of view from the one adopted by the 
prophet. Isaiah retains the ideal standpoint, which is recognized also in 
the renderings have seen, is bom, is given, till 6*^ nv]^n : the change in 
question substitutes the real standpoint prematurely, and breaks the 
continuity of the description.- 
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most apt to find tins tense tnmslated by ^/mimre: but nnless 
this be done solelj for the sake of the F-ngiish reader, who 
might be slow to realize the, to him, imwonted transitioii, it 
is a gross error, and implies an entire misapprdiension of the 
Hebrew point of view. The use of ^ m the historical books, 
times without number, renders it inconceivable that it should 
have suggested anything except the idraof ay2K/ domt, which 
is clearly not that conveyed by oor fiitiire; the question 
whether a future occurrence may be meant, resolving itself 
into this other question, whether, viz. upon a given occasion, 
the change of standpoint is probable, and consistent or not 
with analogy. 

Isa. 2, 9 and (so) the mean man is hawed doom, and the 
great man humbled (the consequences of v. 8, though actually 
appertaining to the future, described as though they had 
already ensued) '. 5, 15* (15^, § 36). i6» 33n (notice in 16^ 
the perfect ^ff^i). 9, 10-15 (perhaps, but not certainly: see 
the Commentators). 59, 1 5^-1 7 * (notice i6*> the perf. innaDD : 
the actual future only begins with v, 18). Ez. 28, 16 l^nw 
(in the nyp upon the king of Tyre : z^. 1 7, where there is no 1, 
we have the pf. fM-'^'l)' 3i> 12. Jer. 4, 16 they are coming, 
^JW^ and they have uttered etc. (observe in v.\^ the pf. Vn). 
15, 61^-7 (perhaps). 51, 29. Ps. 64, 8-10 '^ D1*l and (so) God 
hath shot at them etc. (where observe that even if, in the teeth 
of grammatical analogy, we render trih and he shall shoot 
them, the difficulty is only deferred, not surmounted : the next 
verb Vn is an unmistakeable perfect, for which the sense 
of the past, whether ideal or actual, must be uncon- 

* * Vortrefflich fiigt Jesaja, beim zweiten Modus [p. 3 «.] mit Vav reiat, 
[p. 73] verharrend, v. 10 unmittelbar die Strafe solches Beginnens hinzu, 
die noch zukiinftig ist, aber so gewiss eintritt, als die Sunde, ihre Be- 
dingung, schon da ist ' (Hitzig, ad he), 

' The sudden transition in Rev. 11, 11. 20, 9 is worth comparing: see 
the rendering in Delitzsch's Hebrew translation of the N. T. (published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society).. 
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ditionally accepted. The perfect stands similarly in v, lo^)'. 
94, 23. 

Obs, Some passages in which •! has the appearance of being ftiture, 
although not so in reality: — Ps. 50, 6 (o is the legitimate continuation 
of the pfF. I, 2, 3®, describing the scene, pictured by the poet)^ 55, iS*' 
(either a conviction as to the future like Ps. 64, 8, or an allusion to the 
past, comp. § 54 : in either case o is in strict conformity with the pff. v. 19, 
and must stand or fall with them). 92, 11 f. On 77, 7®, see § 54 note: 
Hab. I, 9^ 10^ belong most probably to § 80. Can Dt. 33, 27^-28 
*iDNn...«?ianbe fairly explained by this § ? The reader has before 
him, if I mistake not, the passages by which his decision must be guided. 

This use of -ij rare even with the prophets, is evidently unadapted to 
the language of ordinary life ; and Mr. £spin*s recommendation on Josh. 
9, 21 Tn*i to render *they shall be' is an unfortunate one. The verb 
must be taken in its usual sense, viz. and they became : and the verse, 
which in form resembles Gen. 11, 3, is to be explained by § 75 fi. *They 
shall be,' as may be learnt from the first chapter of Genesis, would have 
been i>ni. 

The verbs in Joel 2, 18 f. are to be understood as descriptive of 
what ensued after the delivery of the prophecy i, 2 — 2, 17, the past 
time, of which they are the continuation, being that which is implied 
in I, I. Mic. 3, I "iOi<) (which historically can only be attached to 
I, i). Jer. II, 5^ -iOWl I^NI (following similarly v. i). 14, 11. 34, 6 are 
closely parallel, and meet the grammatical objection raised by Dr. Pusey 
{Min, Proph. pp. 96, 122), which derives its force from the supposition 
that the verbs in question must be in continuation of the tenses im- 
mediately preceding. The past sense is adopted, not only by Ewald and 
Hitz., but also by Delitzsch (in his article on Joel in the Luth. Zeitsch, 
1851, p. 306), Keil {ad loc,\ and modern scholars generally (cf. R.V.). 



* *Natiirlich steht wie v. 11, so auch tfv, 8-10, Zukunft in Rede ; und 
gleichwohl ist kraft des ersten Mod. 8**. 10^ mit Recht iiberall 1 vor dem 
2 Mod. als relatives punktirt. Es handelt sich w, 8-10 um eine Sache, 
die mit Gewissheit erhofft wird, gegeniiber von einer gleichgUltigen Folge 
V. II,' Hitzig, excellently. Comp. Prof. Cheyne's note. The English 
Versions, rendering as futures, change the point of view of the original 
author, just as in Isa. 9, 5. 

* It is noticeable that in Ps. 97, the opening verses of which are clearly 
imitated from Ps. 50, we have, v. 6, the perfect iTan in exact corre- 
spondence with nun here. 
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88. We know from § 27 (a) that the impf. can be em- 
ployed by itself to describe single;[events occurring m past 
time. The instances there quoted were restricted to those in 
which the copulative and could have found no place, the verb 
being disconnected in sense with the preceding words : but 
cases also occur, especially in an elevated or poetical style, in 
which the writer, instead of adopting the usual prosaic con- 
struction of the impf. with '1, makes use of the impf. alone, 
or merely attaches it to what precedes by the simple waw \» 
c ' The ordinary mode of smooth progression being thus aban- 
doned, the action introduced in the manner described is, on 
the one hand, cut o£F from the previous portions of the sen- 
tence, and rendered independent, while, on the other hand, it 
is depicted with the vividness and force which are charac- 
teristic of the tense, but which are disguised, or destroyed, 
when it is in combination with '!. Our own language hardly 
affords us the means of reproducing the effect thus created : 
sometimes, however, the use of the present, or even the addi- 
tion of a note of exclamation, may enable us partially to 
do so. 

In some of these cases the impf. appears in the jussive 
form, which seems to shew that we are right in regarding 
them as instances of *1 being actually omitted, rather than as 
instances of the bare imperfect (according to § 27). Other- 
wise, indeed, the appearance of the jussive in pure narrative 
would be inexplicable. 

Obs, The omission of o has been compared by Ewald to the omission 
of the augment in Sanskrit and Greek. The illustration is very complete : 
in the first place, the shorter or 'secondary* person-endings which 
appear after the augment were in all probability (see G. Curtius, Das 
Griechische Verbum seincm Baue-nach dargestellt, i. p. 45) originally 
produced through the influence of this prefix: k-U^-v (Sk. d-dadd-m), 
l^-iptpt {d-bkara-t) differ in no essential element from UScj-fu {dadd-mi), 
<pip€t {bhdra-tt)^ except in the presence of the accented demonstrative 
prefix which was employed in order to throw the action into the past, 
and the weight of which caused a compensatory change to take place in 
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the termination. And in the same way n^ni etc. seem clearly to have 

arisen. But, in the second place, when this change had become fixed in 
laiiguage, the altered termination became as characteristic of past times, 
as the augment itself: it thus acquired a significance which primarily, 
as we just saw, belonged exclusively to the latter; and so the augment, 
at one time essential and indispensable, could be dropped (in poetry) 
without detriment to the sense. And upon the same principle, it would 
seem, we meet with Dj?J, n^* etc., the altered ultima suggesting past 
time as unmistakeably as if the itself had been also present. But it 
does not appear legitimate to have recourse to this explanation in those 
passages where (as Ps. 11, 6) the context does not immediately suggest 
to the reader that the conjunction has been omitted. To do so would 
be to presuppose that a Hebrew author used a form which (whatever 
the cause) has a double meaning, under circumstances where, so far from 
there being anything either to intimate the sense in which it is to be 
taken, or to justify his putting such a sense upon it, the reader's natural 
impulse would be to impose upon it the meaning which was not intended. 

84. We find accordingly — 

(a) with \\ Isa. 10, i3^\ 43, 28^ (but see p. 70, note), 48, 3. 
51, 2^ as a single man did I call him, and I blest him, and 
I multiplied him! 57, 17. 63, 3-6. Hab. 3, 5. Ps. 18, 38 
(2 Sa. 22 1). 43. 46. 104, 32^ (or that^ § 63). 107, 27. Job 
29, 21. 25 (freq.); and apparently also the following: — Isa. 
63. 3' r.l. Pr. 15, 258. Job 13, 278. 15, 338. 27, 22'. 36, 15'. 
Hos. II, 4 ^ It is, however, singular that, though the tense 
is in the abbreviated form, the conjunction should still be 
pointed \ rather than -1: either 33^3. or ^'•Jfll, for example, 
would have been at once intelligible, and would not have oc- 
casioned the surprise we undoubtedly experience at meeting 

* * i*DMi, Tniw zum Ausdruck des wiederholt Geschehenden : wahr- 
schetnlich ist aber (vgl. M^Dni v» 14) das Impf. consec. beabsichtigt' 
(Dillm.)* In some of the other passages also it is doubtful whether the 
present punctuation represents the intention of the original author : see 
Appendix II. 

* Cohortative form. 

> Jussive forms. For a further consideration of some of these pas* 
sages, see Appendix II. 

H 
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3^1 . But when an impf. follows, not a perfect, but another 
impf., even if •! be slill admissible (§ 80), a preference is 
frequently shewn in favour of \\ and the shorter form, its 
origin being disregarded, appears to have been treated in 
accordance with the same analogy. 

0) without \\ Isa. la, i^ ^Jpn^m ^^K ib^. Hos. 6, i^ ?C. 
Hab. 3, 16 Kin''. Ps. 8, 78- hast made him rule (cf. 7^, and 6 
'ip:i). II, 6*? 18, 7 (2 Sa. 22 -1). 12^ (2 Sa. -1). 14 (2 Sa.). 
16 (2 Sa.). 17. 18. 20. 2i». 37. 38 (2 Sa." naniN followed 
l>y J)- 39 (2 Sa. J). 40^ 42. 44 (2 Sa. -1). 25, 9^ 44, 3. 11-15. 
47, 4^ 78, 15 etc. 26\ 81, 8. 90, 3\ 107, 14. 20. 26. 27. 29^ 
33'- 35'- i39» 13- Pr- 7, 7' ni'3«. Job 18, 9^ i2\ 33, 27^ 
37, 5- 38, 24^ 

86. In prose where, for variety or emphasis, a verb 
which would naturally be connected with the foregoing nar- 
rative by *1, is preceded by its subject or object, or in any 
other way separated from the conjunction, the tense which 
then appears is almost always the perfect. Thus Gen. i, 5 
We first have ^1P!1, but so soon as for the sake of contrast 
the order is changed, we find the perfect t<"Ji5 "^ny\ \ this is 
constantly the case, r. 10. 3, 3. 17. 4, i. 2. 4. 18. 22. 6, 8. 
7, 19 etc.; or without 1, i, 27. 3, 16. 

Poetry, however, in cases like these usually prefers the 
imperfect as the means of presenting the livelier image : not, 
of course, that the imperfect ever ' stands for ' the perfect, or 
assumes its meaning (!), but the poet takes the opportunity 
thus offered of itnparting brilliancy and variety to his de- 
scription, the legitimate signification of the tense chosen, 
whether as an inceptive or as a frequentative, being always 
distinctly traceable. E.g. Isa* 2, 6. Hab. 3, 16. 19; often in 
the historical Psalms, as 18, 8 ITHT ... 1. 9 ^DNTI ... 1. 14 etc. 

' Jussive forms. For a farther consideration of some of these pas- 
sages, see Appendix II. On Isa. 50, 2 nt)^i . . . V}Man, see § 64 Obs, 
^ CohortatiVe forms; cf. above, §§ 54, 72. 
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24, 2. 50, 19. 78, 20 and \.OTi^Xi\s> overflowed. 29 etc. 81, 7. 13. 
104, 6-9. 105, 44. 107, 6 etc. Pr. 7, 21^. Job 4, 12. 15. 
10, 10. II. 

On the occasional use of "1 in introducing the predicate, or 
apodosis, see § 127. 

Obs, It is maintained apparently by some scholars (see Hitzig on Jer. 
44, 22. Ps. 27, 10. 44, 10, and compare Ewald, § 346'*) that these and 
certain similar passages present examples of what may be termed a 
dissolution or disintegration of the construction ¥ath waw consecutive — 
the verb, after its separation from 1, being permitted to remain in the 
imperfect without any special significance being attached to it^ But this 
opinion cannot be deemed probable. No fact about the Hebrew language 
is more evident than the practical e^uvOaJenct of Mipn and Mip . . .1: 
these are the two alternative formulae which in countless passages inter- 
change with one another : the peculiar point of view which determined 
the selection of the construction with • t (even if then always consciously 
preserved) was entirely dropped when the verb parted company with its 
conjunction. In the comparatively few^ cases, therefore, where instead 
of Mnp ... 1 we find the formula Mip> ... 1, it is fair to conclude that 
the writers had some special object in selecting the unusual tense : even 
in poetry, if we find x used where a prose writer would have employed 
y^ we cannot assume the two to be identical, but must suppose that the 
choice of the one in preference to the other rested upon some particular 
ground^ such as that suggested in the text 

The theory offered by Hitzig to account iot the presence of the imper- 
fect in passages such as Ps. 32, 5 seems too artificial to be probable. 

^ Hitzig quotes Dt. 2,12. Josh. 1 5, 63. i Sa. 27, 4. 2 Sa. 15, 37. i Ki. ao, 
33. Isa. 40, 14. 41,6. Jer. 52, 7. Job 3, 25. Cant. 3,4. But in all these 
places the impf. possesses a marked significance siccording to §§ 27, 30, 
where, indeed, several of the passages have been already cited. 

* Even after a little word like «b it fe quite rare to find the impf.; 
against nearly fifty cases of 370 V7 Mbi and i3?D\n h^i, there is but one (in 
past time) of 13^0 v^ mSi, viz. i Sa. 2, 25. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Accents. 



86. It was remarked incidentally § 69 that when the im- 
perfect was preceded by *\ a retrocession of tone frequently 
took place : beyond endeavouring, however, to assign a cause 
for this phenomenon, we did not pause to examine the laws 
by which it is governed, or to lay down rules by which the 
place of the tone might be ascertained. In the construction 
which will have to be explained in the next chapter, that, 
namely, of the perfect with waw consecutive,^ change takes 
place (if circumstances permit it) in the opposite directipn, 
I'ne lone, if ordinarily upon the penultima, being thrown 
forward on to the ultima : this alteration forms such a 
noticeaDle and striking feature, and is, moreover, of such 
extreme importance as an index to the meaning conveyed 
by the tense, that the rules by which it is determined must 
be carefully stated and ought to be thoroughly understood 
and mastered by the reader. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to refer briefly to the nature of the accents in 
Hebrew, and to the principles upon which the use made of 
them depends^. 



^ The English reader is advised, with reference to what follows, to 
consult Gesenins, %% 15, 16, 29. The standard work on the subject 
consists, however, of the two companion treatises of Dr. W. Wickes, 
On the Accentuation of the Three so-called Poetical Books of the Old 
Testament (Oxford, 188 1), and On the Accentuation of the Twenty -one 
so-called Prose Books of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1887), which contain 
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87* The student will be aware that in Hebrew the 
accents serve two purposes : by their disposition in a given 
verse, they indicate the subdivisions, whatever their number, 
into which it naturally falls when recited by an intelligent 
reader ; these subdivisions, determined as they obviously are 
by the sense of the passage, will on the one hand correspond 
with our s/ops^so far, at least, as the latter go (for they are 
by no means so numerous as the Hebrew accents) : on the 
other hand, inasmuch as in every sentence when spoken, 
unless it is intentionally delivered in a monotone, the voice 
rises or falls in accordance with the meaning, they will clearly 
be equally well adapted to mark the changes in the modu- 
lation of the voice during chanting or solemn recitation. 
It is in their first character, as grammatical or syntactical 
s)Tnbols, that we have here to regard them. 

88. The principles regulating accentuation— of which, 
as is well known, there are two different systems, one applied 
in the prose books of the Old Testament, the other in the 
three (specially) poetical books, Psalms, Proverbs, Job (the 
dialogue parts, from 3, 2 to 42, 6) — are complicated and 
abstruse. For practical purposes, however, a few simple 
rules will be found sufl5cient; and those who will take the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with no more than what is 
stated in Gesenius' Grammar, or even with the briefer and, 
of course, only provisional exposition which will be given 
here, will, it is believed, derive no small advantage from the 
study \ 

a lucid and admirable exposition of the principles of Hebrew accentua- 
tion, together with abundant illustrations of the use of the accents as 
logical or syntactical symbols. For those who desire to master the 
subject of Hebrew accents these two treatises are indispensable. 

^ The purpott of this chapter will not, it is hoped, be misunderstood. 
Some acquaintance with accents is indispensable to the Hebrew student : 
not only for the single object, with a view to which this account of them 
has been inserted here, but upon more general grounds as well : they 
frequently offer material assistance in unravelling the sense of a difficult 
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89. The presence of waw consecutive is often marked 
by a change of the tone-syllable : our first question, then, will 
be, How can the tone-syllable be ascertained ? 

The answer is very simple : with one or two exceptions it 
will be found that in every word provided with an accent, 
the accent marks the tone^syllable. 

Without, therefore, as yet even knowing the name of the 
accents employed, we at once see that in n"\M1 Gen. 6, 14. 
nSDKl 21. ^nbpni 9, n. ''|P"*^p i5\ the waw is consecutive: 
contrast 9, 17 ''W^n. Qoh. 2, 15 ^nnOKI and I said (for 
which the older language would have written "^PW). 8, 15 

< 

90. Some of the accents, however, have the peculiarity 
of being always affixed to the first or the last letter of a 
word, whether it begin a tone-syllable or not: these are 
called respectively prepositives and postpositives. When thfese 
occur, the reader can only determine where the tone really 
lies from his knowledge of the language : but he will not be 
unnecessarily misled by them, because the other accents 
(which do mark the tone) are always placed above or below 



passage; and the best authorities continuaUy appeal to them, on account . 
of their bearing upon exegesis. Experience tells me how liable they are 
to be overlooked; and the object of the present chapter is merely to 
smooth the way for those who may desire to pursue the subject more 
thoroughly afterwards, or, for such as have not the time or inclination 
to do this, to lay down a few broad rules which may be of practical 
service. 

^ The meiheg (i. e. bridle) in these words is added in order to support 
or hold back the voice from hurrying onwards and so shortening the 
ante-penultima unduly (as in DFinsi ). In any word the second syllable 
before that on which the principal tone rests will be felt to have a 
secondary accent or counter-tone (e.g. con'demna'tion, coi'respond') : in 
Hebrew, when this is an open syllable, the counter-tone is marked by 
metheg (Gen. 20, 5 »b-nD»<, «»n-Da-H*rTi, but ^jab-ona without it), 
or, in certain cases, by some other accent which fills its place (8, 19 
DrrnhDWob). 
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the first consonant of the syllable to which they refer, and 
immediately to the left of the vowel-point (if the consonant 
in question have one in such a position that the accent 
might clash with it), whereas the pre- and postpositives always 
stand on the extreme right or left respectively of the word to 
which they belong. 

Thus no one can doubt that in 3fc^ Gen. i, 11. ^^\ 12. 
Dani75 ^s* 4» 5 ^® ^^^^ instances of prepositives (contrast 
PJ Gen. 1,^7. ^:fT1 I, 16); or that in t\m 2, 23, frn^N i, 7. 
^^ I, 5- "i^^ 9, 23. n?3 Ps. I, 3 we Have before us post- 
positives (contrast *^^ Gen. i, 21 : though similar in form, 
the difference of position is enough to discriminate the accent 
here from that upon »^fc^7 i, 5: compare, too, '^K'>^ 2, 19 
with nK^K I, 7). 

Whenever, then, an accent appears on the extreme right or 
left of a word, it cannot be regarded as an index of the tone- 
syllable : of course it may mark it (though even then it will 
not be in its proper position, as regards the whole syllable, 
for so doing), but it will do it only accidentally. 

91. There are only eight pre- and postpositives : some 
of the latter, however, when they are. attached to words 
accented on the penultima (miVel) are written twice — on 
the ultima as being postpositive, on the penultima to mark 
the actual tone of the word. This is always the case with 
pashta, an accent which from this circumstance catches the 
eye very frequently : as Gen. i, i ^'^'^. 7 D^.©!?. 9. 11. 12 etc.: 
and in Baer and Delitzsch*s editions (of Genesis and of other 
books) the same duplication is adopted with the other post- 
positives^ as well, 'ut omnis dubitatio, utnim hoc illudve 
vocabulum milel sit an milra, praecaveretur ' (praef p. vii) ; 
see I, 7 V^pi'i'^K- 2, 23 Sdn^I. 13, i *>jri etc. Thus where 

^ And likewise with telisha magnum among the prepositives, e. g. 7, a 
iS|/*. 37,46; Isa. 36, II D'^'b«*etc. 
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we find the same accent repeated upon one word we may 
know that the tone is on the penuUima'^. 

82. On the other hand where (for reasons which need 
not be here discussed) two different accents appear attached 
to one word, the tone is indicated by the second^. Thus Gen. 

17, 24 cjn-jnKi. 25. 19, 27 D^pen-^K; Ps. i, i wen. giyan. 

3. 4 fb2rDK (tone indicated by the point over O above the 
cholem). 2, 2 r\\rrh^, 3, 8 nD^p. 4, 9 npi^'. 

93. These short and simple rules will be found suflScient 
for the purpose of dscertaining on what syllable in a given 
case the tone lies : we must next consider some of the 
general principles of accentuation, from which it results as 
particular instances that the tone after waw consecutive in the 
perfect, in certain cases, is not thrown forward on to the 
ultima. The regular form for and I will kill is ^f^70p1 
Txfqd^alti^ the double beat being as distinctly marked as in the 
English words pe/ severely co/ respond^: but under certain con- 
ditions we find '•nptJpl vfqatdlti with the same meaning : and 
the nature of these conditions must be here examined ^. 

94. Hebrew accents are of two kinds. The first kind, 
called distinctive accents, correspond roughly to modern 
stops^ and, like the latter, indicate the breaks or divisions 
in a sentence required by the meaning: they are, however, 
more numerous than our stops, because they measure with 

* This rule is valid for all ordinary editions of the Hebrew text (in 
which, indeed, its application is limited to the single case of pashta) : 
the reader who uses Baer and Delitzsch may easily modify it as follows : — 
Where & postpositive accent is repeated, the tone is marked by the Jirs/ 
accent; where a, prepositive is repeated, the tone is marked by the second 
accent. 

' Except in the rare case of 'incomplete retrocession,' Kalisch, ii. 
§ xi. 5 ; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 29. 3^ 

' The tone likewise remains upon the penultima in particular forms 
of the weak verb : but as the rules for the cases in which this occurs are 
independent of accentual considerations, they will not be stated till the 
next chapter. 
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greater minuteness the precise length of each break, and 
because they mark further those slighter and sometimes 
hardly perceptible pauses which in most languages are regu- 
lated by the voice alone. The other kind, \.^Ta\&^ conjunctive 
accents, are peculiar to Hebrew : they shew, generally, that 
the word to which one of them is attached is closely con- 
nected in sense with that which immediately follows it: in 
English this would only be denoted by a smooth and un- 
broken pronunciation. 

86. For our present purpose it is the distinctive accents 
which possess the greatest interest: it will be accordingly 
worth while to specify the more important among them, i.e. 
those which mark some considerable break in the sense, and 
which, therefore, in translation will commonly be represented 
by a stop. 

- 86. Firstly, in the prose books: — 

The end of a verse is always indicated by the perpen- 
dicular line called j/7/«^, followed hysdph-pasuq (: 'end of the 
verse'): thus Gen. i, 4 X"\^^7\ (the stlluq on the tone-syllable 
according to rule, IB^n being a segolate noun, and conse- 
quently miTel), 

Every verse (except a few, and these generally short ones, 
as Gen. 2, i, though not always, as Dt. 5, 23. 6, 22) is 
divided into two parts — but by no means necessarily equal 
parts, see e.g. Gen. i, 11. 2, 19. 7, 21. Lev. 8, 19 — by 
athnach : this marks the principal pause in the whole verse. 
Thus Gen. i, i B'^n^JK. 2, 17 I^DO. 

The two perpendicular dots -^, so frequently meeting the 
eye, mark a break of shorter duration : this accent is called 
zaqef^ — or zaqef-qaton, if it be desired to distinguish it from 
-^, which is termed zaqef-gadol: see Gen. 2, 9 fin and J^. 
10 pyo, and 3, lo nD«^i. 

Zaqef may stand in either the first or the second half of a 
verse, i.e. it may precede either athnach or sSph-pdsuq: in 
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the former case (but in that only) its place is, under certain 

_ m 

circumstances^ taken by segolta -^, as Gen, i, 7. 28. 2,23 DTtcn. 
A still slighter pause is indicated by revid, as Gen. i, 2 

pSm. 2, 21 np^. 23 Dyon. 3, 16 n6«. 

The last prose accent which need be considered for our 

present purpose is fifcha \' this strictly marks a greater break 

than revh\ although from the position which it occupies 

' in the verse, it often cannot be so readily represented in 

English. Examples: Gen. 2, 7 D^«n. 18 ity. 

97. Two or three verses translated with the stops or 
pauses indicated, will make this perfectly clear: it ought, 
however, to be observed that in Hebrew the various parts 
of a verse are proportioned out and correlated to each 
other somewhat differently from what might appear natural 
in English. 

Gen. 3, I now the serpent was subtil, (zaqef^ comma,) 
beyond any beast of the field (zaqef^^ slight pause, in 
German a comma before the following relative) which the 
Lord God had made : (athnach^ colon, or even full stop, as 
A. V. :) and he said unto the woman, {jsaqef, comma,) Yea, 
hath God said, (zaqe/^) Ye shall not eat {zaqef, slight pause) 
of every tree of the garden? 3 but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, {segolta^ God hath said, 



^ See Wickes, Prose Accents, p. 71 ff. 

^ Otherwise called tarcha: and this is the name it bears (in most 
editions) in the Massoretic notes, e.g. on Jud. 17, i, where the marginal 
comment upon D\"iD« is NmiDa Y'Op i.e. qamei with tarcha. The 
Massorah here calls attention to the pausal form of the word being 
generated by a smaller distinctive: this it does continually; see, for 
instance, Josh. 5, 14. 8, i. 17, 14. 19, 50. Jud. i, 15. 5, 27. 7, 5. 8, 26 (all 
cases of the pausal form with zaqef, which is considerably more common 
than with tarcha), 

' Where the same disjunctive accent is repeated (without one of greater 
value intervening), the first marks a greater break than the second. 
This is often evident from the sense and rhythm, e.g. Gen. 18, 25. 19, 21. 
22. 29. 20, 7. 13. 
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{revia\ comma,) Ye shall not eat of it, {zaqef^ neither shall 
ye touch it : {aiknach, followed, after a pause, by the reason, 
added emphatically and by itself:) lest ye die. 

In V. 6* IpBD (comma, A. V.) we have an instance of ti/cha 
exhibiting a disjunctive force, which can be felt even by the 
English reader: similarly 6^ nop. 9 p. 10 '•3^K. 12 K?n"p 
etc.; elsewhere its value is not equal to more than that of 
a slight pause in the voice, as z;. 8 tJ3. u UDD"73t<. 

98. Secondly, in the poetical books : — 

Here, as before, silluq with s6ph-pdsuq marks the end of 
the verse, Ps. 2, 2 wr^msh^, 3 :iD"»nby. The other principal 
divisions are indicated by athnach (as Ps. i, 6 0^5^*^^), and a 
compound accent called merkha with mahpakh^ or merkha 
mahpakhatum}^ as Ps. i, 2 IVan. 3, 6 n:)K^N1: this accent is 
always placed before athnach^ corresponding, in this respect, 
to segolfa in prose. In the poetical books athnach does not 
mark such a decided break' as merkha mahp,; the latter, 
accordingly, in verses consisting of only two members, is not 
unfrequently employed by preference, to the exclusion of 
athnach^. The only other distinctive accents which need 
be noticed here are — 

sinnor^ a postpositive (to be distinguished from ainnorith, 
which is a conjunctive accent and not postpositive), as Ps. 3, 3 
6*3\ 13, 6^nntD3; 

rev^a\ as Ps. 4, 2 ^pnv. 2, 8 ^36tD; often preceded by geresh 
on the same word, and then called accordingly revia' mugrdsh^ 
as Ps. I, I U^, 2, 8 inrnNI. 4, 2 ^Jin; and 

</i?r^/ (prepositive), as 2, 9 DJTiri, 10 •^^lyi^. 

Examples : — 

Ps. I, I happy is the man {revta\ slight pause) who hath 

1 Sometimes also (e.g. by Delitzsch) termed, from its situation above 
and beiauf the word, n vi nbir *oieh vfiyored. 
* See Ps. 3, 6. 4, 7. 9. 14* a. 30, 10. 45, 15 etc. 
' E.g. Ps. 1,2. 3,3. 4,5. 5,7. II, 6 etc. 
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not walked in the counsel of the wicked ; {merkha ;) and in 
the way of sinners (dechi, slight pause) hath not stood, (ath- 
nach) and in the seat of the scornful (revfa) hath not sat. 

27, 4 one thing have I asked of the Lord, (sinnor,) it will 
I seek for : {merkha^ chief pause :) that I should dwell in the 
house of the Lord (decht) all the days of my life; (athnach;) 
to gaze on the pleasantness of the Lord, (revld^ and to 
meditate in his temple^. 

40, 13 for evils have compassed me about {pazer, slighter 
than dech',) till they are beyond numbering; {revfa';) my 
iniquities have taken hold upon me, {decht^ and I cannot 
look up: (athnach:) they are more than the hairs of my 
head ; (r evict mugrdsh ;) and my heart hath forsaken me. 

99* Now there are one or two peculiarities of Hebrew 
usage dependent upon the position assumed by a word in a 
sentence, and consequently of such a nature as to be relative 
to, and ascertainable by, the accents with which it is pro- 
vided, which materially modify the general rule that when 
the perfect is used with the waw consecutive the tone is 
thrown forward on to the ultima. 

100. The first of these is the dislike felt to two accented 
syllables succeeding one another, unless separated by a decided 
pause in pronunciation y i.e. unless the first has a distinctive 
accent : where this is the case, however short the pause may 
be, the voice has time to take rest and recover strength, so 
as to give proper utterance to what follows. But where 
such a pause cannot be made, the collision is very commonly 
avoided by one of the following two expedients: either, 
namely, the tone of the first word is forced back (the vowel 
in the now toneless ultima being, if necessary, shortened), 



^ Observe here how accnratelj the accentuation reflects the sense; the 
two infinitives introduced by ^, to gaze and to meditate^ stand by them- 
selves as the two co-ordinate objects of »n3\D: they are accordingly 
marked off from the latter by means oi athnach,^ 
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or recourse is had to maqqef, which, throwing the two words 
into one, causes the proper tone of the first to disappear^. 
Instances may readily be found: Gen. 4, 2 }Ki njTj . 6 ^ ^^^, 

22 tk ^5^!?. 13, 9 «? ^'W' isa. 40, 7 *^? ^m- npk '?^?^ 

will exemplify the first expedient: Gen. 6, 14 "^Si"^?];. 9, ^ 
* '^,?"^^? will exemplify the second. 

Now when either of these expedients is adopted with a 
perfect preceded by 1 consecutive, it is plain that the charac- 
teristic position of the tone will cease to exist. 

Thus Dt. 14, 26 Dl^ ?/j55?1, although in the same verse we 
have both nnnil and nriDci; Amos i, 4. 7 ^^ ^nn)t^i, but 
V, 5 WntJn. 8 ^rn^ni. Lev. 26, 25 \?T -nn^ei and even Dt. 
4, 25 7DQ Dri'*|?!J!l. Ez. 39, 17 : in all these cases the tone 
has been driven back on to the penultima®. Instances of the 
second expedient are rarer: see Zech. 9, 10 ^DT^PllDni. 
Ez. 14, 13b Isa. 8, 17 :ii>"WlP1 (Baer). 

101. The second of the peculiarities alluded to is that owing 
to the manner in which the voice is naturally inclined to rest on 
the last accented syllable before a pause, the vowel belonging 
to that syllable is, if possible, lengthened (as D^^n Gen. i, 6), 
or, if it be a verbal form such as ^P^?? (inilrd\ the shwa^ is 
replaced by the original vowel, to which the tone then recedes^, 
as "iVp}? {mil'el). Thus, for example, Gen. 2, 25 l^^^'^^l 

9, 4 t^tin. 24, 46 :nn,!)e?n. isa. 53, 7 hd^nj (pf., not the 

participle, which is milrct: see i, 21. 26*). 54, n nom Np. 

* Comp. Ges.-Kautzsch, § 29. 3**> «, etc. 

' The rule, however, is not carried out with perfect uniformity : for 
instances occur in which the tone is permitted to remain on the ultima : 
e.g. Ex. 29, 5. 43. 30, 26. Dt. 23, 14 al. But in this respect the practice 
with regard to the perfect and 1 only presents us with similar exceptions 
to those which meet us elsewhere: cf Dt. 7, 25. 20, 6 al. 

' But this recession does not take place when the old heavy termina- 
tion n- is retained in the impf., as Ps. 12,9. 

* Cf. above, p. 18 n.: and contrast further Nu. 21, 20 with Cant. 6, 10; 
I Ki. 2, 46 nai3; with Ps. 5, 10 nSiaa ; Esth. 8, 15 nnoto she rejoiced 
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This is almost always the case with the two principal 
distinctive accents silluq and athnach (except in a very few 
words ^ such as ?lbD, which never change), and not unfre* 
quently with those of smaller value, particularly zaqef\ 
although with these the usage fluctuates. 

Similarly, when a perfect with waw consecutive stands in 
pause, in order, apparently, to afford the voice a more 
suitable resting-place than it would find if the accent were 
violently thrown forward to the ultima, the tone is allowed 
to revert to the penultimay e.g. Dt. 8, 10 I^JSVl Hp^l^l. 28, 39. 
Jud. 4, 8 ^M^ni. 

102. We thus obtain two cases in which a regular verb, 
that would under other circumstances have the tone thrown 

/ forward, retains it on the penultima^ (i) where the verb is 
immediately followed by a tone-syllable, (2) where the verb 
is in pause. The position thus assumed by the tone, it 
will be seen, follows naturally from the general principles 
regulating the changes that take place in all other words 
similarly placed. 

103. It will not be necessary to comment further upon 
the first of these cases t nor does the second call for any 
additional remark so far as sillttq and athnach are concerned, 
as the usage is there clear and uniform. But in reference 
to the smaller distinctive accents, the practice of the language 
must be more attentively examined, as it will be found to 
explain a difficulty which arises from a certain small number 



(wrongly cited in Fiirst's Concordance as an adjective) with Ps. 113, 9 
nnoip rejoicing, 

^ A list of the exceptions in Genesis may be found in Baer and 
Delitzsch's convenient. edition of the text of that book, pp. 79 C: see, 
ftirther, their Isaiah, p. %2'y. Job, p. 64; Liber xii Prophetarumy p. 96; 
PscUms (1880), p. 151; and Kalisch, ii. § xiii. 7. 

' In these cases attention is often (though not always) called to the 
change by a Massoretic note at the bottom of the page : see p. 106 n.; 
also Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis, p. 96; Isaiah^ p. 95 etc. 
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of seemingly anomalous instances in which the tone is not 
thrown forward after \ consecutive, although, at first sight, 
no reason seems to exist for the neglect of the usual rule. 
The fact is, that in these cases a smaller distinctive is really 
present, which the eye is apt to overlook: silluq^ aihnachy 
and zaqef are better known and more readily distinguished. 
In order to exhibit the influence of these smaller distinctives 
in as clear a light as possible, it will be well, in the first 
place, to shew that instances occur in which they produce 
the same lengthening of a vowel as those accents which note 
a more decided pause : when this has been done, it will no 
longer surprise us to find that they likewise resemble the latter 
in hindering the tone after waw consecutive from passing for- 
ward to the ultima. It will be observed, that the lengthened 
vowel marks usually a word upon which some peculiar em- 
phasis rests. 

Thus with tifcha^ Gen. 15, 14 H^ST. Lev. 27, 10. Nu. 
21, 20 •''Bpt5'J1. Dt. 13, 5 ^3i>n. I Ki. 20, 18. 40^ Isa. 3, 26 
nni53l. 9, 9. 27, 10*. Jer. i, 8. Hos. 7, n. 8, 7^5'[)t\ Amos 
3, 8 'y^i al. 

revia\ Lev. 5, 23 ?W. Dt. 5, 14 IHOna. 13, 7. Ez. 23, 37 

^aw ^3. Hos. 7, 12 w.^ Hag. I, 6. Neh. 12, 43 etc. 
pashta, Isa. 33, 20 r?y^?. 2 Ki. 3, 25 5DriD% Dan. 9, 19 

n?9f . Neh. 3, 34 al. 

And in the poetical books: — 
sinnor, Ps. 31, n ^JD. 93, i ?J^p. 

great rev(a\ Ps. 19, 14 ^^??, 37, 20 ^^^'*- 47, 10 al. Job 
21, 17. 24, 12 ^P5^J!; and when preceded hy geresh^ Ps. 37, 
6. 23 ^3i^3. Job 9, 2ob ^?K. 17, I ^PVp. 

dechi, Ps. 6, 12 ^n?,. 45» 2 ^?«. 97, i. Job 9, 20 f. 17, i 
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^ Cf. Isa. 64, 3 n^r, with Delitzsch's note; cf. also Ges,-K. § 75. 17; 

Konig i. p. 531. 
' And with still smaller accents Lev. 5, 18; £z. 40, 4. 1 Ki. i, 26. 
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104. These instances (which might readily be multiplied) 
afford ample proof that a smaller distinctive is competent 
to give rise to the pausal change of vowel — a power only 
regularly exercised by athnach and silluq : it will not, there- 
fore, now seem anomalous when we see that, like the latter, 
they also prevent the tone after waw consecutive from being 
thrown forward, even though the pause in the sense indicated 
by their presence may not be sufficiently decided to produce 
at the same time the accompanying lengthening of the vowel 
which usually ensues in the case of the other two accents 
named. Accordingly we find — 

In prose books: — 

With zaqef, Dt. 2, 28 ^i?^5«]. i Sa. 29, 8 ^DDlltil. Ez. 
3, 26 l?9?.5f,^^ ; and zaqef-gadol^ Dt. 32, 40 ^mpNI. 

tt/cha, Joel 4, 21 ^n^pM. Obadiah 10 Pi^a?]. Isa. 66, 9 
WJ5j;i (where the 1 is consecutive, and introduces a question, 
as I Sa. 25, II "'Sni^i'.l).^ 

rev(a\ 2 Sa. 9, 10 riKinv. 

pashta, Jer. 4, 2 WpB^JI. 

In poetical books: — 

With great revta\ Ps. 50, 21 '•J^f^nni Hitz. Pr. 30, 9* fQ 

^vpm\ ^DB^nai yne^K^ job 7, 4* ^iji")^?!. 

And re-vid with geresh, Ps. 19, 14 Wg?(. 28, i rwVX\ }Q 
^ri|>to]. Pr. 23, 8 rin^,. 30, 9^ ''^^i'^X. Job 31, 29 . . . DK 

3, 25. Dt. 13, 7 : Ps. 5, 12 ia. Prov. 30, 4. For several of the passages 
referred to I am indebted to Ewald, § 100^. 

* Disallowed by Bottcher, ii. 204, who appeals to 2 Ki. 9, 7. Jer. 21,6. 
But MUrr, in both the fiist and the second person, is everywhere else 
milra* (Lev. 26, 36 is, of course, to be explained by § 102. i), and as 
regards the two passages cited, it is the exception for the tone in Hiril 
not to be thrown on, and no one contends that the usage, with the 
smaller distinctives, is so uniform that they always keep it back. 
Probably also in Gen. 24, 8. i Sa. 23, 2». Isa. 8, 17* ^n>3ni the miVel 
tone is to be attributed, at least partially, in the two former to the 
presence of zaqef, in the latter to that oi pashta, 

' So in ordinary texts: Baer, however, has ^n*iO)4i. 
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^nihynnf . . . HIDB^N if I used to rejoice , , . and elate my- 
self, 

dechi, Job 5, 24 f. 'J?nj)^(the absence of metheg under ^, 
unlike the otherwise similar passage 11, 18. 19, is an indica- 
tion that the tone must be mirel^), 22, 13 ^'^P^J.' 32, 16 

The reader will now be prepared to proceed to the closer 
examination of the remarkable idiom which, without some 
elucidation of the nature of accents and the laws which 
regulate their use, it would be impossible properly to under- 
stand. 



* Baer, however, reads n^in, in which case the passage will offer no 
irregularity. 

* So in ordinary texts : Baer, however, reads in these two passages 
n"}0«\ and 'n^n^qi, with 'heavy* metheg, or Gdyay attached to the 
ShwcC. The position of the tone is in this case ambigaous : on the one 
hand, it may be milrd, the Gdya standing in accordance with the rule 
in Baer's * Methegsetzung ' (in Merx, Archiv fur wissenschaftliche 
Erforschung des AT.s, i. 1869), p. 202, § 35 (where Job 3a, 16 is 
quoted) ; on the other hand, it may be mitely the Gdya being explained 
by the rule, ib, § 37. According to the note in Baer's Job, p. 62, Ben 

Asher (whom Baer follows) reads in 3a, 16 ♦nbrjim^ (which Baer now, 
in opposition to his view in 1869, refers to § 37, and treats as miVel), 
Ben Naphtali 'nbn^n^ (niilrd). If the tone be milrd, there will, of 
course, be no irregularity. 

I believe these are all the occasions upon which the accents named 
prevent the tone being thrown forward after waw consecutive. It must 
be understood, however, that the influence of the smaller distinctives, as 
exhibited in both these sections, is exceptional : in the majority of 
instances they effect no change in the form of a word : see, for example, 
Ex. 18, 16. Dt.8, 6. 2 Sa. II, 21. On the other hand, we occasionally 
find the non-pausal form retained even with aihnack and sdph-pdsuq: 
see instances in Kalisch, ii. § xiii. 3, and add Prov. 30, 9*. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

The Perfect with Waw Consecutive, 

105. A construction which is the direct antithesis of that 
which was last examined (in Chap. VI) will now engage our 
attention. Both are peculiar to Hebrew: and both, where 
possible, declare their presence to the ear by a change in the 
position of the tone ; but while in the one the tone recedes, 
in the other it advances. The one is the form adapted to 
represent actions conceived as realy or as appertaining to a 
definite date, the other — and we shall perceive this distinction 
most plainly when we come to compare the cases in which 
the infinitive and participle break off into one or other of 
these constructions respectively — ^is the form adapted to 
represent such as can be only contingently realized, or are 
indeterminate in their character or time of occurrence. If 
the one can be applied to the future only when_it__is con^ 
templated as fixed and definite, the other can be applied to 
events in the past or presem only so long as the tinie of their^ 
taking-'place is conceived as unfixed and indefinite. The 
one, accordingly, is the companion and complement of the 
perfect^ the other is the companion and complement of the 
imperfect, *^^1 *T!1J denote two concrete events: *1?}^ T?^. 
denote two abstract possibilities, the context fixing the par- 
ticular conditions upon which their being realized depends. 
And exactly as before, when the verb became separated 
from the *!, it lapsed into the perfect^ so here, when its con- 
nexion with \ is broken, it lapses regularly into the imperfect: 
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in both cases, then, it is essentially the union of the verb with 
the conjunction which produces, and conditions, the special 
signification assumed by the formula as a whole. 

Obs, The present idiom is peculiar to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to snch Hebrew of a later date as is written in imitation of 
the Biblical style: it is not fonnd in the 'New Hebrew' of the Mishnah, 
etc., nor is it used in Aramaic. Thongh no example occurs on the 
Inscription of Mesha*, it may however be inferred that, like the corre- 
sponding constmction of the impf. with • 1, it was in nse in Moabitish 
(see p. 71, note ^, and probably also in the kindred dialects spoken by 
other neighbours of the ancient Hebrews. On some passages in the 
Qor*an, where the perfect, both with and without the conjunction j, is 
used oi future time, see App. III. 

106. However difficult it may appear to find a satisfac- 
tory explanation of this waw consecutive with the perfect, 
one thing is perfectly clear, and ought most carefully to be 
borne in mind : a real difference Of some kind or other exists 
between the use of the perfect with simple waw, and the use 
of the perfect with waw consecutive, and the external indica- 
tion of this difference is to be found in the alteration of the 
tone which constandy attends and accompanies it. This 
alteration of tone must unquestionably have constituted a 
recognized element in the traditions now embodied in the 
Massoretic system of punctuation ,* and the authorities who 
added the points must have felt that in indicating this change 
of tone they were only adhering to a practice current in 
their day, and doubtless handed down from a period when 
Hebrew was a living and growing language. For, it must 
be distinctly remembered, the cases in which \ consecutive is 
employed are, in a syntactical point of view, totally dissimilar 
to those in which the simple ] is used. The difference in 
form is thus essentially relative to a difference in grammatical 
value ; and, slight though the change may appear, 5^?iJ^ can 
never be substituted for ^ppp^ without introducing a material 
modification of the sense. Exacdy, therefore, as in English 

I 2 



s 
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and German, we do not stultify ourselves by reading cot/victy 
invaflid^ prefsent^ geb'et (give I), where the context demands 
convicfy Mvalicf, present' ^ gebef (prayer), so in Hebrew we 
must beware of saying vfqatdlta when grammar and logic 
call for 7£fqdtaltd. 

107. But upon what principle does the change of tone 
correspond to or represent a change of meaning ? Or, putting 
for the moment the change of tone out of the question, what 
principle will explain the use of the perfect in the present 
connexion at all? What is the mysterious power which 

enables the Hebrew to say ^^S"?! ^^^r^l^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^'"^ ^^ 
smite mey but peremptorily and inexorably forbids him to 
\ ^ say nan '•nkl ^^^3J^^S, which, if he desires to throw the verb 

later on in the sentence, forces him to write ns^ '•JINI KU;"}3 

while it vetoes absolutely ^??*1 N^^^'? ? 

Although one of the most prominent uses of the perfect 
with waw is after an imperative, or in the description of the 
future, and it might therefore be thought capable of explana- 
tion on the principle of the 'pK>phetic perfect, or the perfect 
of certitude, it must not be forgotten that there are many 
other occasions of a widely different character, upon which, 
nevertheless, the same construction is employed*: we thus 
require some more general principle than that of the prophetic 
perfect, which will at the same time account for its appear- 
ance in the latter cases as well. We also require some 
explanation of the fact that, while the form »^nN ^"JB^tI ^^^ 

6, 14 occurs often enough, we never meet with ^"!53 Hnfc<1, 
< . . . * * 

or even 51?^ •^0^"' , but only with "»3Dn PiriKl (or the im- 

perative, if necessary). 



^ This is important, though it is apt to be imperfectly apprehended : 
Mr. Turner, for example {Studies, etc., pp. 398-402), draws no distinction 
between the 'prophetic perfect* (§§ 13, 14 above) and the perfect with 
1 consecutive, and omits altogether to notice the use of the latter after 

^D,pD^efc. (§ 115). 
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108. According to Ewald, § 234a»^, the construction of 
the perfect with \ consecutive (the 'relatively-progressive' 
perfect: cf. above, p. 71, «. 4) was originally evoked by the 
opposite idiom of the imperfect with 1 consecutive : there are 
many well-known aspects under which the two tenses stand 
contrasted, and the use of the one naturally suggests the 
other as its antithesis, and so in the present case a specific 
application of the latter generated as its counterpart a cor- 
responding application of the former. Just as before we saw 
how sequence in time or association in thought caused an 
already completed action to be viewed as passing into a new 
phase, assuming a fresh development in the next act taken 
up by the narrative, so here it has the contrary result of 
occasioning a nascent action to be viewed as advancing to 
completion, as no longer remaining in suspension, but as 
being (so to say) precipitated. Olshausen, § 2 29a, and 
Bottcher, § 975 D, express themselves similarly — the former 
remarking further that the use of the perfect rests originally 
upon a ' play of the imagination,' in virtue of which an 
action when brought into relation with a preceding occur- 
rence as its consequence, from the character of inevitability 
which it then assumes, is contemplated as actually completed. 
To this we must add, however, that the consciousness of this 
relation is to be conceived as essentially dependent upon 
union with wow, of which union the change of tone (where 
not hindered from taking place by external or accidental 
causes) is the inseparable criterion and accompaniment : 
dissolve this union, and the sense of any special relationship 
immediately vanishes. In fact, the waw possesses really in 
this connexion a demonstrative significance, being equivalent 
to then or so'^: in this capacity, by a pointed reference to 

* This is no imaginary meaning, invented for the purpose of over- 
coming a difficulty, but one which actually, and constantly, occurs ; c£ 
*in the day that ye eat thereof inpD3l then (Germ, so) are your eyes 
opened;' and see also the numerous passages cited, §§ 123-139. 
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some preceding verb, it limits the possible realization of the 
action introduced by it to those instances in which it can be 
treated as a direct consequence of the event thus referred to. 
And we may conjecture that the emphatic alteration of tone 
is designed to mark this limitation : the changed pronuncia- 
tion vtfqdtalti, ixfqd\altd seems to cry There I to attract the 
hearer's attention, and warn him against construing what is 
said in an absolute and unqualified sense, to direct him rather 
to some particular locality, some previously marked spot, 
where, and where alone, the assertion may be found verified. 
An action described by this construction is regarded, it is 




true, as completed, ^ut onl y with re ference to the precedit^ 

verb, only so far ^S the pr PPPHingr arHnn ^^rf^ggifatgg^ nr 

permits. HTBi means unreservedly and unconditionally thou 
hast fallen: HtSJI means 'so hast thou fallen,' ' so, namely, 
confihirig the possible occurrence of the event to a particular 
area previously implied or defined *. Whatever, therefore, be 
the-ghaSe^f meaning borne by the first or ' dominanP "verb, 
the perfect following, inasmuch as the action it denotes is 
conceived to take place under the same conditions, assumes 
it foo : be the dominant verb a jussive, frequentative, or sub- 
junctive, the perfect is virtually the same. To all intents 
and purposes the perfect, when attached to a preceding verb- 
by means of this waw consecutive, loses its individuality : no 
longer maintaining an independent position, it passes under 
the sway of the verb to which it is connected ^ 



^ Steinthal {Characteristiky p. 263) speaks of this alteration of tone as' 
eine hdchst sinnige Verwendung des Accents: he himself, observing that 
it throws a new emphasis on the person-ending, considers that its effect 
is to render prominent the personal aspect of the action, to limit it, in 
other words, by representing it as subjective or conditioned. It seems 
a fatal objection to Mr. Turner's view (p. 402), that the change of tone 
never takes place with the prophetic perf., though its 'position and 
significance ' may even be more emphatic than that of the pf. with 1 . 

' This peculiarity may sometimes be imitated in English by linking 
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109. But upon what ground, it will be asked, can the 
marked avoidance of * 1 in all such cases be accounted for ? 
What is there to deter the Hebrew from saying, 'lest he 
come and go on to smite me Y The fact is, • 1 was so ap- 
propriated by the universal custom of the language to the 
description of actual fact, that a sense of incongruity and 
anomaly would have arisen had it been adopted also on 
occasions where the events spoken of were merely contingent. 
Moreover, it must have been felt that with an action in itself 
only incipient or nascent, any idea of continuation or develop- 
ment was out of place : where the series is begun by a form 
which, like the imperfect, denotes essentially an act that is 
inchoate or incomplete, all possibility of free and uncondi- 
tional progress (such as is expressed by • !) is at once ob- 
viously checked : the only kind of ulterior advance imaginable 
under the circumstances is that which may ensue when the 
now indeterminate and incomplete act is determined and 
completed. After N?, ^/?35 denotes a subsequent act without 
any kind of reserve or limitation, ^yy^ VCL he came and smote 
me: after fc^3J, nothing thus unconditionally subsequent can 
find place because bca^ itself is inchoate and incomplete; 
nothing therefore definite can be annexed to N^, until it has 
matured into N?* ^^^^^ upon the hypothesis that it has 
matured, further eventualities may be conceived : and so we 
find Nl* followed by ''^?'?1, where the perfect tense implies 
that the eventuality has occurred, while the wow limits its 
occurrence to such occasions as fall within the scope of 
the preceding dominant verb. Accordingly we get ^"»^c, 
r\xh, ^^1N, DN, \sxh, ^oani «a"» p * lest, that, if, he come— 
then or so (i. e. upon the supposition that the first statement 
is realized) — has or (as our idiom would prefer on account 



together as infinitives under the same auxiliary (instead of repeating the 
latter with each different verb) the perfects connected in the original by 
means of waw. 
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of the condition implied) had he smitten w^'=*lest he come 
and smite me:^ ' perhaps he may come — and then has he or 
had he smitten w^ ' = * perhaps he may come and smite me :' 
*why, how should he come — t6t€ iirAra^tv hv ffxe^^ so hatte 
er mich geschlagen, then had he smitten fwtf' = 'why, how 
should he come and smite me ?' "»33rn tCl^ ' he was liable or 
likely to come, would or used to come — and then (whenever 
this actually happened) he has or had smitten me*=:'he 
would come and smite me.* Should it be objected to such 
an explanation that it presupposes a crude and constrained 
mode of expression, incompatible with the ease and freedom 
with which the construction in question is actually employed, 
it may be replied that the primitive form of many of the 
Aryan moods and tenses was even rougher in structure ; and 
although the adaptation of such forms as instruments of 
thought is doubtless facilitated by phonetic decay obliterating 
the separate traces of their ultimate elements, it is not de- 
pendent upon it altogether. When a compound phrase or 
formula is analysed, we are often surprised to discover the 
circuitous path by which expression has been given to an 
apparently simple idea ; the mind, however, treats the phrase 
as a whole, and does not, on every occasion of its use, pass 
consciously through the individual steps by which its meaning 
has been acquired. 

And now we may be able to discern a reason why the 
Hebrew could say ^^ani Kl^ fB, but never non ^n\<1 Nl^ }D : in 
the former case, the relative nature of ""JDn and its depen- 
dency upon Kl^ is patent from the intimate union with 1 ; 
but in the latter case, on account of the isolated position 
taken by it, n^n seems to be stated absolutely, to have no 
special reference to any other fact. It is in order to preserv e 
a keen sense of the subordination thus essential to the mean- 
ing of the construction that the connexion with wha^^ecedes 

^ Cf. with the stronger i«, 2 Ki. 13, 19. 
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is s o jealously guarded ; the moment this connexion is 
broken, the verb lapses into tHe"lmj)erTect, which is, of 
course7 "under the same government as the dominant verb, 
and indeed co -ordinate wit h it7 

Obs. The preceding remarks will make it plain in what manner the 
waw in this construction can be spoken of as the *■ waw relativum,* and 
the idiom as a whole as the ' relatively-progressive perfect' A question, 
however, here arises, analogous to the one discussed § 85 Obs., whether, 
namely, the perfect may not be occasionally preserved after its separation 
from waWy or even when the waw has been entirely dropped. The vast 
number of instances, occurring under every conceivable variety of cir- 
cumstance, in which the verb, after separation, appears as an imperfect, 
furnishes a strong argument against supposing this to be possible: though 
an opposite view is expressed by Ewald, § 346'*, by Bottcher, ii. p. 205, 
and by Hitzig (on Job 5, 9), who cite passages in support of their opinion. 
These alleged instances, when examined, resolve themselves either into 
cases of the proph. perfect, or into cases where an obvious change of 
construction has supervened: in fact, with two or three exceptions, they 
have been already explained above, § 147. The perfect, standing by 
itself, or preceded by »3, § 14 a, 3, is used of the future precisely as in 
the passages alleged ; now it is impossible to explain the two former 
cases by supposing waw to have been dropped, for the simple reason 
that it could never have been present: if, therefore, the perfects in § 14 
a, jB, can be accounted for without having recourse to an imaginary waw 
Consecutive, no necessity can exist for having recourse to it in order to 
account for the perfect in § 14 7. The question is to a certain extent 
one of degree: the force of the tense is undoubtedly limited both in the 
proph. perf. and after waw consecutive; but in the one case it is the 
intelligence of the reader, aided only by the context, that determines the 
limitation, and localizes the action in the future ; in the other case this 
function is performed by the connecting particle alone. It is thus the 
context that fixes the meaning of *]«7n Isa. 5, 30, or nin 11, 8, no less 
than that of nbs 5, 13, or HMbo 1 1, 9. It would take too long to examine 
the other instances in detail; it is at least suspicious that more numerous 
and clearer cases do not occur of the bare perfect after jroS QM> O, etc. 
Naturally, it cannot be seriously maintained that "inm>Dn * stands for* 
innn n*D»; while, as to Prov. 9, w. 4 and 16 are different; v, 4 is to be 
explained by § la (cf. the pff. w, 1-3), v. 16 by § 123 a. 

110. But before analysing the construction in its syntac- 
tical aspect, we must first of all state the laws which regulate 
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no. 



the change of tone previously alluded to. Many forms of the 
perfect, as ^^CDjJ, DriiDN, ^jn (from n^^), r\nf (he drank, not 

7\T\y ^/em, from H^B') etc., are already mtlra\ and with such, 
of course, no change is possible : in other cases the general 
rule is that where the perfect is preceded by waw consecutive, 
ihe tone is thrown forward on to the ultima. But to this law 
there is a considerable list of exceptions : it will be seen, 
however, that for the most part they fall into three or four 
broad groups which can be recollected without difficulty. 

Including, for the sake of completeness, the two rules 
established in the last chapter, we get the following : — 

The tone is not thrown fo/ward 

^i})Generally, though no't quite uniformly (see Dt. 21, 11. 
23, 14. 24, 19), when the perfect is immediately followed, 
without any break in the sense (i.e. without a distinctive 
accent), by a tone-syllable in the succeeding word. 
M2)JWhen the perfect is in pause — almost invariably with 
the greater distinctives, and sometimes also with those of 
smaller value. Of these two rules no further illustrations 
will be needed. 

Obs, So far as the regular verb is concerned, the tone is uniformly 
thrown on in the ist and 2nd sing., except in the cases covered by these 
two rules. In i Sa. 1 7, 35. Job 7, 4* (assuming the verbs to be frequenta- 
tive) the accentuation ♦nVsm, *n»a«^ appears to have arisen from a 
misconception: the preceding verbs *n«3'\ noi were really frequenta- 
tive, but, there being no change of tone (see rule 4) to mark this fact, it 
was forgotten, and then the perfects following were subjoined by means 
of simple waw according to § 132. 

> (3) In I plur, of all the modifications, and in 3 fern, sing, 
and 3 plur, of Hifil. Thus Gen. 34, 17 ^np]^. Ex. 8, 23 
^Jn?n: Lev. 26, 22 nnn^n). Amos 9, i3^B''g''?{. Ezek. 11, 18 
^"^^?*!}1. It is also naturally not thrown on in 2 fern, sing, of 
verbs with a guttural as their third radical, as ^J^P. Hos. 2, 22. 

Obs, Twice in Hifil the general rule is observed: Ex. 26, 33 nViam, 
Lev. 15, 29 n«»am. 
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(^4^111 the Qal of verbs ^^ and vf^, as Gen. 7, 4 WHD^ 

Obs, If the list in Bottcher, ii. 204, is complete, besides nM3^ (and 
this only before a gnttnral) there are but two instances of Qal milra* after 
1 , viz. Lev. 24, 25. 2 Sa. 15, 33^ (both gutt). Bat in the other modifica- 
tions the tone is, in the majority of instances, thrown on according to 
rule, as Ex. 25, 11. Lev. 26, 9 etc. ; although a few exceptions are found, 
cf. Dt. 4, 19. II, 10. 28, 12. Job 15, 13 al. 

/ (S^^Often in those forms of the Qal and Nif^al in verbs 
y^T^d )''y which end in ^- or n-, as Ex. 7, 28 ^Kjl^. Isa. 

6, 13 •■^?^. II, 13 •^■J9V 34, 3 ^^P31- 35, 10 'JWI: but the 
usage here is very fluctuating, as many of these verbs also 

occur milrd; see Ex. 8, 7 ^"^D]. 23, 29 »^j?1]. Isa. 11, 14 ^syi, 

23, 17 "?T?ietc. 

Obs, In the other forms the general rule is adhered to, as Gen. 28, 21 
'na?>i. Dt.4, 30 na©"j. Ps. 89, 24 ^n^nai. Ex. 23, 25 *n^pm. Ezek. 

16,42 >nn^ni, Nu. 14, 15 nnopi etc. Exceptions (unless when occa- 
sioned in accordance with rules i or 2, as Gen. 19, 19^. Ex. 33, 14) are 
extremely rare: i Ki. 2, 31. Jer. 10, 18'. Amos i, 8* being probably all 
that exist. 

111. It has been already remarked that the peculiar 
position occupied by the perfect, when thus annexed by 1 , 
as regards the dominant or principal verb, causes it virtually 
to assume the particular modal phase belonging to the latter. 
If, for instance, the principal verb involve will, would, or 
let ...y the subordinate verbs connected with it by \ consecu- 



^ He dtes indeed i Sa. 10, 2. Jer. 2, 2. 3, 12 as well : but there is no 
reason for supposing that in these verses the perfects are mtlra\ There 
is no metheg in the antepenultima, and Bottcher seems to have been 
inadvertently misled by the postpositive accent small telisha; see Isa. 
62,4. 66,20. 

' In these two passages the miFel tone is attested by the Massorah : 
but Zeph. 1, 17 (cited in my first edition), the correct reading (as noted 
also by Kimchi, ad loc.) has the tone milrd : see Baer*s Liber xii 
Prophetarum (1878), pp. iv, 79. 
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112. 



tive must be understood in the same tense or mood; in 
other words, as governed by the same auxiliary : 2 Ki. 5, 1 1 
I said ^<■3(J] *195) KV; he will (or would, if in oratio obliqua) 
come out and stand and call: the writer might, had he 
chosen, have repeated the impf. ^f^V^\ *^'0T\ KIT he would 
come out, and would stand, and would call : this would 
have been somewhat more emphatic, and greater stress would 
have been laid on the precise manner in which each indi- 
vidual action was conceived : but, writing in prose, he adopts 
the shorter and more flowing mode of expression. Now 
where — as is continually the case in Hebrew — there is a 
change 0/ person between the first and any of the following 
verbs, we shall find it in English awkward, if not impossible, 
to adopt such a succinct method of translation: either the 
auxiliary will have to be repeated each time the person 
changes, or, since the perfect in the original really indicates 
a result or consequence (but not the design, ^ 6i) of the 
action denoted by the principal verb, we may even employ 
that with the subjunctive. Gen. 24, j may hk send his angel 
before thee ^^BfJ] and mayest thou take (or, that thou mayest 
take) a wife for my son from there. 18, 25 far be it from 
thee . . . n'^orrp to slay the righteous with the wicked njlTI and 
for the righteous to he (see § 118) as the wicked (or, that so 
the righteous should be as the wicked : more neatly in Latin, 
Absit a te ut occidas justum cum iniquo, fiatque Justus sicut 
irapius). Jer. 48, 26 make him drunk . . . pBDI and let Moab 
vomit (or, that Moab may vomit). 

112. We may now proceed to analyse the mode in which 
this idiom is, employed. 

The perfect with \ consec. appears as the continuation of 

(i) the imperative. 

•< < 

Gen. 6, 14 make thee an ark ^"]§j3l and pitch it. 21 ?S)9R^,. 

8,17 bring them out with thee ^^,5?} and let them swarm in 
the earth. 
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Hdre notice i. the grammar 2Xovi<t shews that the waw is consecutive: 
the tone in t s^*^ tD is already milrd, so that no alteration can take place from 
the accession of 1 : we must, however, judge of such cases by the analogy 
of those in which, under similar syntactical conditions, i.e. in the present 
case, after an imperative, the change of tone can be observed : this analogy 
leaves us no doubt that the waw is consecutive here as well. Notice 2. 
that the dependency of t!{nv7i upon the imperative is obscured in English 
by the singular weakness of our language, which all but forbids our 
using a genuine third pers. imperative, except in exalted or poetical 
style : the interpolation of let makes it seem as though let them swarm 
were independent of bring them out: whereas in the Hebrew the sense 
to be given to isitdi is wholly determined by the meaning of the domi- 
nant verb, which is here an imperative. In a point like this, either 
German, Latin, or Greek has the advantage of English. 

< ■< 

Ex. 3, i6 go niDKI . . . naDXI. 7, 15 f. 26 etc. 19, 23. 

Lev. 24, 14 bring forth him that cursed,. 15DD1 and let all 
those that heard lay their hands upon his head (edtic et 
ponant, Vulg.). Nu. 4, 19 this do to them ^^\ and let them 
live OTDJ Npi (note the impf^ and not die etc. i Sa. 6, 7 f. 15, 3. 
2 Sa. II, 15 set Uriah etc. npj n331 Vnn«D Dnne^l and retire 

from behind him, and let him he smitten and die. 24, 2 go 

< 

now through all the tribes ''^y^^l ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ know. Ezek. 20, 
20 et sabbata mea sanctificate '^^\ et sint signum inter me 
et vos. 

This is by far the most common construction after an 
imperative : sometimes, however, a succession of imperatives 
is preferred, and sometimes the perfect and imperative alter- 
nate: Gen. 27, 43 f. \^tl\ ... "1? tJ^P]. 46> 9- i Sa. 6, 7 f. 
2 Ki. 9, 2-3. Pr. 23, I f. etc. 

113. (ii) After an imperfect, in any of its senses : thus — 

(i) After the impf. as a pure future : — 

Gen. 12, 3^. 18, 18 and Abraham will be a great nation 
^3"^'!??1 and all nations of the earth will be blessed in him. 
40, 13 he will lift up thy head l^^?'!)) and restore thee to thy 
place, nn^l and thou wilt give etc. Jud. 6, 16 I shall be with 
thee p"*?"?) and thou wilt smite Midian (or, will and shall). 
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I Sa. 2, 35 f. 8, II. 18. 17, 32 thy servant will go ^D^^l 
and fight. 46. Isa. i, 30 f. 2, 2 f. 13, 11. 14, i. 2. 4. 60, 5. 
Jer. 1 6, 4 etc. ; or as expressing a purpose or a command 

(/ will, thou shalt\ Gen. 17, 16 '''?9-?. 24, 4. 32, 21. Ex. 
8, 23. 20, 9 etc. 

Constantly, also, after other words pointing to the future, 
as a participle^ Gen. 6, 1 7 f. and behold, I am bringing the 
deluge upon the earth '•rib^m and will establish etc. 48, 4 
behold, I am making thee fruitful inU"^ni and will multiply 
thee . . . '''pD?^ ^ and give this land etc. Isa. 7, 14 and will call 
his name Immanu'el. 8, 7 f. 13, 19. 19, i ff. Jer. 30, 22. 
37, 7 f. ^2^^ Hosea 2, 8. 16 f. Amos 2, 14 *T1K1. 6, 14 etc.; 
or an infin. absolute^ as Gen. 17, 11. Isa. 5, 5* 3i> 5* £zek. 

23» 47. 

And after the prophetic perfect, the announcement opening 
generally with the proph. perf., which is then followed by the 
perfect with wow consec: thus Gen. 17, 20 I have blessed 
him '•^''isnj and I will make him fruitful. Nu. 24, 17 a star 
hath proceeded out of Jacob, Dpi and a sceptre shall arise out 
of Israel. Isa. 2, 11 ^^y\{d.w, 12-17). 5j ^4^- 43? i4^nn^B^ 
I send to Babel ^^"Jll^l ^^ ^^^ bring down etc. 48, 15. 52, 
10 Yahweh hath laid bare his holy arm, Ifcni and all the ends 
of the earth shall see etc. Jer. 13, 26. 48, 41. 

(2) After the impf. as a jussive or cohortative : — 
(a) Gen. 1,14 ^7) let there be lights ^''H) arid let them be . , . 
28, 3. 43, 14 niw. 47, 29 f. bury me not in Egypt "TiaDKI 
but let me lie with my fathers. Ex. 5, 7 13^ DH let them go 

^\t^^ and gather themselves straw. 34, 9. Dt. 28, 8. i Sa. 

< 

12, 20.- 24, 13 /(?/ Yahweh judge ^^?ij^^ and avenge me ! i Ki. 



* The two accents on this word must not be confused with the double 
pashta on words mitel, § 91: the first accent is a conjunctive termed 
Qadma^ which is here used in place of metheg to mark the counter-tone 
(p. 103, n. I). Cf. Ewald, § 97^. 
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1, 2. 8, 28 (after 26). 22, 12 (ironical) and Yahweh give it 
into thy hands I Ps. 64, 11. 109, 10. 143, 12 nn^KHI, 

(3) Gen. 31, 44 come let us make a covenant njiTI and let 
it be etc. Jud. 19, 13 "^^lij?. ^f come and let us draw near 
to one of the places ^35l and pass the night in Gibeah. Mic. 
4, 6 f. Ruth 2, 7 let me glean, I pray, ^nSDKI and gather etc. 

(3) After an impf. denoting would or should: — ^Amos 9, 3 f. 
from there would I command the sword ^DJTiJ ond it should 
slay them "^ijob^. and I would etc. Job 8, 6. 9, 17 with a 
tempest would he overwhelm me •^?")'7] and multiply my 
bruises without cause. 31. Jud. 16, 5 i^ay). 

(4) Or after the impf. as a frequentative, whether of 
present or past time, indifferently: — 

(a) Gen. 2, 24 therefore doth a man leave his father and 
mother pa*l1 and cleave to his wife Vni and tliey are one flesh. 
Ex. 18, 16 when they have a matter coming to me^ ^^J^-!?- 
then (§ 123) 7 deade between them ^^JHini and declare etc. 
Dt. 5, 21 D^n^K lin'» **2 that God speaketh (or may speak) 
with man Pnj and he liveth. Isa. 5, 12 vni (observe v, 12^ 
10^3^ ... 1). 27, 10. 44, 15 nSNl p^B^ kindleth fire and haketh 
bread. Jer. 12, 3^ thou seest me ^j^OJ?^ ««^ triest my heart. 
20, 9 • ''mOKI and / keep saying ' I will not speak of him ' . . . 
rprn and then there comes in my heart as it were a burning 
fire WN7?1 and I am weary of forbearing etc' Ezek. 29, 7 

^ So the tex^ must be rendered (cf. 22, 8) : for the apodosis after ^D, 
in the sense of whenever, to be introduced by the bare perfect, would 
be without parallel. If we desire to render they come to mey we must 
read H^i. 

' These two passages (cf. 6, 17. Ex. 18, 16. Amos 4, 7) are important 
as shewing that the waw after a frequentative impf. is really consecu- 
tive : as it happens, the verb under such circumstances is generally in 
the third person, in which the distinctive change of tone can rarely 
occur. 

' A. V. here seems to describe a single occurrence, which would have 
been denoted by lohi etc., and conveys no idea of the repetition so 
plainly discernible in the original : R.V. rightly ^etc: see § 148. 
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TOplI pin (a description of Egypt's general character). Hos. 
4> 3- 7? 7 ^^^^1 ^^'^^ (their reiterated ebullitions described). 

Mic. 2, 2 (after mt^jT z/. i). Ps. 10, 10 b^ HB^. 17, 14 ^Vff ! 

< 

D^?? they ha^ their fill of children ^^V}\ and leave etc. 46, 

10 fvin inK^. 49, II 'Dnn nnK\ 73, n noio after ixd*" 

z;. 10. 78, 38 but he is merciful, forgiveth iniquity, and doth 
not destroy (impfF.), '"ijinn^^ and is bounteous to turn his anger 
away. 90, 6. Pr. 16, 29. 18, 10. 20, 28. 24, 16. 29, 6. Job 
5, 5. 14, II and a river will (freq.) decay ^T^, and dry up. 
33, 18 f. 34, 7 f. So after the exclamatory, impassioned inf. 
abs, (Ew. § 328^), Jer. 7, 10. 

(iS) Gen. 2, 6 a mist med to go up njJB^'ni and water the 
ground. 10. 6, 4. 29, 2 f. an instructive passage: 'three 
flocks were lying there (partcp.), for ^pK'^ they used to water 
flocks from that well/ this is then followed by four pflf. freqq. 
The course of the narrative is resumed only at IDNM 4 : it is 
clear that v, 3 cannot belong to it, for v. 8 shews that the 
stone had not been rolled away, so that 17731 describes what 
used to be done. The sudden change of tense — from impf. 
with • 1 to pf. with \ — is most noticeable, and immediately 
arrests the attention. Ex. 33, 7-1 1 1^"niDi1 np^ would (or 
used to) take and pitch it (contrast this with a passage like 
35, 21-29, '- describing what took place upon only one 
occasion). 34, 34 f. Dt. 11, 10 where 0''i??^'71 ^F!rn« jntn 
thou usedst to sow thy seed, and water it with thy foot, i Ki. 
14, 28 used to bear them DDHS^ni and bring them back. 2 Ki. 
3, 25 niN^JDI 13^5?t^ ... 1 IDnn^ (a graphic picture of the way 
in which the people occupied themselves during their sojourn 
in Moab). 12, 15-17. Job 31, 29 if I used to rejoice . . . 
^^l^^^*?! (tone as Ps. 28, i, § 104) and elate myself. Ez. 44, 12 *. 

After a partcp.: — Isa. 6, 2 f. were standing Nipl and each 
kept crying, Pr. 9, 14 n^K^I and keeps sitting (after n^Din, v, 13). 

And an inf. abs.:— 2 Sa. 12, 16 35Bn }S Ml D!^ DVJI and 
he fasted on, repeatedly (during the seven days, v. 18) going 

^ The correction in Stade, ZATW, 1885, p. 293, is gratuitous. 
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in, and passing the night (there), and lying on the earth. 
I3> 19- Jos. 6, 13 ivpni Tibn D'lDi^n (contrast i Sa. 19, 23. 
2 Sa. 16, 13 -1). Jer. 23, 14. 

114. Sometimes after a fact has been stated* summarily 
by a perfect, we find this tense succeeded by perfects with 
\ consecutive, as though to remind the reader of the real 
character of what is described : that in such cases the wow 
is consecutive, and not merely conjunctive (Chap. IX), is 
often shewn by the proximity of an imperfect, the frequenta- 
tive sense of which is unmistakeable. At other times, on 
the other hand, when the frequentative nature of the events 
described has been sufficiently indicated, the writer, feeling 
that this circumstance does not call for continual prominence, 
reverts to the ordinary form of prose narrative, as carried 
on by • 1. 

Thus (a) Nu. II, 8 iDpi^l IDB^ (observe the impf. T?..v, 9). 
■> < 

Amos 4, 7 ^?")^'p'71 . . . '*f^y^9 (a noticeable passage on 

account of the clear change of tone: observe, too, the 

following impff.). 2 Ki. 6, 10. 2 Chr. 12, 11 D1NtJ^31 . . . 1K1. 

()3) Jud. 12, 5 1"IDK^ ^"2 HMI and it used to be whenever 
they said . . . ^"^O^r ^^^^ ^^^7 replied etc. i Sa. 2, 16®. 13, 
22^ (cf. the impf. v, 19). 14, 52. 2 Sa. 15, 2. Jer. 6, 17 
nOKI . . . ^fltop (§ 120). 18, 4. Ps. 78, 40 f. Job I, 4f. 

The same transition occurs also after the imperfect 

itself: — Isa. 44, 12. Ps. 106, 43 ^3o^ . . . 'n»\ Job 3, 24. 

5, 15 f. 7, 18 yea, thou visitest him (even with onpai?). 11, 

3. 12, 25. 14, 10. 21, 14 (Ps. 73, II llDKl). 31, 27 (contrast 

z;. 29 quoted § 113) etc. 

Obs, In some of these cases the o introduces the definite act which 
tenninates a scene previously described, or the settled state which 
succeeds or accompanies the reiterated actions : so Jud. 6, 5. Ps. 78, 35 : 
cf. 99, 7. Pr. 7, 13** (in 13* the pff. are frequentative). Nu. 9, 23^ 2 Chr. 
33, t\ Comp. Bottcher, ii. 216. 

115, The perfect with waw consecutive is further found 
where the imperfect is preceded by various particles : as 
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v^fc< perhaps: Gen. 27, 12 perhaps my father will feel me 

< < 

^^''?i?l and I shall be . . . ^O^?,??! and I shall bring upon myself 
a curse. Nu. 22, 11 after ^yx^ (in v, 6 the imp/), 23, 27. 
2 Sa. 16, 12. 2Ki. 19. 4. 

\^ or if: I Sa. 26, 10 (V z/'his day should come npj tf«^ 
he ^/V. Ez. 14, 17. 19. 

W then : i Sa. 6, 3 then will ye be healed D37 jni31 a«</ it 

will be known to you etc. Ps. 19, 14 (tone, § 104). 

< 

T?? ^<?m; ? Gen. 39, 9 ^(?w can I do this great evil ^^^<p^^ 
and sin against God? 2 Sa. 12, 18 how shall we say to him, 
The child is dead, nwi (translating freely to shew the con- 
nexion) and so make him vex himself? So •"1??^'? Esth. 8, 6 
(with byxC). 

b^: Jer. 17, 21 do not bear any burden on the sabbath- 
day Drift<3ni and bring it etc. Ps. 143, 7 do not hide thy face 

from me ^Hp^D^I and let me be like them that go down into 
the pit (tone as in the parallel Ps. 28, i, after [B)*. 

t3K if: Gen. 28, 2of 32, 9 i/^Esau comes to one camp 

< 

^nsjrn and smites it, Dt. 8, 19. 11, 28 D^"??!- 2o» " ^D^.?^- 
Jud. 4, 20 "»9«1 ^.?^?^. 14, 12 DriKVO^ I Sa. 12, 14. 15. 
17, 9; and so constandy: see §§ 136, 138. 
Similarly after D^5 in an oath: Gen. 24, 38. Ez. 20, 33 f. 

as I live, if I will not . . . reign over you ''^^?rtni and bring 

< 
you forth from the peoples, ''^vapl and gather you 1 

•^B^Xzsji? that: Dt. 2, 25. 4, 6 so that they will hear nON) 

and say (cf. z'. 10 11107^ . . . I). 

^when: Lev. 4, 22 when a ruler ntW ^^^ sinneth and 

< 

doth etc. (not hath sinned, A.V.). Nu. 5, 29 HKOtDJI, 

= w^ so (the person indicated being essentially indefinite 
oCT-iff or &f tcof with subj. : this construction of ")(:^K is quite 
distinct from another which will be immediately noticed): 

^ The second vsrb separated from v and accordingly in the impf. Ps. 
38, 2; AawdSrws, 35, 19. 75,6. i Sa. 2, 3. 
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Gen. 24, 14 the girl to whom ^"O^ I may say, Let down thy 
pitcher, xno)^ and she reply ^ Drink (puella cui ego dixero . . . 
et ilia respondent — the girl, whoever she may be, in whom 

these two conditions are fulfilled). 43 (where the tone of 

■< 

TnOKI proves, if proof were needed, that "TJ?!?! in 14 has \ 
consecutive). Lev. 21, 10. Jud. i, 12 LXX rightly or hv Trard^rj 

Koi TrpoKaTokaffrjTtu. I Sa. 1 7, 26. Isa, 56, 4 nn31 TSD^ "IB^K, 
LXX o<roi hf <fivKa^<avTcu kclI iKKe^oDvrai, Jer. I7> 5- 7* ^7' ^^ 
TO €0vos t iav €l(raydyrf . . , koi ipyatnjfrai avT^, Ps. I37> 9 C?^)* 

Lev. 18, 5 which a man may do ''D) and live in them, or 
since, in the double statement enunciated, the occurrence of 
the second is so linked to that of the first as to be dependent 
upon it (cf. § 147), * which ifz. man do, he may (or shall) live 
in them.' £z. 20, 11. 13. Neh. 9, 29. Dt. 19, 4. Isa. 29, 11 f. 
36, 6. 

Obs, There is, however, another construction of n«)« followed by the 
perfect J or by the impf. and then o, which must not be confused with 
that just explained. There the writer had an indefinite contingency in 
view: here he contemplates a distinct occurrence^: compare, with the 

perfect alone, Lev. 7, 8 the skin of the burnt sacrifice which l^jjn he 
hath offered (in the case assumed). Thus we find Dt. 17, 2-4 a man 
who moy^ doeth evil ijj'l ond goeth and serveth other gods, '^\T{\ and 
it be told thee etc.; or the two constructions united, as Lev. 15, 11 every 
one whom the ni touches i^y*), and who r|iQTD M^ has not (or shall not 
have, in the assumed case) drenched his hands with water. 17, 3f. 
whoso slays an ox . . . and ^«»in «b hath not brought it etc. (z'. 9 we 
find the impf. and doth not bring it : Onqelos n^njijt, t1*3»n»!, and the 
Peshito OMlbsiAf » «*oia*N^ retain the difference of tense, which th6 
other versions fail to reproduce). 9, 13 (H'H «b and bim). Ez. 18, 6 {hath 
not eaten, never draws near). 

< 
n interrogativum : Ex. 2, 7 shall I go ''^^")ij\ and call? 

Nu. II, 22 shall flocks be slain for them J<VD1 and it he 



^ Cf. the similar case of dm Nu. 5, 27 etc. if she have made herself 
unclean, V^oni and played iaX^i see below, § 138 Qbs^ 

K 2 
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enough for them ? (with change of subject : LXX /i^ (r<t>(ryrj» 

aovrai , . . ical dpK€<r€i;) Jud. 15, 18 shall I d\t of thirst ^n^SJl 

and /all into the hand of the uncircumcised ? i Sa. 23, 2. 
Ruth I, II have /still sons in my womb vrn and will they 
be (=for them to be) to you for husbands? i Chr. 14, 10. 

Obs. After the 'modal' perfect (5 19. 2), Jud. 9, 9. 11. 13 am I to have 
ended my fatness 'nabni and go? So i Sa. 36, 9 n^i^pa ^7; rrj^ »D »3 

n^3i '"» for who is to have put forth («ra« put forth) his hand against 
Yahweh*s anointed and be guiltless.? (entirely different from Dt. 5, 33 
: *n»i . . . rgt) ittJM . . . »d =«who ever heard . . . and lived? cf. the remark 
in § 19. a.) 

^^i 2 Sa. 4, 10 shall I not seek his blood from your 

< 

hand ^^"^yj?^ and sweep you from the earth ? 2 Ki. 5,12 shall 

I not wash in them ^^Ifl^l and he clean? Ez. q8, i4f. Amos 

8, 8. Pr. 24, 12. 

jn = 1;^; Jer. 3, I if a man divorces his wife na^TI and she 

goes etc. Hag. 2, 12 *. 
< < 

Dlt? or Dl?? ^^ /^/; Jer. 13, 16. 

1K>N3 aj when: Dt. 22, 26 as when a man O^PJ rises up 

against his neighbour S^y\^ and smites him mortally. Isa. 29, 

8. 65, 8. Amos 5, 19 as when a man flees before the lion 

iWB^ and the bear meets him. 

'^'2^ that: Gen. 37, 26 what gain 3*Tn3 ^3 that we should 

< 
slay our brother ^^^G)?^. and conceal his blood? i Sa. 29, 8 

what have I done . . . that I am not to go ^^9^??! and fight? 
(tone as § 104.) Job 15, 13 why doth thy heart carry thee 
away . . . that thou shouldst turn thine anger against God 
O^^V^^l and so utter words out of thy mouth? (tone, §110. 

4 06^.) Cf. Neh. 6, 11. 

:=zwhen: Ex. 21, 20 when a man smites his servant HD^ 
and he dies, Dt. 4, 25. 6, lof. when Yahweh bringeth thee 

^ For the position of before the apodosis, cf. Gen. 18, 24. 28. 24, 

5 after >biM; Job 14, 14 after dh; 2 Ki. 7, 2. Ez. 17, 10 after nsn. 
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into the land ... J PJ!?^^ i35'?!?1 o,nd thou eaiest and art satis- 
fiedy take care etc. 12, 20. 29. 17, 14: and so constantly. 

D^C ^3 = surely : 1 Ki. 20, 6 surely I will send my servants 
^fc^ani. (2 Sa. 15, 21 Kt. followed by a single verb only.) 

Obs. After a perfect (according to § 14a), a Ki. 5,20 ♦nnpSi >nSTDM '3 
surely I will run and get something from him I Jer. 51, 14 (Ges. Hitz. 
Graf, RV.) : cf. Jud. 15, 7, where after a perfect similarly placed we 
have ^irT« nn«t: had not "\rTM intervened, this would have been 

t^ or ba not (the negative not being repeated, but its influ- 
ence extending over two clauses : Ges.-Kautzsch, § 152. 3); 
Ex. 28, 43 that they may not bear (incur) iniquity ^HDJ and die, 
33, 20 man cannot see me  ""nj and live. Lev. 11, 43h. 19, 12 

not shall you swear falsely Ijppni and thou profane the name 
of God. 29. 22, 9. Nu. 4, 15 they shall not touch what is 

holy 1J1D1 and so die. 20. Dt. 7, 25 nnppl. 26 and so become 
accursed. 19, 16. 22, i. 4 riDPynni. 23, 15. Isa. 14, 21 
^3. 28, 28 notfoT ever does he thresh it DDHI and drive the 
wheel of his cart over it. 2 Chr. 19, 10 iTiTI. And with the 
verb separated from ] and so in the impf., Lev. 10, 6. 

epD2) almost: Gen. 26, 10 (with pf. as first verb) almost 

< 

had one of the people lain with her p^?,!?] and so thou hadst 
brought guilt upon us. 

V ty: Ez. 14, 15 if I were to cause noisome beasts to 
pass through the land '"^P^^??^. and they were to make it bereaved, 
T\T!*Vi\ and it were to become desolate. 

%\xh why? 2 Ki. 14, 10 (=2 Chr. 25, 19) why wouldst 

(or shouldst^ wilt) thou challenge misfortune nhba^l and fall? 
Jer 40, 15 why should ht smite thee and all Israel be scattered? 

Qoh. 5, 5. Dan. i, 10 Dna*m . . . HK^. rvd^ nC^'N for why should 
he see (=lest^ he see) your faces sad . . ., and ye inculpate 
my head to the king. 

^ See the writer's note on i Sa. 19, 17. 
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Obs. The impf. after nob may be frequentative, as I Sa. 2, 39, in 
which case it can be followed by '^y § 114 [fi)' 

?1?PP in order that: Gen. 12, 13 that it may be well with me 
Wni and my soul may live because of thee. 18, 19. Ex. 10, 2. 

Dt. 5, 30 ateV 6, 18 that.it may be well with thee %fy^^ nK3^ 
and that thou may est go and inherit the good land. 13, 18. 

16, 20. 22, 7. Isa. 28, 13 ic^p)ii r\i^y\ nin« h^y\ tti?'' \sxh 

nD731. 66, 1 1 and often. 

^P with impf. expressing a ze;?j^.' 2 Sa. 15, 4 O that some 
one would make me judge, N3^ ^^jn that to me might come 
every one who . . . (where if "h^ were not intended to be 
emphatic, we should have had vy Na^) Vnp^vni and I would 
give him justice I Dt. g, 26 O that this their heart might be 
theirs always I (lit. ' who will grant iTm and so this their heart 
had been ^') 

gnV "^C^. perhaps: 2 Sa. 12, 22 Qri (Kt. ^33rT», impf. as 
Joel 2, 14. Jon. 3, 9). 

^no when y' Ps. 41, 6 when will he die *T3N) and his name 
perish ? 

^^ or ie^ *T? until: Ex. 23, 30 until thou multiply h\^r 
and inherit the land. Nu. 11, 20 iTHI. Isa. 32, 15 Hjn^. n^JT/TJ? 
^??K . • . 1 Hos. 5, 15. Mic. 7, 9. Qoh. 12, i. 2. Neh. 4, 5 : 
•.?^^S?Ct.*2, 17. 4,6. 

Obs, So when the verb after ir is a perfect (§ 17), Isa. 6, 11 f. 

Similarly in the other construction of *Ty with an infinitive. 

Gen. 27, 45. Jud. 6, 18 ^riK^rini ^K^ T?; or a substantive, 

< 
I Sa. 14, 24 until (it be) evening ''^Oi??^ and I avenge myself: 

this passage shews how Lev. 11, 32. 17, 15 should be under- 
stood ftill the evening (come) and it be clean'). 2 Ki. 18, 

^ Elsewhere }n.^ ^p is construed with the bare impf. Job 6, 8 M^iri« 
I3f 5* 14) 13 ; with the impf. and 1 19, 23 ]^^r^^!^ ; with the pf. 23, 3 
^n^i^ ; usually with the inf. 11, 5. Ex. 16, 3 al. 
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32. Isa. 5, 8 until there is no more room Dinnc^ni and ye are 
made to dwell by yourselves in the midst of the land. 

Obs. In a few passages a rather singular usage is found after i!^, Jud. 
16, 2 saying imaanm ^pnpr ")i« ly till the morning dawns and we kill 
him. Jos. I, 15. 6, 10 till the day when I say to you, Shout, oniynm 
and ye shout (cf. £&th. 4, 11 nmi). Gen. 29, 8. i Sa. i, 22 for she said. 
Till the lad be weaned and I bring him etc. 2 Sa. 10, 5 ( — 1 Chr. 19, 
5) tarry in Jericho till your beards grow DnatJi and ye return. Dan. 8, 

14. Is the perfect in these cases to be considered as under the govern- 
ment of the infinitiye or imperfect after 19 (as I have translated), or as 
under that of a preceding verb implied or expressed, thus ' (wait) till the 
day when I say. Shout, and then shout,' * tarry till etc. and then return?' 
The general structure of the sentence seems to favour the former suppo- 
sition, and, if the latter were true, we might expect nnM added, as Jos. 
2, 16. Compare Hdt. iii. 181. 5 diroK\tvofji4vi]s 8^ rrjf ^fiipijs inrUrai tow 
iffvxpoVf h ot SvcToC Tf 6 f|Xi09, Kal t6 vd^p ylyenu xKiap6v' where the 
determining moment and the determined event are similarly made co- 
ordinate, but where in English (disregarding the re) we should probably 
exhibit their relation to each other somewhat more explicitly by render- 
ing ' till the sun sets, and then the water becomes warm.* 

^ij? in return for: Dt. 7, 12 as a return for (Onqelos 
your hearkening^ to these statutes DinnOK^ and observing 
them ^. 

|B lesi: Gen. 3, 22. 19, 19 lest some evil cleave to me 
: WJ and I die (tone as § no. 2). Ex. i, 10. 23, 29. 34, 

15 f. nnpin rh'2^ . . . «ll n'i?'?"|B. Dt. 4, i6. 19. 8, 12-17. 

15, 9 «"Ji?: . . . k^. . • . ^^ ^ ^^."' "HI • . . a^r??. 2 Sa. 
12, 28. Hos. 2, 5. Amos 5, 6. Ps. 28, i "i?^?^^! ^f^l^ 
lest thou be silent and I become like etc. Pr. 30, 9 (for the tone 
in these two passages, see § 104). 5, 10 IF. ij^^fj^. . . . !Jl??.31 etc.'* 

^ provn in a frequentative sense : cf. 8, 20. 

* So Baer : in some texts F^QMly the metheg being thrown back 
from the syllable which has the counter-tone on to a preceding shwcC : it 
is then sometimes called Gdyd H>ra i.e. crying, from its causing the 
shwcC to be sounded rather more audibly than usual. Compare Kalisch, 
pt. ii. § 10. 3 {b) ; Ewald, § 96* ; Bottcher, i. p. 122 ; or (exhaustively) 
Baer, in his papers on metheg in Merx's Archiv, 1870, pp. 56, 194. 
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Obs, After a perfect ($ 41 03j.)» ^ S^* ^o, 6 lest he have gotten him 
fenced cities 13a »y ^»sm and pltuk out our eye. Or should we read 
HSD'forMSO? 

•K^ Qoh. 2, 24 "0?^ i>5«*B^ that he should eat and drink. 
3, 13. 12, 3. Cf. p. 131 (Ps. 137, 9). 

116. After all these particles to find the imperfect repeated 
(as Ps. 2, 12 nnxni P|DN^ JD) is very unusual; the following 
are, I believe, nearly all the instances of such repetition : — 

"hy^ Nu. 22, 6. 1 Ki. 18, 5. Jer. 20, 10. 21, 2. l^N 3, 19. 
DN 3i> 36. Job II, 10. 20, 12 f. 36, II. 2 Chr. 7, 14. K^n Hab. 

2, 6. ""^ (= thougK) Ps. 49, 19. Lam. 3, 8. N^ Job 7, 21. HD? 
Isa. 40, 27. Pr. 5, 20. Job 13, 24. JjnD^ Ex. 23, 12. Isa. 41, 
20, 43, 10. Ps. 78, 6. ^no Ps. 42, 3. •ly Hos. ID, 12. Qoh. 

12, 6. Lam. 3, 50 k;JM. }B Jer. 51, 46. Ps. 2, 12. Pr. 31, 5. 

Chs, I. In several of these examples, a reason may be found for the 
repetition of the same tense in the fact that the second verb indicates 
not a progress of thought, as compared with the first, but a parallelism ; 
where a distinct idea follows afterwards, the pf. and ^ consec. may then 
be used, Jer. 36, 3. Ez. 6, 6. Hab. 2, 7. The opposite transition occurs 
Qoh. 1 3, 4^-5% perhaps, the sentence being a long one, to give it fresh 
strength. 

Obs, 2. Whenever the impf. with o appears after any of these 
particles, it is because some definite act is alluded to ; see, for instance, Gen. 

3, 17 (>D because). 12, 19 why didst thou say. She is my sister T\'^^'\ and 
lead me to take her ? (so we may render to avoid the awkward change 
of person). 31, 27. i Sa. 19, 17* (different from 17^ in^Dw no^ why 
should I slay thee ? which would be succeeded by a pf. and n). i Ki. 10, 
7 after ly. 

Obs. 3. The usage with regard to |D is not stated with the precision 
of which it would admit in the note of Dean (now Bishop) Perowne on 
Ps. 28, I. The two regular types (which are also the same^ for '3, 
pob, ny, etc.), alternating merely in accordance with the order of words, 
are noMi M12» JD and -1D«» ... 1 «12* JD :iD«n Mia* }D is exceptional. 
The only supposed instance of nD« . . . «ia* |D is Ps. 38, 17*'; this, 
however, is clearly- an independent statement, in no way under the 
government of the preceding ]D. Comp. § 14 end. 

117. The reader will be aware (see Ges.-Kautzsch, 
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§§ 114. 3 Rem. i; 116. 5 Rem. 7) that it is a common 
custom with Hebrew writers, after employing a participle or 
infinitive, to change the construction^ and, if they wish to 
subjoin other verbs which logically should be in the partcp. 

or infin. as well, to pass to the use of the finite verb. Thus 

< 

Gen. 27, 33 ^<5J} y^ HJfn h Brjpeva-ag Bf^pap kcu d<r€V€yKas (lit. 
6 Biip€v<ras Bripap Koi el<WiK€YKe). 39, 18 ^IpXJ '^^p ''?'»"!n3 LXX 
art vyj^aaa ttjv (fxovrip fxov kol e^rfaa (where, by the alteration of 
form undergone by the first verb through the use of 6ti, the 
change of construction is disguised : elsewhere, by rendering 
literally, LXX have distorted the real sense of the original, 

e.g. Ps. 92, 8. 105, 12 f. €V T^ €ivai avTovs ... koi BirjXBov). 

Now, under what circumstances do the partcp. and infin. 
break off" into the perfect with \, and into the tmper/ect vfiih O 
respectively ? The answer to this question will be found to 
be in strict accordance with what we know already con- 
cerning the nature of the two constructions. Wherever the 
partcp. or infin. asserts something indefinite or undetermined 
— wherever, therefore, it may be resolved into whoever ^ when- 
ever, if ever etc. {ts hv not hs, hr^ibav not eirafi^ etc.) — we find 
the perfect with \ consecutive employed: where, on the 
contrary, the partcp. or infin. asserts an actual concrete 
event, we find the following verbs connected with it by the 
imperfect and *!. Even when the partcp. is used in cha- 
racterizing a person, or class of persons, the choice of the 
form which is to follow it is evidently regulated by the same 
distinction; the one localizes the action specified, perhaps 
embodies an aUusion to a definite case, the other leaves it 
more vague, though at the same time suggesting forcibly its 
potential, or actual, repetition ^. 

Thus, Ex. 21, 12 npj B?^« nap the smiter of a man 



^ The difference may be compared to that in Greek between 6 od . . • 
and ^ /x^ . . . with the participle. 
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(= whoever smites a man), and he dies, 16. Nu. 19, 13 ^ 
Jer. 21,9 he that goeth out 7B31 andfaJleih; and as a 
frequentative, 22, 14 rrtK^^ n?? ^j^BD n*i^n ^i) jnjjl . . .npiNH 
nj?e^3. Ex. 34, 7^ Isa. 5, 23 \ 44, 25'. 26^ that confirmeth 
the word of his servant, and accompUsheth the counsel of his 
messengers. Ez. 22, 3. 33, 30. Hab. 2, 12. Ps. 18, 34 ^ 35. 

But -1 of z. fact: — Gen. 35, 3 who answered me ^n^l and 
was with me. 49, 17^. Nu. 22, 11. Isa. 14, 17'. 30, 2'. 43, 
7'. Jer. 23, 31 f. Amos 5, 7'. 12'. 9, 6. Pr. 2, 17'. 

Occasionally, we have \ with the impf. : 2 Sa. 5, 8 (ren- 
dering doubtful). Dan. 12, 12. 

Obs, Sometimes the two forms interchange (comp. above, § 35), 
though each has still its proper force : thus Am. 6, i* IMlT and the 
house of Israel come (freq.) to them (so 8, 14 liDNi), but 3 ye that put 
far the evil day ptD*am, and have brought near the seat of violence ; 
6, 6 which drink with bowls of wine int?D> . . . 1 and anoint them- 
selves (freq.) etc. ibn: «bl but are not grieved etc. ; comp. similarly 5, 
8 (§ 12) and 9 (§ 33); 9, 5 and 6; Isa. 29, 15. 21. Contrast also 
(though these are somewhat different) Jer. 48, 19 nip^oai and her that 
escapeth (whoever she may be), and Isa. 57, 3 naini and of her that 
hath (in a definite case) played the whore. 

118. The distinction will be more conspicuous in the 
case of the infinitive : Gen. 18, 2^ n\il . . . n"*tDnp. Ex. i, 16. 
33, 16 ^3vB31 ^ri372l in thy going (=if thou goest) with us 
and we are separated from etc. Dt. 4, 42 . . . nsc' DJ7 

'K • • . *DJ1. 30, 16 n-'^ljl . . . n^^J). Gen. 27, 45 unta thy 
brother's anger turn H^^ and he forget etc. i Sa. 10, 8. 2 Sa. 
•13. 28 ^rnow . . . H^M at the moment when Amnon's heart 
is mtuy and I say, 1 Ki. 2, 37. 42. 8, 33 ^Ipy *l?|n? when 



* The verb separated from \ and consequently in the impf. 
' Read so for |^DD1 'ai^n: see the Variorum Bible^ ad loc, 
' Perfect, for the same reason. 

* D31 here is merely resumptive , reinforcing the idea conveyed by D3b 
after the long intermediate clause : cf. 18, 6 «3i. Lev. 17, 5. Jer. 34, 
18-20 ^nn:"!. Zech. 8, 23; n*ni Nu. 10, 32. Dt. 20, 11. 
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thy people are smitten ^^Ki and turn (a hypothetical case)* 
35, 60 f. (^^^1 , . . nj;^ tX^^). Ez. 3, 20 when he turns nfc^yi 
and does evil. 5, 16 f. 12, 15^. 18, 23. Job 37, 15. Amos i, 
II because he pursued . . . nn^i and (repeatedly) ruined 
mercy ^"»05 and so his anger goes on to tear for ever (where 
the change of tense is noticeable). 

Of course, as before, when separated from 1, as often 
happens, especially in poetry, for the sake of variety, the verb 
falls into the imperfect tense : — after f thai, Ex. 28, 28. Jos. 
20, 9. Isa. 10, 2 W . . . ^ n^nb. 13, 9. 14, 25. 32, 6. 45, 1. 
49, 5. Ps. 105, 22. Pr. 2, 8. 5, 2. 8, 21. Job 33, 17 etc.; 
after 3 Isa. 5, 24; 3 Isa. 30, 26. Pr. i, 27: and without waw^ 
Isa. 64, I (iran^ virtually governed by h in ynini?). Pr. 2, 2 \ 

With these contrast Gen. 39, 18. Lev. 16, i. Jos. 8, 24 

^^f5 . . . rtb? I Sa. 24, 12 T^iJ-in ^h\ , . . "rrjaa. i Ki. 18, 

18 in thy forsaking "H^?!!) and going (definite acts extending 
into the present). Isa. 47, 10 (^niDani after 113 v, 9). Ez. 
16, 31. 36. 25, 6 al. Ps. 50, 16 what is it to thee "»BpJ> to tell 
my statutes ^^^\ and take my covenant upon thy mouth ? 
(two facts which have actually occurred: not *that thou 
shouldst take,' 0^?^^]). 92, 8. 105, 12 f. etc. Cf. Ez. 36, 
18 il^NStp . . . ] 0*511 ^y because of the blood and that they 
have defiled her; and Jer. 30, 14 (dcrvyScVcws). 

Obs, As before, contrast Ez. i8, 37 tzjyn and has done, with v, 26 : 
comp. § 138. ii. (a). 

119. But the perfect with wow consecutive is also found 
without being attached to any preceding verb from which to 
derive its special signification : from constant association 
with a preceding imperfect it became so completely invested 
with the properties of the latter that, though not originally 
belonging to it but only acquired, it still continued to retain 
and exhibit them, even when that in which they had their 

* Cf., in inferior prose, Ezra 10, 7 f. Neh. 10, 36-9. 2 Chr. 15, la f. 
Dan. I, 5. Esth. 9, 27 f. 
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proper seat was no longer itself present. We have already 
spoken of it as the companion construction of the imperfect : 
it has, in fact, grown so like its partner as to be able to 
assume its functions and act as its substitute. It may thus 
occur at the beginning of a sentence or after a verb which, 
unlike the * dominant ' verb, has no influence in determining 
the range of its meaning; the force it is then intended to 
convey must, as in the case of the imperfect, be gathered 
from the context : for although most commonly, perhaps, 
possessing the signification of a future, it must often be 
understood in one of the numerous other senses borne by 
the many-sided imperfect. 

Thus (a) Gen. 17, 4. 26, 22 now hath Yahweh made 

< 

room for us ^''IB^ and we shall be fruitful in the land. Ex. 6, 

6 I am Yahweh ; ^r^^^?^'")] and I will bring you out etc. Nu. 
21, 8. Jos. 2, 14 n\ni and it shall be, when etc. Jud. 13, 3 
behold thou art barren and hast not borne; ^"nvH hut thou 
shall conceive, and bear a son. 1 Sa. 15, 28 and will give it. 
17, 36. 20, 18. 2 Sa. 7, 9^-10. I Ki. 2, 44 ««^/ Yahweh will 
requite. 9, 3 VJTI and my eyes and heart shall be there. Isa. 2, 
2 %^i\\ 6, 7 see, this hath touched thy lips, "ID] and so thy 
iniquity shall pass away, 30, 3. Ez. 17, 24^ •»n"Q1 ^^ ^^K 
^JT'tJ^yi have spoken, and I will perform. 22, i4al. 23, 31. 
30, 6. 10. 34, II (cf. Jer. 23, 39). 35, II. Isa. f^^, 5. Hos. 8, 
14 ^nn^tJI. 10, 14. II, 6. Amos 5, 26 ^ (or, at any rate, v, 27). 



^ The sense of this much-disputed verse can scarcely be settled by 
grammatical, apart from exegetical, considerations : the presumption 
aflforded by the general usage of the prophets favours the future meaning 
for DHMOSt, which was already adopted by Rashi: on the other hand, 
the pf. with simple waw, giving a past sense, meets us occasionally 
unexpectedly, e.g. 7, 2. £z. 20, 22. Job 16, 12. Still, in these pas- 
sages, the context precludes misunderstanding, in a way in which it 
would not do, had the prophet used DnN©3l while intenc^ing that sense 
here. Cf. the note in Smith's Diet, of the Bible (ed. 2), s.v. Amos, 
adfin. 
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Or to express what is not certain to happen, but is only 
probable, and so, perhaps, feared : — 2 Sa. 14, 7 and they will 
quench. Gen. 20, 11 there is no fear of God in this place, 
^^"Ipl and they wiU kill me. 34, 30 : cf i Ki. 18, 14^. 

(/3) With the force of a positive command, usually in the 
second person : — Nu. 4, 4 f. this is the service of the sons of 
Qohath ^<?^ Aaron shall com& and take down etc. Dt. 18, 3^; 
10, 16 DJ^I'D^. 19 Dnanw and ox so ye shall love the stranger. 
29, 8 ori'iDBI and ye shall observe. Jos. 22, 3^ (cf. the imper., 
^•5)' 23, II. 2 Ki. 5, 6 (the following verses shew that the 
king of Israel understood ii^PP^f,! as practically a command 
which could not very conveniently be declined : not, there- 
fore, as I Sa. 20, 5). Jer. 7, 27. 29, 26^. Ez. 22, 2 wouldst 
thou judge, judge the bloody city ? rnrijnin] then declare unto 
her all her abominations (cf. the imper. 20, 4. 23, 36). Zech. 
I, 3. Mai. 2, 15^. i6^ 

(y) Sometimes it is interrogative: — Ex. 5, 5 Q|J?^'!'^ and^ 
will ye stop them*? Nu. 16, 10 (n 9). i Sa. 25, 11 '•nnppi 
and shall I take? 2 Ki. 14, 10 (2 Chr. 25, 19). Isa. 66, 9 
am I he that causeth to bring forth ^^"jj??] and shall I shut 
up ? (cf. the imp/. n^71K N^l in 9* : the break in the sense 
before yTO^ "»DK co-operates with the hycha to keep the tone 
back, § 104). Ez. 18, 13 '•nj. Mai. i, 2. 2, 14. 17. 3, 7. 8. 
13. Ps. 50, 21 (*and shall I keep silence?' Hitz. : tone as 

^ This use of 1 is completely parallel to the way in which et appears 
in Latin ' to subjoin an emphatic question or exclamation : * the force 
of 1 Ex. 5, 5. I Sa. 25, II is just that of et Verg. Georg. ii. 433 (and 
yet, after and in spite of 429-432, do men hesitate? etc.). Aen. i. 48. vi. 
806 etc. Compare further how ^ is employed to introduce an empas- 
sioned speech, without anything expressed previously to which it can be 
attached. Nu. 20, 3 ibi And if we had only perished with our brethren t 
a Sa. 18, II nam. 12. 24, 3. 2 Ki. i, 10 (but 12 dm alone). 7, 19 
(sarcastic: yet cf. 2). So before >D, i Sa. 10, 12. 15, 14 (no). Jud. 9, 
29. Nu. II, 29 ; and very often before nob or ynta. 

* Comp. in separation from 1, the impf,, Ez. 33, 25. 26 "iwi'n yi«nn, 
Jer. 25, 29 ipan 7^'^^T^ oriMi. 49, 12. 
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28, I after ja). Job 3 2,, 16^ ('and shall I wait?' Hitz. Bel. 
Dillm. RV.). I Chr. 17, 17 and wilt thou regard me? . 

(5) In entreaty or suggestionj as. a precative or mild impe- 
rative : — Gen. 24, 14 iTni may it be that . . . (possibly under 

the influence of the imperatives, v, 12). 47, 23 saw then, Dt. 

< 

2, 4^ DmDK^^I.- 4, 15. 7, 9 and often nnp know then. 30, 

< 

19 behold I set before thee life and death, mnil so choose life. 
Jud. II, 8 napni. i Sa. 6, 5. 20, 5. 24, 1*6. 25, 27 nin^(see 
§ 123). I Ki. 2, 6 n^K^jn ^(j? therefore accordipg to thy wisdom. 

3, 9. 8, 28. Ruth 3, 3. 9 I am Ruth Jl^^iBVjo/r^ spread %ic. 

And with W added: — Gen. 40, 14 only." if thou remem- 
berest me with thyself, when it is well with thee, fc<a"n^fe>yi then 
shew, I pray, mercy etc. ; and with the W thrown back into 
a preceding protasis (to indicate as early as possible the 
* petitionary * character of the speech) in the formula W"DK 

T.yy| in '•nNVP, Gen. 33, 10 nnpbl. Jud. 6, 17 (cf. the jussive 
or imperative alone, Gen. 18, 3. 47, 29. 50, 4. Ex. 33, 13: 
Gen. 30, 27 the perfect obviously does nothing more than 
assert a fact). 

120. But the most noticeable use of the perfect and waw 

* 'n^nim must, of course, be so taken, if read milrd, and may, if it 
be read mitel: see § 104 (p. 113). 

^ A most difficult verse. I know of no justification for the usual 
rendering of the bare pf. *3m3l as either an imperative, or a 'modal' 
future {mogest du , , . ) : Ewald, § 356^, appears to regard it as the p£ 
of certitude, * but thou shalt remember me ' etc though it is scarcely a 
case where that use of the pf. would be expected. The natural rendering 
of »3m3i D« is ifOwu rememberest me {% 138) : this agrees with what 
follows, but seems to allow no room for the preceding ^3. Might we, 
on the strength of 23, 13, substitute "jw for *3? (so Wellhausen, yjjsAr^. 
f. Deutsche Theol, 1876, p. 445 « Composition des Hexateuchs, 1889, 
P* 570 Delitzsch, in his note on the passage. Genesis (1887), fails 
to remove the difficulty of the verse : it is true, when a future tense 
has preceded, the pf. introduced by DM ^3 may relate likewise to the 
future (see % Sa. 5, 6): but this will only justify Ewald's rendering ^ shalt 
remember me,* not ' mayest thou remember me.* 
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cottsecuiive, though the one least likely to attract attention, is 
as a frequentative. After the list of instances in § 113. 4 the 
reader will find no difficulty in recognizing this force in the 
perfect and waw after a preceding dominant imperfect : but 
where no such imperfect precedes; it will irresistibly occur to 
him to ask why the waw mzy not be simply copulative 
instead of consecutive; the more so, inasmuch as owing to 
the verbs being almost always in the third person, the 
crucial change of tone cannot take place ? Why, he will not 
unreasonably .ask, why. should it be asserted that ^^S?^ Es:. 
18, 26 means and.Used^to judge, when the obvious and natural 
rendering seems to be simply and judged? why seek to 
import a far-fetch6d and improbable sense into such a plain 
combination of verb and conjunction ? 

The answer to such objections will be found in the manner 
in which the perfect and waw thus appears. In the first place, 
it does not occmt promiscuously : it is not intermingled with the 
construction with *1 in equal proportions, but is commonly 
found thickly sprinkled over detached areas (e. g. i Sa. 7, 16). 
Now when a writer abandons a construction which he employs 
in nine cases out of ten in favour of another, and that, too, 
under the peculiar circumstances just described, it is, at least, 
reasonable to infer that he means sojnething by the change. In 
the second place, our knowledge that the perfect with waw 
consecutive follows the imperfect as a frequentative, coupled 
with the analogy presented by its use in the last §, raises the 
suspicion that it may possibly have the same value even when 
no imperfect precedes. This suspicion is strengthened by the 
fact that it is constantly found in company with a bare 
imperfect, even though not actually preceded by it. In the 
passage from Exodus, for example, 1t3&^ is immediately 
followed by J1i03^ and IDISB'^: if, then, these verbs are 
frequentative (as they clearly are), it is reasonable to infer 
that lOSfi^ is so too. It is inconceivable that a coincidence 
of this sort should be accidental : it is inconceivable that in a 
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multitude of passages the change from *1 to the perfect and 
waw (in itself a striking variation) should take place con- 
currently vkth another change, that, viz. from the perfect 
(which, as we know, § 85, is the regular alternative for •!) to 
the imperfect, without the existence of some common cause 
accounting for both: but the reason why the imperfect is 
chosen is patent, it must, therefore, have been the same 
reason which determined the choice of the perfect and waw. 
Having once vindicated for this idiom a frequentative force, 
we shall not hesitate to adopt it in cases where no imperfect 
follows to precipitate our decision. And the change of tone 

in Jer. 6, 1 7 ^?to^p>n\ is a final confirmation of the justice of 
our reasoning. 

Thus Gen. 30, 4 if. (cf. the impf. D^B^ 42). Ex. 17, ir 
n^m and it was, whenever Dn^ he raised up his hand, 1331 
Israel prevailed. 18, 26 (cf. the impf. ptc^a'*). 40, 3 if. (cf. 

wnn^). Jud. 2, 18 f. r\>r\\, wf\r\\ (cf. Dnr). i Sa. i, 4 \T\y\ 

(cf. ^. 5). 6* (the account of the particular occasion which is 
the subject of the narrative begins '"^S^J^l 7b^. 2 Sa. 12, 31. 
14, 26. 17, 17 J. and A. remained at *En-rogel, '^i}\i\ and a 
girl used to go and tell them, n^3»11 ^^T Dni and they would go 
and tell (notice the impf.) the king: (the narrative recom- 
mences ^^"1 18, with *! just as Gen. 29, 4 [§ 113, 4 )3]. i Sa. 

I, 7). I Ki. 4, 7. 5, 7 ^)^\ (cf. 7^ mr l6). 

Gen. 47, 22 li?3M. I Sa. i, 3 n^yi (followed by DWD 
HD'^D''). 7, 16 n3K^n r\lf ^TO -l^ni and he would go year by 
year, 3?p1 and come round to Beth-el etc., tDBKH and judge 
Israel at all these places. 13, 21 f. 16, 23. 2 Sa. 15, 2. 5 
(the succession of pff. in most of these passages is very 
striking), i Ki. 9, 25 n^yni used to offer (notice the words 
three times a year), 18, 4^ D?3731 (plainly a repeated act, 
exactly as 5, 7). 2 Ki. 3, 4 y^^, used to render. 12, 12-17. 
Jer. 6, 17 and I kept raising up over you watchmen. Am. 7, 4^ 

^ nb:3Hi , in contradistinction to ^3»<ni, seems to imply that the act of 
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Job I, 4. See also the passages cited in the foot-note, 
§ i33» P- 162. 

Obs. I. There is one place in the Old Testament where the appearance 
of this idiom is so curious and interesting as to merit special notice. 
Throughout the whole of the first fourteen chapters of the book of 
Joshua, although occupied by historical narrative, the nature of the 
events described is such as not to give opportunity for the use of the 
perfect and waw except on three occasions : — Josh. 6, 8 and 13 in the 
account of the blowing of the trumpets during the day's march round 
Jericho (an act which would obviously involve repetition), and 9, 12, 
where the waw is not consecutive but simply copulative, according to 
§ 132 : except in these three passages, the narrative is exclusively 
carried on by means of o , alternating, at times, with the bare perfect. 
Suddenly, upon arriving at chap. 15 (in which the history proceeds to 
delineate the course taken by the boundaries of the various tribes), the 
reader is startled by finding w. 3-1 1 a succession of perfects connected 
by waw («s;i, '^35'j, nj^i etc.). What can be the object of the 
change? In the teeth of the constant usage in the preceding portion 
of the book, it is highly improbable that the perfect and waw should be 
a mere alternative for o: and its known meaning elsewhere affords a 
strong presumption that here, too, it has a firequentative force, descriptive 
of the course which the boundary used to take — used to take, namely 
(not, as though a participle, continuously took), whenever any one passed 
along it or examined it. Let us see whether there is anything to 
confirm this presumption. After the historical episode 15, 13-19, and 
the enumeration of cities of Judah, 15, 20 ff., 16, i states how the lot 
fell for the children of Joseph, v, 2 proceeds to describe their boundaries, 
and the perfect with waw reappears, continuing as far as the end of 
V. 3. Here follows another break ; but v. 6 the perfect is again resumed 
till we reach v. 8, where the presumption we had formed is triumphantly 
corroborated. In v, 8 the imperfect, the constant companion of the 
perfect with waw consecutive, makes its appearance : ^ V , the force of 
which cannot be mistaken, vindicates and establishes for all the neigh- 
bouring and preceding perfects with waw, the frequentative sense 
assigned to them above. Nor is this all. In 17, 9 we have the perfect 
again : v. 10 we have the attendant impf. ps^SD^ By the side of the 
long series of perfects and waw 18, 12-ai, we find v, 20 and the Jordan 



devouring was in process, but not complete (so Hitz.). Hence R.V. 
* would have eaten.' 
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^laa^ used to bound it on the east: with v, ti vr^^ of citusy cf. 21, 40 
na^nn similarly used. On the contrary, 19, 11-14. 22. 26-29. 34 
present no case of an imperfect : but we shall not on that account feel 
any hesitation in supposing that, as before, a frequentative signification 
is still intended to be conveyed ^ (In 19, 29 Kt. ss**, we have o, 
according to § 114 : cf. the perfect, tm, 13. 34^) 

Obs. a. It is worthy of note that the frequentative force of the perf. 
with 1 consecutive (even when unaccompauied by an impf.) vras often 
fully felt by the translators of the ancient Versions. Notice, for example, 
the impf. in the LXX, and the participle in the Targ. and Pesh., in the 
following passages: Gen. 38, 9 (§ lai), 47, 22 (/wi IjaBioy, p^3w^, 
eoei ^S.oio). Ex. 18, 26. 33, 8-10. 34, 34. Nu. 11,9 (§ 121). i Sa. 
I, 3. 7, 16. 16, 23. 2 Ki. 3, 4 («cd MffTp€ip€, n>nDi, )ooi jlnmiioo), 
etc.* (The same tenses are -used often to express the frequentative force 
of the Hebrew impf. ; e. g. Gen. 6, 4 LXX ; Ex. 17,11 LXX, Pesh. Targ. ; 
19, 19 Pesh. Targ.; etc) 

121. In the same way that we saw %T1 employed, § 78, 
in reference to the past, we find its counterpart Hjni used in 
a future or frequentative sense : the discourse, or narrative, 
after the termination of the adverbial clause, being resumed 
either by another perfect with waw consecutive^ or by the 
imperfect alone. The power of this idiom to produce a 
balanced rhjrthm, and to ease any sentence which involves a 
series of conditions or premisses (as Gen. 44, 30 f. i Ki. 18, 
II f.; Ex. I, 10. Dt. 29, 18 after |B), by affording a rest for 
voice and thought alike, will be manifest. 

^ rt^n^ 15, 4^ is not cited, because in our text the second person D^S 
follows, which necessitates the rendering shall be. Elsewhere, however, 
in these topographical descriptions, the third person is regularly 
employed: it seems, therefore, either that Dnb (LXX omtw) must be 
read for D3b ; or, as the sentence thus produced is not quite in the style 
of the rest of the description, that the words aaa biaa Dbb rrn' ni,as 
Dillmann suggests, have been transposed here from Nu. 34, 5 (where a 
comparison of w. 6^, 9^, 1 2** shews that such a clause is now missing). 

' On trav^ ^vUea Sy, an &f, with the impf. indie, found in some of these 
passages with a frequentative force, see Winer, Gramm, of N. T. Greek y 
$ xlii. ^ end (see Mark 3> ii)> and cf. the writer's Notes on Samuel, 
p. 112. 
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Examples of its use in the former signification : — Gen. 9, 
14. 12, 12. 27, 40 etc. Isa. 2, 2. 7, 18. 21. 23. 14, 3f. 
riKte^}] . . . D^^a iTn^ d!«^ 1/ j^^// 3^, in the day when etc. and 
{zszthai) thou shali take up this proverb: so often, especially in 
the prophets. And in giving expression to a wish, entreaty, 
or injunction (§ 119 8), Jud. 4, 20. 7, 4. 17. 9, 33. 11, 31 etc.* 

As a frequentative : — Gen. 38, 9. Nu. 21, 9. Jud. 6, 3 njm 
jno n^in ^'^C^, jnr DK «»</ a used to happen, when Israel 
had sown, that the Midianites used to (or would) come up ; 
and breaking off into an impf., 2, 19. Ex. 33, 7. 8. 9 HJiTI 

T??. '*^5D.^? "^S^ ^^^5 ^^^ ^'^ «J^^ ^<^ ^^j when Moses entered into 
the Tent, the pillar of cloud would come down. 

Obs, I. 7^'*T^^ is met with also, more frequently than *nn in the cor- 
lesponding case § 78 Ohs.^ before a clanse which, whether constituted 
by a ptcp. or otherwise, is resolvable into who-f which^, what-ever, and 
implies, therefore, virtually, a hypothetical occurrence : Gen. 4, 14 n^ni 
'3ain» »«sib !>3 and it shall be, whosoever finds me^ he will slay me 
(where, for »3ann», J '22151 would have 'been equally idiomatic). Nu. 10, 
32^. 17, 20 and it shall be, the man whom I shall choose, his rod shall 
blossom. 21, 8. Dt. 12, 11. 18, 19. 21, 3 and it shall be, the city that 
is nearest to the slain man, ^T^'pb^ the elders of that city shall take etc. 
Jud. 7,4. II, 31. 19, 30 TO«i n«'in"^3 n»ni and it was (freq.),as regards 
every one that saw them, that he said etc. i Sa. 2, 36. 17, 25. i Ki. 18, 24. 
19, 17 and it shall be : him that escapeth {= whoso or if any escapeth) 
from the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay. 20, 6. Isa. 4, 3 TMwan ba n^m 
lb noM» wnp . . . p'sa and it shall be, (as regards) every one left in 
Zion, holy shall be said unto him (i. e. he shall be called holy). 24, 18. 
Joel 3, 5. Nah. 3, 7. Occasionally, indeed, it serves as a mere intro- 

^ It is very unusual for the sentence to be resumed by the imperative, 
Dt. 6, IO-I2*. I Sa. 10, 7 ; cf. 29, 10. 

* Observe how the sing, ptcp., especially with -bj prefixed, is used 
idiomaticaUy, as a casus pendens^ with a distributive force, so as to 
denote succinctly a hypothetical occurrence : see (besides Gen. 4, 14. 
Nu. 21, 8. Jud. 19, 30. I Sa. 2, 36) i Sa. 2, 13. 3, 11. 10, 11 (p, 90».)* 
2 Sa. 2, 23 {ib.). 20, 12: also Gen. 9, 6. Pr. 17, 13. i8, 13. 20, 20. 27, 
14. 28, 9. 29, 12; 9, 7^ 13, 3. 17, 21. 28, 27». 29, 9. Job 41, i8; and 
cf. Ges.-K. § 116. 5 Rem. 5, and below, § 126. 

L 2 
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ductory fonnula, no such clause whatever following, Ex. 4, 16. i Ki. 
17, j^ and it shall be: of the torrent shalt thou drink ; and even imme- 
diately before the verb, Ez. 47, 10. 22. 

Obs, 2. Nu. 5, 27 nn^m is very irregular. Jer. 42, 16 nn»m. 17 
i»r»n resemble Gen. 31, 40 mn ^3^DH DVa »n»»n. The accents also, 
by connecting n*ni with the subst. following, express apparently the 
same broken construction for several of the passages cited in Obs. i, 
e. g. And the place which Yahweh shall choose etc. shall be — ^thither 
shall ye bring that which I conmiand you : comp. § 165 Obsy 

Obs. 3. On four occasions, i Sa. 10, 5. 2 Sa. 5, 24 (i Chr. 14, 15). 
Ruth 3, 4. 1 Ki. 14, 5*, where we might have expected n 'm, we find »ri»i . 
It is impossible to dismiss this so unconcernedly as is done by Ewald, 
§ 345**: either *n*i must be a mere copyist's error, or some definite 
explanation must be found for the adoption of so unusual a form : 
observe how in i Sa. "»nM is followed within a few verses by two instances 
of the customary n^ni. In the first three passages, at any rate, the verb 
has the force of a legitimate jussive : ^n* is simply prefixed to the ad- 
verbial clause in the same manner as ^rrn and n^m. Thus, i Sa. and let 
it be (a permissive edict, issued through the medium of the prophet : 
cf. 2 Ki. 2, 10), when thou goest into the city and meetest (after Mas, 
§ 118 : for the co-ordination of the two clauses, cf. p. 135 Obs.) a band 
of prophets . . . nnbsi that the spirit of Yahweh fall upon thee etc.; 
2 Sa. the sentence is resumed by a second jussive : Ruth 3 and let it be, 
when he lieth down, and observe (or that thou observe) the place where 
he lieth. In i Ki. and it shall be (A. V.), for »nn, is quite out of the 
question : for how could a mere piece of information have been ever 
expressed by a jussive ? We must then either correct n'm, or suppose 
that some words have dropped out : the sentence reads as though it were 
incomplete, and nns^no M*ni suggests irresistibly the idea that it must 
be a ' circumstantial clause ' (see App. I). If we assume that some such 
words as maano nw ni nob n*b« niDijn (cf. v, 6) have fallen out, the 



* See, however, Wickes, Prose Accents, p. 37. At the same time, it 
may be noticed that n^ni when followed by a clause introduced by 
^3 etc. has commonly a distinctive accent (e.g. Gen. 27, 40. 44, 31. 
Ex. 12, 25. 26. 13, II. 14) ; so that the view expressed in the text appears 
to be a tenable one. But the usage, even in the cases referred to, fluc- 
tuates (contrast e. g. Gen. 4, 14. Nu. 10, 32* with Nu. 16, 7. 17, 20. Josh- 
2, 19) ; and of course the accentuation, though it may indicate the sense 
in which a sentence was understood in 7-8 cent. A. D., does not deter- 
mine the construction attached to it by the original author. 
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jussive *rm is at once explained, an appropriate sense is obtained {find 
let it be, when she enters in disguised, th€U thou say etc.), and the cause 
of the omission becomes plain in the dfUHoriktvTov nisano. 

122. We have already had occasion to call attention to 
the demonstrative force of the conjunction waw ; and in 
several of the passages cited in § 119 this meaning displayed 
itself undisguisedly. Certainly the \ did not there indicate a 
formal consequence, as when followed by the voluntative 
(Chap. V) : but a material consequence conceived as arising 
out of, or suggested by, the situation described in the pre- 
ceding words was none the less clearly intimated. E. g. Ruth 
3, 9 the petition Ijlplj}^ is plainly based upon the relation 
borne by the speaker towards Bo'az, as expressed in the words 
/ am Ruth : and the waw may fairly be rendered by * so,' 
* then/ * itaqm \' It is but a stronger instance of the same 
demonstrative usage when, as will have now to be explained, 

1 is employed in certain cases in order to introduce the pre- 
dicate^ or, more often, the apodosis, 

Obs, The relation subsisting between the copulative conjunction and 
demonstrative roots can be illustrated from Greek and Latin. Of mk 
Curtius Grundziige der Griech, Etymol, No. 27, p. 128. ed. 2 writes, 
'The form appears to be the Locative of a pronominal stem ira, ko (cf. 
Lith. kai, how ?), which has here preserved its demonstrative significa- 
tion. From the same stem springs re with r for «' (on this change see 
ibid, pp. 426 if., and cf. r/s with quis, riaaap^s with quatuor, Sk. chat- 
vdras etc.) : in -que, on the contrary, as in Sk. cha, the guttural is 
retained. On this stem cha (from which vov; v&re; Ion. «ov; k6t€; 
etc. wAc, where, whether etc. are derived), Curtius remarks further, p. 
410, ' The earliest use of the stem ka was probably, like that of all the 

^ Compare further, in connexion with this use of 1, Gen. 27, 8 and often 
nn»i vvv o^. 34, 21 lawn. Ex. 2, 20 vmi a«^ where is he? (or, where 
is he, then ?) i Sa. 26, 22 '^^:^'*^ so let one of the young men come over. 

2 Sa. 18, 22 HD '>w\well, come what may. 2 Ki. 4, 41 inpi fetch meal 
then! 7, 13. 2 Chr. 18, 12 »nn so let thy word, I pray, be like one of 
theirs (i Ki. 22, 13 »n* only). Isa. 47, 9 nawani (». 11 «ai). Ps. 4, 4 
i]^*n know, then, Cf. H. xxiii. 75 icaC iiot Zbs r^v X^P^- 
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pronominal stems, as a demonstrative. It is preserved in the Locative 
l-«cr, with which -ce [as in illi-c etc.], LaL cis, ci-tra must be compared.' 
In a similar way Si (cf. 5i), JJ-Se), if not ef (cf. in), is probably to be ex- 
plained : see pp. 560 f., 188. Upon this view av9p€s re $€oi re literally 
means * there men, there gods,* i. e. both together = * 60th men and gods.' 
And the theory derives a striking confirmation from Latin, where we are 
in fact able to watch the transition from the demonstrative to the copu- 
lative signification taking place beneath our eyes. Turn unquestionably 
means then : but in such a sentence as * turn homines, turn eqni aderant* 
(the structure of which exactly resembles that of avtpes re 6eoi re) we see 
it possessing virtually a copulative force, — ^literally 'then men, then 
horses were there/ i. e.they were both there together =* ^/A horses and 
men were there.' 

Without assuming that the Hebrew 1 had once a distinctly demonstra- 
tive force, it does not appear possible to explain or account .for the 
phenomena which its use actually presents. Starting from a meaning 
not stronger than that of our modem and, we do not readily perceive 
how such a weak word as ^ must then have been, could ever stand in the 
emphatic positions it really occupies : starting on the other hand with a 
demonstrative signification, we at once comprehend, even without the aid 
of the Aryan analogies, and especially, because best attested, the Latin 
turn, by what steps this might become merely copulative. If the latter 
view be correct, three different modes present themselves in which it is 
employed ; the first, comprising those cases in which the stronger and 
more decided sense is still evidently retained; the second (the waw consec. 
generally, but more particularly with the perfect), comprising those in 
which the earlier meaning has to be assumed (see p. 117) in order to 
explain the usage, but where the conscious recollection of it was pro- 
bably as much forgotten in practice by the ancient Hebrew as it is dis- 
regarded by the modem reader in translation ; the third, comprising the 
instances in which its force is equivalent to that of the copulative con- 
junction—* the heavens, then the earth,* being identical with 'the heavens 
and the earth.* The Arabic language possesses two forms of the copu- 
lative, ^-^ fazs well zs ^wa: the latter being the mere copulative, the 
former carrying the stronger meaning then, so, o5v etc., and being 
employed generally in all those cases which correspond to the Jirst class 
just mentioned. It lies near to conjecture that both wa and fa (cf. the 
Heb. ^^) are but modifications of the same original labial stem, that in 
Arabic the two words once existed side by side as by-forms, but that, in 
process of time, a differentiation was effected, in consequence of which 
fa was reserved for emphatic occasions, while in Hebrew^^ as such fell 
out of use, and the single form wa had to do doable duty. And that a 
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demonstrative signification is not foreign to the syllable fa^ may bft in- 
ferred from the adverbs HB herty nb»H where? (formed from riD, like 
Tiv^)^ from ^^), ^DM or «^d« thetty so, ^. Upon the whole, then, we seem 
sufficiently justified in assigning a demonstrative origin to the Semitic 1 : 
the conclusion suggested, if not necessitated, by the usages of Hebrew 
syntax receiving independent confirmation from the analogies offered by 
the Aryan family of speech. 

123. Accordingly, \ is met with before the verb (a) when 
the sentence has commenced with the casus pendens^ i. e. 
where, the logical subject or object being prefixed, the place 
which they would ordinarily occupy is filled grammatically 
by either a suffix or a fresh substantive. 

Thus Ex. 4, 21 Dn^b^m . . . IB'K D^naitsn-i)3 all the signs 
which etc.,. thou shalt do them (§ 119 i9: so 12, 44 ^HK nnpp^ 
2 Sa. 14, 10 the man that speaketh unto thee "h^ ^^!^}Sl 
bring him unto me. 2 Chr. 19, 10). 9, 19 all the men who 
are found in the field 0^725 ^'Xl ^^ ^^lil shall come down upon 

them. 21, 13 "'Htpfe^ after niJ^X whoso (so Jud. i, 12). Lev. 20, 

< 

6. 26, 36. Nu. 10, 32^ 14, 31 DHK ^HNani . . . DafitDI. 17, 3. 
Isa. 56, 6 f. 65, 7. Jer. 27, 11. Ez. 17, 19. Mi. 3, 5. Pr. 9, 16 
{freq, cf. HDB^I ». 14 : z;. 4 the construction is different, § 12). 

Gen. 17, 14. Ex. la, 15 every one eating leavened bread 
VNrs\ B^B^n nnna^l that soul shall he cut off: so 31, 14**. Lev. 7, 
20. 25, and often; similarly Dt. 17, 12, 18, 20. Jer. 23, 34. 

Even the direct predicate may be thus introduced, though 
usually only when it is separated from its subject by several 
intervening words: Ex. 30, 33. 38. Nu. 19, 11 . . . npa prin 

D-p; n»nB^ «?9i. 24, 24. I Sa. 25, 27 njn?i . . . r\^y^^'. 2 Ki. 

II, 7. Isa. 9, 4 for every boot of him that trampeth etc. . . . 
nn^ni it shall be for burning; and in a freq. sense, 44, 12 ^pDl* 

- - - — — . - -  - -  . - 

^ The construction of the present text is, however, here so harsh as to 
leave it scarcely doubtful that a verb has fallen out either before or after 
^n3 «in. LXX has &^w€v, Pesh. -^^\ t, whence Delitzsch would 
prefix Tin, Cheyne (Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah, 
1S68) still better inn, which might easily drop out from similarity with 
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(observe the following inny). Jer. 51, 58^ (see Hab. 2, 13). 
2 Chr. 13, 9 : I Sa. 17, 20 ^inni . . . y*Ji\^), if the text be correct, 
will also belong here. 

{ff) Very frequently after various time-detemunations : — 
Gen. 3, 5 in the day of your eating from it, ^npS31 your eyes 
will be opened. Ex. 16, 6 ^)(T\ 3*3? at even — ihen ye will 
know. 7. 32, 34^. Nu. 10, 10. 18, 30^. Dt. 4, 30 (I3?^j). 2 Sa. 
7, 14. 15, 10. I Ki. 13, 31 when I die, t^^^-!?^ y^ ^^a// bury 
me by the man of God. 14, 12. Ez. 24, 24^^. 33, 18 noi (19 
the impf). Ob. 8: after the phrase D^J?3 D^DJ r\ij}^ i Sa. 2, 31 

behold days are coming ''Jpjn,5 and I will hew off thy arm. 
2 Ki. 20, 17 (Isa. 39, 6). Amos 4, 2. 8, 11. 9, 13, and often 
in Jeremiah (the expression does not occur elsewhere) : after 
OBD ^SV, as Ex. 17, 4 a little while ^il^^} and they will stone 

me. Isa. 10, 25. 29, 17. Jer. 51, 33 (HW^, § 112. 5) etc.; cf. 
Isa. 16, 14. 18, 5 TrO\. 21, 16. Pr. 6, lof.^ And involving 
a question (cf. § 119 y), i Sa. 24, 20*. Ez. 15, 5^ nt5^31 shall 

it be yet made into any work? Compare also Pr. 24, 27 

< 

Ml^ "inN afterwards, and (or ihen) thou shalt build thy house 
(cf. the impf.. Gen. 18, 5. 24, 55 al.) : Ps. 141, 5 is probably 
only an extreme instance of the same construction. 

And without any verb following: — Isa. 17, 14. Ps. 37, 10. 

In a frequentative signification: — Gen. 31, 8 ni>''1 then they 
used to bear. Ex. i, 19^ before the midwife comes to them, 
r\V\ they bear. Nu. 9, 19. i Sa. 2, 13 N?^ ni] n?f e^K-^3 
when any one sacrificed (cf. p. 147, «.), the young man used 
to come (cf. Hp^ 1B^ 14). 15 LXX excellently irpLv BvfiiaBrjvai 

rd or tap i)p)(CTO rh ircubapiov koi cXcye. 

the precediDg in\ Another suggestion would be im, as in Pr. 27, 17, 
or, if the jussive form be objected to, nw or in» : in this case the iense 
would accord better with the two verbs following ; we should obtain 
for 1 2* three frequentatives, which naturally go together (•! 12^, § 1 14/3). 
^ 2 Chr. 10, 5 we have the imperative tnwi after my : but in i Ki. 
12, 5 ID b is added before nr, whidi LXX read likewise in 2 Chr. 
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(y) After Other words, as Cino Isa. d^, 7^ (7^ without ], the 

instantaneous perfect, § 1367); ?B!, i Ki. 20, 28 because they 

< 

have said . . . ^i?r),31 / will give etc. 42. Isa. 3, 16 f. 37, 29 
< < 

^nrPI. Jer. 7, 13 f. ; ^3 j/W^ or became^ Gen. 29, 15 ; ^iJJ?, Nu. 

14, 24; nnJ?, Isa. 60, 15. 2 Ki. 22, 17 "^l???!; Dan. 8, 25. 

Ps. 25, II for thy name's sake l?n?[?] so pardon ox pardon then 

(§ 119S) mine iniquity! and constantly in introducing the 

apodosis after "»3 and DK, Dt. 6, 21. 13, 15. 22, 2. 21 etc.: 

see Chap. XI, §§ 136-138. 

Obs. In all these cases the impf. alone might have been used, the only 
advantage of the pf. with \ being that it marks the apodosis more dis- 
tinctly, and by separating the initial words (the subject or protasis) from 
those which follow renders them more emphatic. Frequently, indeed, 
we meet with the two forms in close proximity to each other : see Gen. 
44, 9 and 10. Jud. 8, 7 and 9; cf. also Gen. 4, 15 with Ex. 12, 15. Nu. 
19, II ; Gen. 40, 13 with Isa. 21, 16. 

Where a more special emphasis is desired, a different method is com- 
monly employed : the subject is reinforced by the personal pronoun. A 
few examples will suffice : Gen. 3, 12. 15, 4 but one that shall come 
forth out of thine own bowels "jo" Nin he shall be thine heir. 24, 7 
Yahweh, the God of heaven, who took me etc. nbw' M^n he shall send 
his angel etc. 42, 6. 44^ 17 (cf. 9, just cited). Ex. 12, 16^ only what is 
eaten etc. nu?y» Nin that may be done of you. Isa. 34, i6^ 38, 19. 47, 
10 «*rf. 59, i6*>. 63, 5^ (The same principle in oblique cases: Lev. 25, 
44 p; Dt. 13, I. Jud. II, 24. Isa. 8, 13 dm; Ez. i8, 24. 27, 21. 33, 
13* 2; Lev. 7, 8. 9. 14. 21, 3 b; 2 Sa. 6, 22 or. Cf. Dt. 14, 6. 20, 20. 
I Sa. 15, 9^) 

124. If the \ becomes separated from the verb, the latter 
naturally appears in the impf. : this, however, is compara- 
tively a rare occurrence *. 

After in or T(:x\ Ex. 8, 22 W^ will they not stone us ? (where 
^n niight have been expected), i Sa. 9, 7 JIDI ; Gen. 2, 4^- 
5*. Ex. 25, 9 pi . . . i>D3, cf. Nu. 9, 17 (freq.); Lev. 7, 16 
75^^ "VJ^Sn] n^TOG^. Josh. 3, 3 (but no ] appears in the simi- 
lar injunction 8^). i Ki. 8, 32 nriKI. 34. 36. 39 (omitted 43). 

^ Nearly all the instances are cited. 
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Isa. 8, 7 ph (aftex ^3 jj;^). 57, 12 Kin (after nw, Ew. § 277^8: 
cf. Nu. 35, 6. 3, 46 f.). 65, 24 '•JKl (after DID, and also a 
partcp. with my). Jer. 7, 32 K^. Ez. 5, 11 ^3K CUI. 16, 43 (cf. 
23, 35); Zech. 3, 7 nriK mi (Hitz.). Ps. 115, 7 (different 
from V, 5f.). Job 20, i8l> N^n. 23, 12 B^DN xh. 25, 5. 31, 
14 riDI. 35, 15^ (Ew. Dillm. Del.). See also § 136 a Ohs, 

The \ is followed by a perfect^ Ruth 4, 5 thou wilt have 
purchased (but for riND^ we should here certainly read HN D|, 
as in V, 10) ; and by a participle, Jon. 3, 4. Hag. 2, 6 — both 
after niy. 

125. Sometimes further, though still more rarely, we have 
\ closely joined to the imperfect: — Ex. 12, 3 in the tenth day 
of the month ^np^l. Nu. 16, 5 in the morning jn^l Yahweh 
will shew. I Sa. 30, 22k 2 Chn 34, 25 ^?!)^^.^ (altered — or 
corrupted — ^from 2 Ki. 22, 17, § 123 y). Isa. 19, 20 ni^B'^. 
43> 4 jriNI. Jer. 8, i Kt. 13, 10 ''•Tl /<?/ it he, then, as this 
girdle (the jussive implying the abandonment of the nation, 
that it may follow freely its course of ruin). Ez. 12, 12 n^PVl 
^^). 31, II. 33>3i. Hos. 4, 6 (Baer) because thou hast 
rejected knowledge, ^«DKpN1. 10, 10 D:!B»1 WNf Ps. 69, 
33 ^n^. 91, 14 (unless ^^=/or). Job 15, 17 that which I have 
seen, niEipNI let me tell it, 

Obs, Compare the cases in which the predicate or apodosis without 
a verb is introduced in the same way: — Gen. 40, 9. 16 nam 'O^bna. 
2 Sa. 15, 34 thy father's slave, t«d »3«1 I was thett before; but now, 
"(Taj? '3 Ml now I will be thine ! 23, 3 f. when one ruleth over men, as a 
just one, when one ruleth in the fear of God, iiMil then is it lik6 the 
shining of the mom at suorise. Isa. 34, 12 (an extreme case) her nobles 
. . . DtJ I'M*! there is none there that etc Ez. i, 18 niai. Job 4, 6^ (see 
Del.). 36, 26^ Pr. 10, 25* when a tempest passes by ytt)n }»«1 then the 
wicked is not i Chr. 28, 21. Gen. 20, i6^ Cf. too 2 Sa. 22, 41 (which 
differs from Ps. 18, 41 exactly as Pr. 23, 24^ Kt. does from Qr6) : the 
misplacement of \ in one of the two texts would be parallel to that which 
we are almost obliged to assume Ps. 16, 3. But 2Ki. ii,5mDVi is 
very harsh: read rather nowi (z^. 7) or noiDS ^^'^ comp. on the 
graphical confusion of ^ and 1 Notes on Samuel, p. Ixvi. f. 

1 In some edd. -rinni (§§ 81J 127). 
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126. A special case of this use of the perfect with waw 
consecutive is when it is preceded by a participle, which is 
then often introduced by njn. 

Thus with TOH:— I Ki. 20, 36^?ni . . . ^^ ^an behold 
thou art going from me, and a lion will smite thee (=:aj thou 
goest from me, a lion will etc.). Jud. 7, 17. 9, 33 {p^ he 
comes out, thou shalt etc. : Vulg. excellently illo autem egre- 
diente . . . fac ei quod potueris). Gen. 24, 13 f. (a wish or 
hope, § 119 d). 

Without ran:— I Ki. 18, ii f. 14. 2 Ki. 7, 9 D-*??™ ^imKI. 

< 

and if we are silent and wait (pf. as § 117) ^^¥¥?^ iniquity 
will find us out (si tacuerimus, Vulg.). Pr. 29, 9 (p. 147 «.), cf. 
V. 2\ and 20, 21 (1 separated from the verb); of past time, 
I Sa. 2, 13 (frequentative: p. 152). 

The same use of the partcp. appears likewise with the impf. 
alone in the apodosis : — 

Josh. 2, 1 8 behold as (or wher^ we come'*')f\>t^ D^n ri1ipri"n« 
thou shalt bind this thread on to the window (ingredientibus 
nobis). Gen. 50, 5. Ex. 3, 13 behold '^'p^] N3 ^3i« t/Igo 
and say (§117)..., and they say. What is his name ? (here 
comes the apodosis) whal shall I say to them? cf. Nu. 24, 
14. I Sa. 16, i5f. ; and with an imperative or participle in 
the apodosis. Gen. 49, 29. Ex. 9, 17 f. Cf § 165. 

127. Similarly, when the reference is to what is past or 
certain rather than to what is future or indefinite we find the 
predicate or the apodosis introduced by *!, though not with 
nearly the same frequency as by the perf. and waw consecutive^. 

(a) With subject prefixed : — Gen. 22, 24. 30, 30 for the 
little that thou hadst before I came, r*^?5 H hath increased etc. 
Ex. 9, 21. 38, 24. Nu. 14, 36 f. intDI (with repetition of the 
subject D'»U^5Nn). i Sa. 14, 19 li^^l. 17, 24. 2 Sa. 19, 41 Kt. 
I Ki. II, 26. 2 Ki. 2, 14^ (accents). Jer. 44, 25. Ps. 107, 13 
(the subject of Ipyn being ^^n ^IK^ 10). 2 Chr. 25, 13. 

" - - r 

^ Nearly all the instances are cited. 
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With object prefixed : — 2 Sa. 4, 10 for he that told me 
saying, Saul is dead, 13 '"^JD^ I took hold of him etc. i Ki. 9, 

20 f. thT\ (cf. 2 Chr. 8, 7f.). 12, 17. 15, 13 najD-n^ Dai 
n^aap n^pn. 2 Ki. 16, 14 (n^). 25, 22. Jer. 6, 19 ^nnini 
na ^D«Dn. 28, 8. 33, 24 D?«on. 

(jS) After time-determinations : — as 3 Gen. 22, 4 on the 
third day ^^ Abraham lifted up his eyes (=// was on the 
third day that Abraham lifted up his eyes : cf i Chr. 16, 7, 
where TX is similarly introduced). Dt. 9, 23. Nu. 7, 89. 12, 12. 
Jud. II, 16. I Sa. 21, 6 vm ^n«V3^ 2 Ki. 25, 3=Jer. 52, 6. 
Isa. 6, I. Jer. 7, 25. Ez. 20, 5. Ps. 138, 3. i Chr. 21, 28. 
2 Chr. 13, I (2 Ki. 15, I li)D only). 28, 22 ; 0^03, Gen. 37, 
18 ; 3, Gen. 27, 34. i Sa. 4, 20. 17, 57. Hos. 13, 6. Esth. 5, 
9b; T^3, I Sa. 6, 6. 12, 8 ; to3, Gen. 19, 15; ""S when. Josh. 
22, 7. Hos. II, I. Ps. 50, 18. Jer. 37, 16 f.*; riyo, 2 Chr. 25, 
27 ; Dan. i, 18. 

(y) After other words : — ^^^ as, Ex. 16, 34. Nu. i, 19; 
VH, I Sa. 15, 23 because thou hast rejected Yahweh 1DNDJ1 he 
has rejected thee ; ^?, Hos. 4, 6 (edd. : not Baer ; see § 125). 
2 Chr. 24, 20^; I Ki. 10, 9. Isa. 45, 4 (after fS&?). 48, 5 (after 
^nyift?, z;. 4; cf. Nu. 14, 16 after . . . ^I?^??). Ez. 16, 47. Ps. 
59, 16 (after DK). Job 36, 7^9 (Hitz. Del. Dillm.). i Chr. 
28, 5; Dan. I, 20 (cf. I Sa. 20, 23. 2 Ki. 22, 18^-19). 

^ As usually rendered : see, however, W. R. Smith, The Religion of 
the Semites, 1889, p. 436 (quoted in the writer's Notes on Samuel, p. 293). 

* But here >ia^l (LXX) should no doubt be restored in 2?. 16 for «a 'D : 
cf. p. 83 note. 

' But Job 19, 18 will be most safely and naturally explained by § 54 
or 84, and for 30, 26 see p. 70 note: it is too precarious to suppose that 
the oin nm>l and l«an should mark, as it marks nowhere else, the 
apodosis to a hypothetical voluntative, §§ 150-152. 

In the Hebrew translation of the New Testament, published by the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews (London, 1867), the 
construction with *i is employed in answer to ntD«D etc. with a frequency 
and freedom quite without precedent in any of the Old Testament 
historians ; in the more recent editions, however (the latest, 1890), revised 
by Professor Delitzsch for the British and Foreign Bible Society, this 
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128. When the verb no longer stands at the beginning of 
the clause, the pf. tense reappears, but usually, as in the 
parallel case § 124, the 1 is then altogether dispensed with : — 
Gen. 19, 4, so 2 Ki. 6, 32 (noK Kim); Jud. 11, 26 while 
Israel dwelt in Heshbon etc. three hundred years, W y^'np^ 
^f S'^ pray why did you not deliver them during that time ? 
Isa. 48, 7 before to-day, OriyoB^ fc^bl thou hast not heard them. 
Ps. 142, 4; Dan. 10, 4. 9^. 2 Chr. 5, 13. 7, i. 26, 19. 

129. In the few isolated cases where the perfect with \ 
occurs thus in relation to the past or present, it is either fre- 
quentative (§123 /9), or else altogether exceptional : — Ex. 36, 
38. 2 Ki. II, I Kt, Isa. 37, 26 iTmyi Dip ^tii'^'d (cf. 48, 7). 
Jer. 40, 3^. Ez. 16, 19. 



and many other faults of style have been corrected. (Comp. on this 
version an article by the present writer in the Expository April, 1886, 
p. 260 if.; also a brochure by Delitzsch himself, entitled The Hebrew 
New Testament of the British and Foreign Bible Society , Leipzig, 1883, 
and papers by him in the Expositor , Feb., Apr., Oct. 1889, ^°<i i° 'Saa/ 
auf Hoffnungj Feb. 1890, p. 67 ff.) For irapayfv6fji€voi 8i (or kvtl 8^ 
•wapeyivovro) (Twov, classical Hebrew says, either "nown IMinn (§ 1491^.), 
or if the subordinate clause calls for greater prominence DM123 >nn 
noMn. It does not say no«n d«U31, though this type, of course, is 
met with occasionally, but in the best authors the introductory 1 is usually 
avoided. And even l")OM DMli^i is only common as a later idiom (see 

1 Chr. 21, 15. a Chr. 12, 7. 12. 15, 8. 20, 20. 22. 23. 22, 7. 24, 14. 22^ 
25. 26, 16. 29, 27. 29. 31, I. 5. 33, 12. 34, 14. Ezra 9, 1. 3. 5. 10, 1. 
Esth. 9, 1 f. Dan. 8, 8^ 18. 10, Il^ 15. 19^ 11, 2. 4. 12, 7**: cf. with 1 

2 Chr. 5, 13. 7, I. 26, 19. Dan. 10, 9^ % 128); the earlier writers, as a 
rule (comp. p. 89 «., and the writer's note on i Sa. 17, 55), prefer i"»D«n 
DHiao, or prefix »nn. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Perfect and Imperfect with Weak Waw, 

130. It will appear to the reader almost ludicrous to 
devote a separate chapter to the consideration of what will 
seem to be such an elementary phenomenon of language as 
the union of either the perfect or the imperfect with the 
simple conjunction V Yet, common and constant as this 
union is in the case of most other Semitic languages, in 
Hebrew, especially so far as the perfect is concerned, it is 
such a rare and isolated occurrence as both to invite and 
demand a somewhat minute investigation. 

131. Although in Hebrew the continuation of a historical 
narrative is most usually expressed by the impf. with *1, we 
find, occasionally in the earlier books of the Old Testament, 
and with increasing frequency in the later ones, that this 
idiom, which is so peculiarly and distinctively a creation of 
the Hebrew language, has been replaced by the perfect with 
the simple or weak waw, \ . Generally, indeed, as we saw in 
the last chapter, and invariably when the verb to which the 
perfect is annexed is a bare imperfect, §§ 113. 4, 120, the 
waw prefixed to the perfect is consecutive, and the sense 
consequently frequentative: but a certain number of passages 
exist in which this signification is out of place; in these, 
therefore, we are compelled to suppose that the waw is the 
mere copulative, and that it no longer exerts over the follow- 
ing verb that strong and peculiar modifying influence which 
we term conversive. There are two principal cases in which 
the perfect with weak waw is thus met with. The feature 
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cominon to them both is this — ^that the idiom employed, 
instead of representing a given event as arising out of^ or 
being a continuation of, some previous occurrence (in the 
manner of the idiom with •!), represents it as standing on an 
independent ground of its own, as connected indeed with 
what precedes, but only externally and superficially, without 
any inner bond of union existing between them : in a word, 
it causes the narrative to advance not by development but by 
accretion. Accordingly we find it used (i) upon occasions 
when a writer wishes to place two facts in co-ordination with 
one another, to exhibit the second as simultaneous with the 
first rather than as succeeding it ; for instance, in the con- 
junction of two synonymous or similar ideas : and (2), chiefly 
in the later books, when the language was allowing itself 
gradually to acquiesce in and adopt the mode of speech 
customary in the Aramaic dialects current at the time around 
Palestine ^ in which the rival construction with •!, at least in 
historical times, was never employed. 

132. Thus (i) Gen. 31, 7^ ^x\r^ ^^ ^^n. Nu. 23, 19 « 

^ On the different Aramaic dialects see Noldeke*s art., 'Semitic 
Languages,' in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. 9 (reprinted separately 
in German under the title, Die Semitischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1887); 
Dr. Wright's Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages^ Chap, ii; 
Kautzsch, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen^ p. laff. ; or, more 
briefly, the writer's Introdttction to the Literature of the 0, T, p. 471 f. 
The dialects spoken in and about Palestine are represented at present 
(1891) in their oldest known forms by the Palmyrene and Nabataean 
Inscriptions (the former principally in De Vogu6, Syrie Centrale, 1868, 
the latter in Euting, Nabaidische Inschriftent 1885), dating mostly from 
third cent. B. c. to first cent. A. D., and the Aramaic sections of Ezra and 
Daniel ; also (though these are marked by the singular difference of M, 
n3"i , for the relative and demonstrative pronouns » T and n3i) by the T^ma 
Inscriptions (Part ii, Tom. i, Nos. 113 ff. of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum), and the Eg5rptian Aramaic Inscriptions {ibid., Nos. 122 ff.), 
the earliest dating from the fifth cent. B. c. The Aramaic of the Targums 
is in certain features of a somewhat later type than any of these dialects. 

' This may possibly be freq. : for the pf. ^nn, cf. § 114 a. 

' On V, 20 "jnai, see § 148 end: on 24, 17 Dpi (future), % 113. i. 
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(coupling a parallel term to "^ip? under n). Dt. 2, 30. 33, 2. 
20. Josh. 9, 12 (cf. ». 5, where 1 is omitted). Jud. 5, 26 \ i Sa. 
12, 2 ^Mfen ^nopT ^»/ <?/^ and grey-headed, i Ki. 8, 47^. 20, 27. 

isa. 1, 2 '»nDDni '•nhi 8. 2, n nei. 5, i4». 8, 8 nijn (ntsB^ 

§ 14 y). 19, 6 inni. 13. 14. 24, 6^ (cf. the ouTvvb€Ta, w, 5. 

7f.). 29, 20. 34, 14^ 15. 37, 25. 27 'iK^5l (2 Ki. 19, 26 ^K^S*}). 
38, 12. 40, 12. 41, 4. 43, 12 (as in I, 2, observe there is no 
change of tone). 44, 8. 55, 10 (might be consecutive: see 
6, II f.). II. 63, 10. Joel I, 7. 

Omitting instances in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, we have 
several from the Psalms : 20, 9* (9^ *!, more euphonious than 
the pf., and in sharper contrast to 9*). 27, 2. 34, 11. 37, 14. 
38, 9. 20*. 66y 14. 76, 9. 86, 13. 17. 131, 2. Add further, 
Pr. 22, 3. Job 16, 15. 18, II. 29, 2i» Lam. 2, 22. 3, 42. 
And after an impf. with •!, Gen. 49, 23. Isa. 9, 19. Hab. i, 11. 

Obs. Sometimes, however, in cases of this sort, the second verb is an- 
nexed by means of O: cf. Ex. 31, 17. Isa. 57, 11. Ps. 7, 16. 16, 8. 119, 
73 (cf. Job 10, 8). 

138. (2) Such are the only instances which seem capable 
of being reduced to a definite rule. Of the instances which 
remain, those which occur in the later books may be fairly 
regarded as attributable to the influence of Aramaic usage : 
but for the few which are met with in the earlier books 
(Genesis — 2 Samuel, Amos, Isaiah), it is more than doubtful 
whether such an explanation is admissible. For, indepen- 
dently of the question of date, it is hardly credible that had 
the Aramaic influence existed it should only have made itself 
felt on such exceedingly rare occasions in all the historical 

^ In this Song (except once, v. 28), as in Ex. 15^ *1 appears to be 
intentionally avoided: 1M, or the bare impf. (§ 27a), suit better the 
empassioned style of both. 

' Here, though the tone is on the ultima, the waw is not necessarily 
consecutive : in verbs y^'y, even where no waw consecutive is prefixed, 
the tone is sometimes milrd, as Ps. 69, 5 ^£n. See Kalisch, ii. § lxii4 
i(^). 
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books from Genesis to Samuel : in the later portions of the 
Old Testament, it will be remembered, it shews itself much 
more frequently. Why, upon these rare occasions, the con- 
struction observed uniformly elsewhere (in "»Di01, or the 
alternating ntDK ^m) was abandoned must, I think, remain 
an insoluble enigma : all that can be said is that in some few 
of the instances the novel construction introduces the men- 
tion of a fact not perhaps meant to be immediately connected 
with the previous narrative, while in others, by no longer 
representing the idea conveyed by the verb as part of a 
continuous series, it may allow it greater prominence and 
emphasis than it would otherwise have received. Even so, 
however, most would yet remain unexplained : and though 
the latter supposition would be suitable enough in the case of 
7^31, ^B31, for example, still, if such were felt to be the force 
of the idiom, it is remarkable that advantage should not have 
been taken of it more frequently. The instances which occur 
must simply be recorded as isolated irregularities^ of which 
no entirely adequate explanation can be offered ^. 

Gen. 15, 6 JOKm. 21, 25 riDini. 28, 6. 38, 5 iTHI (a uniquely- 
worded sentence, which can scarcely be before us in its 
original form: LXX a\yn\ points to ^1^1: cf. i Sa. 23, 15. 
24. 2 Chr. 10, 2). Ex. 5, 16. 36, 38. 38, 28. 39, 3. Jud. 3, 
23 ^y^l. 7> 13 ^B^l- 16, 18 (might be freq. : cf. 6, 3). i Sa. 

1, 12 HNnv 3, 13 ^Tr\ir^. 4, 19. 10, 9 n^nv 17, 38 |n3i. 48 

iTni. 25, 20 iTni. 2 Sa. 6, 16. 7, 11^ T:m. 13, i8 ^y\ again. 
16, 5. 23, 20. I Ki. 3, 11^ 6, 32. 35. II, 10. 12, 32. 13, 3 
JWV 14, 27. 20, 21. 21, 12. Isa. 9, 7. 22, 14. 28, 26*? 38, 



^ This use of the pf. with \ is undeniably anomalous, as it is also an 
inelegancy : but in view of the number of instances it can scarcely be 
maintained with Stade {ZATW, 1885, pp. 291-3) that all examples 
found in pre-exilic passages are due to corruption of the text. 

' niDn *mit der einfachen Copula, weil die Unterweisung dem Thun 
des T4SfiHniftnng voraugeht, also in der Zeit zuriickgeschritten wird,' 
Hitz. Still, a general course of dealing is described : in the context fre- 

M 
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15 ('both'). Amos 7, 2. Ps. 22, 6. 15. 28, 7. 34, 5. 6 [but 
see §58 note], 35, 15. 135, 10. 12. 148, 5^ 

In 2 Kings, Jeremiah, EzekieP, Chronicles, this usage 
becomes somewhat more frequent, but the reader may there 
collect examples for himself. The impf. and '1, however, 
continues still to be distinctly the predominant construction : 
in Ezra, for example, the pf. with 1 occurs only 3, 10. 6, 22. 

8, 30. 36. 9, 2 (9, 6. 13, § 132), in Nehemiah only 9, yf 
10, 33. 12, 39. 13, I. 30, and in Esther 2, 14. 3, 12. 8, 15. 

9, 23. 24. 25? 27; though, in the last-named book, it is 
possible that the preference for the other form may be a 
feature due not to the natural usage of the author, but to 
a studied imitation of the earlier historical style. Similarly 
in Daniel (excluding of course the Aramaic portion, from 2, 
4^X0 7, 28), '1 is constantly employed, though in chs. 8-12 a 
few instances of the perfect are met with '. There is only 

quentative forms abound (the parallel clause has i3'iv) ; and as Isaiah 
evidently desires his hearers to be led by the contemplation of certain 
facts {v. 24 f.) to reflect upon their cause, it is natural that these should 
have been mentioned first. 

^ In the Psalm-passages, due probably to lateness. 

In some passages where, at first sight, the use of the perfect seems 
anomalous, it must be explained in a frequentative sense, § 1 20 ; this is 
certainly the case in Ex. 36, 29 f. (notice vn^). Nn. 10, 17 f. 21 f. 25 
(notice iht participles in Onqelos: cf. above, p. 146, note), i Sa. 2, 22 
(notice p«jy*). 16, 14^' (observe the partcp. v. 15). 27, 9 (cf. nm»). 2 Sa. 

^6, 13 "»D»a nB^i (notice the partcp. Tjbh : Targ. »?.if p^). 19, 19 (but it 
is doubtful if the text here is correct : see the writer's note ad loc). 20, 
12 (continuation of «in, § 117) ; probably also in the following. Gen. 
34» 5- 37» 3 (cf. I Sa. 2, 19). Nu. 21, 15 ]VXDZ\ 20 rrDjjttJai (pf. § 103 : 
used to look or looketh, cf. § 120 Obs.: Onq. Tf^orippi and M^snDp'i). i Sa. 
5» 7' I7> 34^' (cf- P- 122). 24, II (text probably corrupt: read either 
iDNn, or, with LXX, ]«d«i). Isa. 40, 6 ("iD«i, cf. 57, 14 : but LXX, 
Vulg. idV*;). Ps. 26, 3^ (cf. 4^. 5^). 80, 13 (cf. the impff. v. 14). But 
Ex. 36, I n©yi is no doubt future (continuation of 35, 30 ff.). 

* The list given by Smend, on 40, 36, is far from exhaustive. 

* Viz. 8, 7. 10, 7. 12, 5 (but cf. 8, 2. 3. ID, 5. 8) ; 10, i. 14. In 8, 
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one book in the Old Testament in which this state of things 
is reversed, and the perfect with simple waw obtains a 
marked and indeed almost exclusive preponderance. In the 
whole of Qoh^leth '\ occurs not more than three times, i, 17. 
4, I. 7, whereas the other construction is of repeated occur- 
rence ^ This circumstance, estimated in the light of what 
is uniformly observable in other parts of the Old Testament, 
is of itself, though naturally it does not stand alone, a strong 
indication of the date at which that book must have been 
composed. In the Song of Songs *! occurs but twice, 6, i : 
in this book, however, there is very little occasion for either 
form being used, and in fact the perfect with waw occurs 
only twice likewise (2, 3. 10), a circumstance too slight to 
base an argument upon. 

134. Exactly as the perfect with simple waw is in Hebrew 
superseded, and in fact almost banished from the language, 
by the imperfect with waw consecutive, so the impf. with 

4^ we have evidently two frequentatives, cf. noj?'; v, la the perfects 
follow "|^tt?n (§ 113. 2, 3) ; and w, 11. 37. 9, 5 (cf. i Ki. 8, 47). 10, 15 
are to be explained by § 132. 

^ Chiefly in chs. 2. 3, 22. 4, i. 7. 8, 17. 9, 16 — ^just in the narrative 
of successive experiences and resolutions, where o might have been ex- 
pected (see Dt. 1-3. Neh. 2. 13. Ps. 55, 7. 77, 11 : cf. 78, 59. 65. 106, 
23. Ez. 20), and where the connexion was so strongly felt by our trans* 
lators that in 13 out of 21 cases in ist pers. they render by so, then etc., 
which elsewhere, § 74, is used for -j. The anonymous author of a 
Treatise on the Authorship ofEulesiastes (London, 1880) deserves credit 
for his industry and independence ; but, though able to shew that several 
of its linguistic peculiarities may be paralleled by isolated passages in 
earlier writings, he fails to account for their co-existence and repetition : 
a method which would prove that the style of Esther did not differ from 
that of Genesis cannot be a sound one. His contention that the bare 
pf. may have a freq. sense (pp. 192-4, 220) cannot certainly be sustained : 
the fact that it may be used to narrate recurrent events (grouping them 
as one) is no more a proof that it expresses their recurrency than the use 
of the aorist in, e.g. Hdt. 5, 92, 21 (rotoi/Tos 5^ rts di^/) k'^kvrro' iroA.- 
Xoi»; yXv Koptv0iajv c8Co>{c, iroAA.0^9 d^ "XjfyrnjiA.Twv caT^pt)<rc), can shew that 
it bears there the sense of the impf. 

M 2 
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simple waw^ although not quite to the same extent, is yet in 
the great majority of cases superseded by the pf. with waw 
consecutive. Allusion has been already made (§ 116) to the 
rarity with which two imperfects are found united by V, after 
conjunctions like )^ or DK : although it is not so uncommon 
to find them coupled in this way when they bear a frequen- 
tative, future, or jussive sense, yet the other construction is 
still decidedly preferred, and the occurrence of two imperfects 
must even then, comparatively speaking, be termed except 
tional. In general the imperfect is only repeated when it is 
desired to lay some particular stress on the verb, or, as before, 
in order to combine synonyms : the repetition is also more 
frequent in the poetical than in the historical books. Exam- 
ples in a future or jussive sense : — ^Gen. i, 9. 26. 9, 27. 17, 2. 
22, 17. 27, 29. 31. Ex. 24, 7. 26, 24. Nu. 14, 12. 21, 27. 
Dt. 17, 13 (=19, 20. 21, 21). 30, 12 f. Josh. 7, 3, cf. 9. Jud. 
7, 3. 13, 8al.; Isa. 41, 11. 15. 22. 42, 6. 14. 21. 23. 44, 7. 
45) 24. 25. 46, 4. 5. 47, II. 49, 8 etc. As a frequentative, 
however, this repetition of an imperfect is considerably rarer : 
— ^Ex. 23, 8 (=Dt. 16, 19). Isa. 40, 30. 44, 16 f. 46, 6f. 
59, 7. Ps. 25, 9. 37, 40. 49, 9- 59, 5- 7- 73, 8. 83, 4. 97, 3. 
See also § 84. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Participle ^. 

135. The participle is in form a noun, but one partaking 
at the same time of the nature of the verb, inasmuch as it 
declares not the fixed and settled embodiment of an attribute 
in an individual object, but the continuous manifestation^ 
actively or passively, as the case may be, of the idea ex- 
pressed by the root. It predicates, therefore, a state, either 
(actively) constituted directly and essentially by the action or 
actions necessary to produce it, or (passively) conceived as 
the enduring result of a particular act. ^"^ designates sim- 
ply the possessor of the attribute of oppressiveness, whether 
shewing it at the moment of speaking or not : P?^^ describes 
one who is actually exhibiting it ; p^B^y one in whom a con- 
dition resulting from one or more definite acts is being 
experienced. So X?^ is a dweller or resident, pW dwelling ; 
■^^S^? a prisoner (the condition conceived generally), "^^DK 
emprisoned (the condition conceived with reference to the 
action producing it). Possessing thus a distinct verbal force, 
the participle admits of being used where neither of the 
two special 'tenses' would be suitable, in the frequently 
recurring cases, namely, where stress is to be laid on the 
continuance of the action described. In itself it expresses no 
difference of time, the nature of the ' tenses ' not favouring, 
as in Greek, the growth of a separate form corresponding to 

 •  — 

* The aim of the present chapter is not to treat the syntax of the par- 
ticiple under all its aspects, but only in so far as it occupies a place, in 
its function z& predicate, by the side of the two tenses. 
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each; and the period to which an action denoted by it is 
to be referred, is implied, not in the participle, but in the 
connexion in which it occurs. The Hebrew authors avail 
themselves of it very freely, but at the same time with such 
limitations and reserve that (as compared, e. g. with Syriac) 
it rarely fails of effect : its descriptive power is great ; and 
if the narrative, strictly so called, of the O. T. owes much of 
its life and variety to the use of the bare imperfect (§§ 30, 31), 
many of the instances immediately following will shew to 
what an extent the truthful and animated representation of 
particular scenes is due to the appropriate use of the par- 
ticiple. 

It is used accordingly — 

(i) Of past time, whether independently to emphasize the 
duration of a given state — for instance, of a particular beha- 
viour or frame of mind — or, with more immediate reference 
to the main narrative, to shew (if the expression may be 
allowed) the figures moving in the background: it is thus 
the form adopted commonly in ' circumstantial ' clauses for 
the purpose of bringing before the eye the scene in which 
some fresh transaction is to be laid. Thus Gen. 13, 7 the 
Canaanite and the Perizzite '^^ t^ was then dwelling in the 

land. 37, 7 and behold, D^Pf^^O ^^^^: we were binding sheaves 
in the field. 41, 1-3 (the progressive stages of a dream). 42, 
23 that Joseph was hearkening (i.e. understood). Dt. 4, 12. 
Jud. 7, 13. 9, 43. 14, 4 for he was seeking an occasion etc. 
I Sa. I, 13. 9, II Dyi^ on ih^ were going up, when they 
found. 13, 16. 2 Sa. I, 6 and lo Saul in''jn 7y J]f^J epfjpebfievos. 
12, 19 that his servants D''K'n^nD were whispering, 17, 17 
(§ 120). I Ki. I, 40. 22, 10. 12. 20 {was saying on this wise : 
cf. 3, 22. 26). Instances oi tableaux: 2 Sa. 6, 14. 15. 13, 34. 
15, 18. 23. 30. 16, 5. Of the use of the participle in circum- 
stantial clauses, sufficient examples will be foimd in §§ 159, 
160, 169. 
(2) Of present time similarly: Gen. 4, 10. 16, 8^ from 
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Sarai my mistress nn"V^ ^:3bN am I fleeing, 37, 16 tell me 
D^jn on nS'^K where they are shepherding, Nu. 11, 27 Eldad 
and Medad D'»J<33nD are prophesying in the camp. Jud. 1 7, 9 
li>in ^3iK. 18, i8^ I Sa. 14, II. Isa. i, 7 your land, ont 
nniN D"»^3K strangers are devouring it. 41, 17 D'^KPIO. Jer. 
7, 17 f. 25, 31 Wn tDBK^pi. 37, 13. Ps. 3, 3. 4, 7. 42, 8. 45, 
2. 56, 3. And in Dt., in accordance with the situation pre- 
supposed by that book, 4, 5. 7, i whither ye are going to 
possess it: also 4, i DDn« nD^D '•3iK IB^K which I am teach- 
ing you. 4, 40 which I l^^vp am commanding thee this day. 
5, I. 8, 5 etc. 

When there is nothing to imply that the state denoted by 
the ptcp. extends beyond the moment of speaking, the force 
of the phrase is as nearly as possible that of the true English 
present*: — Jud. 9, 36 the shadow of the mountains thou seest 
as men. 2 Sa. 18, 27. i Ki. 2, 16. 20 H^Nfc^ ^^JK. 22. Jer. 
I, II. 13 al. 

Obs, Less frequently, particularly in the earlier books, to denote not a 
continuous state, but a fact liable to recur (which, in past and present 
alike, is more properly expressed by the imp/.^ §§ 30-33) : Gen. 39, 3. 6. 
22 (contrast i Sa. 14, 47. 18, 5). Ex. 13, 15. i Ki. 3, 2 (8, 5 is different). 
22, 44 and often D^n^to. £sth. 2, 11. 13 n»<n. 14. 3, 2. 

It is used, however, in the pregnant delineation of a fixed character ^ 
for which, with such words as ani«, M31©, yiv, niDin, it is even better 
adapted than the impf. : Pn 10, 5. 17 nyno. n, 13. 15. 17. 12, 1. 10. 
I3i 3- 4* 34 etc. Jer. 17, lo a^ ipn««tt/)8to7v«w<ri7/y. Nah. i, 2. 

The ptcp., it should be remembered, may be represented by the Eng- 
lish ' present * in three separate cases, which need to be distinguished : 



* Lit. is in a state of controversy: cf. 2 Sa, 19, 10 ]\'^iy Job 23, 7 nD^3, 
Ex. 2, 13 D>^3, and the common Dnbs ; also rr3]^3 Ez. 14, 7. 

' It is worth noticing that a similar principle appears to have deter- 
mined the form by which present time is expressed in Greek : in the 
present tense, the stem is variously expanded and strengthened for the 
purpose, most probably, of implying duration, as opposed to what is 
merely momentary {Ka/ifidvoj, Xciira; by the side of t-Xafi-ov, l-Xiir-oi'). 
See Curtius, The Gruk Verb, p. 10 (EngL Tr.). 
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1. when it expresses real duration (Ps. 7, la. 19, 2. 39, 5. 7) ; a. when it 
is in apposition to a preceding subst. (18, 34 f. (that) maketh, 65, 7 £) ; 
3. when it denotes a general truth (37, 12. 2T. 26). This last usage is a 
mark of the later period of the language : even Ps. 34, 8. 21. 23. 69, 34. 
145» 15 f* I46> 7-9* 147* 6. 9. II will be felt to differ from Pr. 10, 5 etc, 
cited above ; and the earlier Psalmists cast their descriptions of the 
Divine dealings into a different form. 

(3) The ptcp. is used, lastly, of future time {tht/uL tnstans)^ 
which it represents as ab-eady beginning : hence, if the event 
designated can only in fact occur after some interval, it 
asserts forcibly and suggestively the certainty of its approach. 
In the latter case, however, its use is (naturally) pretty much 
restricted to announcements of the Divine purpose ; but even 
then, whether an imminent or still distant realization be what 
is intended, is not contained in the form employed, but 
remains for the event to disclose. When applied to the 
future, the ptcp, is very frequently strengthened by an intro- 
ductory ^}J}, 

Gen. 6, 17 and I, K**?? ^^V) behold / am bringing etc.; 
the same formula often: 15, 14 the nation which they shall 
serve ^?5^? f? I am judging, 17, 19 Sarah thy wife MlJ^V will 
bear thee a son. 18, 17. 19, 13 for we are destroying (are 
about to destroy) this place. 41, 25^ nfe^y. 28h. Ex. 9, 3 
behold the hand of Yahweh H^n. 18. 10, 4. Dt. i, 20. 25 
which Yahweh thy God }nb is giving us ; so constantly in 
this book: 4, 14 and often D"»"iaiy DHbC. i Sa. 3, 11. 12, 16 
which Yahweh is, doing before your eyes. 19, 11 HflK "»nD 
riD^D. 20, 36 which I am about to shoot. 2 Sa. 12, 23^. 20, 

21 ^^B^D (after n^n). i Ki. 13, 2 n^J \rr\:^r\, 3 )r\^^, 2'Ki. 

2, 3. 7, 2C. 22, 20; in the prophets continually: Isa. 3, i. 

5» 5- 7j 14 P nni>n nnn. 10, 23. 33. 13, 17. 26, 21 (Mic. 

i» 3)- 37» 7- 43, 19 ^^^ ""^^y^ etc. See also § 137. 

Obs. I. But the participle, after mn, does not necessarily refer to the 
fntnre : whether it does so or not in a particular case must be determined 
by a regard to the context, and to the signification borne by that particle. 
Ti'in introduces something specially arresting the attention ; accordingly 
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the ptcp. following it may, when linked to a preceding narrative by 
^, describe a scene in the past, as Jud. 9, 43. 11, 34. i Ki. 19, 5. £z. 
47, 1 ; or it may describe an occurrence in the present, Jnd. 9, 36. i Sa. 
I4» 33 f ill a passage such as Isa. 24, i, however, there would be no 
motive for the combination, if the past were referred to. 

Obs. 2. The copula must sometimes be conceived in a jussive or con- 
ditional sense : Isa. i2,5Ktnk<in9i^o^ this made known in all the 
earth, and (often) with •5|'n| and "i^n^; in a real, or, virtual, apodosis 
Jen 2, 22 DnD3. Ps. 27, 3* (§ 143). Job 23, 7 there an upright man 
would be disputing with him (§ 142), and after 1^, % 145. 

(4) As a rule the subject precedes the ptcp., the opposite 
order being exceptional, and only adopted when a certain 
stress falls naturally on the idea conveyed by the verbal form 
(for instance, in assigning a reason after •►a) : Gen. 18, 17 

•►iK HD^on. Nu. II, 29 "h nnK \jc^r\, Ez.8,6 nnx nx^in. 9, 

8 ; Gen. 3, 5 D^^i>K ynv '»3. 19, 13. 27, 46 DK (see also § 137). 
30, I. 41, 32. Jud. 2, 22. 8, 4. 19, 18. I Sa. 3, 9. 13 ^3 
••iN tDQt5^. 19, 2. 23, 10. 2 Sa. 15, 27 (as Ez. 8, 6, — if the text 
be correct). Isa. 36, 11 WWK DWIK^ '•3. 48, 13 ^3K Nip. 52, 12. 
Jer. I, 12. 3, 6. 38, 14 '»3N i^NIB^. 26 (of past time). 44, 29. 

Obs, In masy of these cases the subject is a pronoun : and in Aramaic, 
as in the idiom of the Mishnah, this usage is extended much further, a 
re.^o\sx present tense being formed by the union of the pronouns of the 
first and second persons with the participle into a single woid. But in 
Biblical Hebrew the parts are quite distinct ; and the predicate is able 
accordingly to receive a separate emphasis of its own, for which in this 
compound idiom there is no scope. On the usage of the Mishnah, see 
Geiger, Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischnah, p. 40 ; Strack and Siegfried, 
Lehrbuch der Neuhebrdischen Sprache und Litter aturj 1884, p. 82. 

It is in order to reproduce as closely as possible the. Aramaic form 
Hrp« ]D^ — «3*0^ being contracted from «3« noM (Dan. 4, 4) — most 
probably used by Christ, that in Delitzsch's N. T. Xk'^oi i/uv (after dfjtiflf) 
is rendered by »3fc» loh (which does not so occur in O. T.): see the 
LutA. ZettscArifty 1856, p. 423, or the Academy y Nov. 1879, p. 395 (where 
S. John's d/x^ d/i^i' is explained as due to the attempt to represent the 
phrase in Greek letters). 

(5) Occasionally the idea of duration conveyed by the 
ptcp. is brought into fuller prominence, and defined more 
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precisely, by the addition of the substantive verb. Two cases 
may be distinguished, according, namely, as the state thus 
described is conceived implicitly in its relation to some other 
event, or stands upon an independent footing. Of the former, 
some four or five instances will be found in most of the 
earlier books : the latter is rarer. But altogether the more 
frequent use of the combination is characteristic of the later 
writers — in the decadence of a language, the older forms are 
felt to be insufficient, and a craving for greater distinctness 
manifests itself: the rarer, however, its occurrence in the 
earlier books, the more carefully it deserves notice. 

Gen. 4, 17. 37, 2 n^ njn was shepherding (at the time 
when the events about to be described took place)* 39, 22. 

1 Sa. 2, II niK^D iTH. y, 10. 18, 14. 29. 23, 26 tara . . . NT1 

2 Sa. 3, 6. 8, 15. 19, 10. I Ki. 5, i. 24. 12, 6. 20, 40 (let 
the student note instances in 2 Ki. for himself!). Jer. 26, 
18. 20. Job I, 14. 

Some clear examples of the second usage are Gen. i, 6 
^'HIip '•iTI and let it be (permanently) dividing. Ruth 2, 19. 
Nu. 14, 33. Dt. 9, 7 from the day etc. until this place D'npp 
On^Jj^y^ ^^z'^ been rebelling ; so x'z;. 22. 24. 31, 27^; 28, 29 
WDD n\^^1 and thou shalt be groping etc. Isa. 2, 2. 9, 15? 
14, 2^. 30, 20 and thine eyes shall be beholding thy teachers. 
59, 2. Ps. 10, 14. 122, 2. With a passive ptcp., i Ki. 13, 24 
Nah. 3, II. Jer. 14, 16. 18, 23. Ps. 73, 14 jrci3 ^^K1. Josh. 

10, 26 D^i>n ViTi. 

Contrast examples from Nehemiah*, i, 4^. 2, 13. 15. 3, 26. 



^ The idiom in these fonr passages may be attributed fairly to the 
desire for emphasis, which is evident: 2 Sa. 3, 17 D^vp2D Dn'^^n is an 
early parallel, cf. also 7, 6. (Contr. R3rsse], De Elohistae Pentateuchi 
Sermone^ pp. 27, 58.) 

* But it does not appear to be correct to say here it * nihil differre a 
verbo finito * (Ryssel, p. 59) : it is used clearly with the intention of 
giving prominence to the idea of duration, though an earlier writer would 
not have done this so persistently, or confined himself so much to the 
same idiom. Comp. Mark 13, 25 iaovrax kKvlirroirrcs : Winer, § 45. 5. 
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I 

4, 10. 5, 18 ng^w n^n. 6, 14^ 19. 13, 5. 22. 26 : Esth. i, 22. 

9, 21 with nvni^. 

(6) As a rule, the subject to the ptcp. is in Hebrew ex- 
pressed separately : but scattered instances are met with in 
which (as in 3rd pers, of the verb, p. 7) this is not the case. 
The subject to be supplied may be either indefinite, or de- 
finite — most commonly the former, ej^cept when the ptcp. is 
introduced by n^n, the subject itself having been named im- 
mediately before, (i) Gen. 39, 22* D^t^y\ Ex. 5, 16 and 
bricks, 1OT wi> onDN say they to us, Make ye. Isa. 21, 11 
^^ one is calling, 24, 2 the lender 12 N^3 '^^f^<? as he to 
whom any one lendeth^. 26, 3^. 30, 24 which n"jf one is sifting 
etc. 32, 12 D^^DID. 33, 4*> ppfc?. Jer. 33, 5 D''«X 38, 23 
DWino. Ez. 8, 12 onDN '•D. 13, 7. Job 41, 18 ^ Neh. 6, 1^ 
D"»N3 '•D. (2) with \\ir\ Gen. 24, 30. 37, 15* and a man found 
him TCW1 nyh rum. 41, i. i Sa. 10, n. 15, 12. 16, II. 
30, 3. 16. Isa. 29, 8. Ez. 7, 10 al. HKl njH (cf. Ex. 7, 15. 8, 
16 N^n'' n^n). 19, 13. Amos 7, i; without mn. Gen. 32, 7. 
Dt. 33, 3. I Sa. 6, 3^ 17, 25. 20, I. Isa. 33, 5* pK^. 40, 
19^. Ps. 22, 29^ JjlJnDI and he ruleth. 33, 5. 37, 26. 97, 10. 
Neh. 9, 3^ 37l>«. 

Ods. I. It is sometimes uncertain whether the ptcp. may have been 
conceived by the writer as an independent predicate, or in apposition to 

^ Expressed as vaguely as possible, in intentional contrast to 22*, 
where (as Roorda, § 379, remarks) the use of n*n allows an emphasis to 
the pronoun, 

* A comparison of Dt. 24, 1 1 will make the construction clear. 

' (When) one approachetk him (cf. § 1 26) with the sword, it continueth 
(holdeth) not: cf. 2 Sa. 23, 3 (§ 125). Pr. 28, 27. mn is the 'accusative 
of nearer limitation,' defining the manner in which the approach is 
made : cf. Mic. 7, 2 mn. Ps. 64, 8 ^n (Ew. §§ 279°, 283*). 

* In accordance with the use of nsn in other cases, e.g. 16, 14. 18, 9, 
I Ki. 21, 18. 

* But here Dri« has prob. dropped out after Dmbtuo; cf. LXX, Pesh. 

* Comp. Pusey on Hab. i, 5 ; Delitzsch on Job 25, 2 (which passage 
itself, however, it seems better to construe, with Hitzig, as explained, 
$ 161, Obs. 2) ; Ew. § 200. Some additional instances might be given 
from the books not named : but they would not be numerous. 
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a subject previously named, or in his mind : Isa. 40, 29 (prob. the latter). 
Job 1 2, 1 7. 19-24. Ps.107, 40; and of course Am. 5, 8* (notice the «/r.j/.). 
Ods. 2. A strange extension (as it would seem) of this usage is met 
with occasionally: Jer. 2, i7i3»bio nya in the time of{hinC) leading 
thee in the wilderness. Ez. 27, 34 nni^S: n? in the time of {thee) broken 
(swhat time thou art broken : but here, in all probability, ^*^1V}3 n;^ 
should be read, with LXX, Tai^. Vulg. and most modems. Cf. 36, 13 
DnoM )v^ because of (men) saying to you ; but here also it is doubtful 
whether the true reading is not ono^i in accordance with £z.'s usual 
construction ofys\ ihepUfta uriptio having been introduced by error : 
cf. Notes on Samuel^ pp. xxxiiif., 16, 22). Gen. 38, 29 I^VDS is so desti- 
tute of Biblical analogy to support it^ that it is difficult not to think that 
l^^rrs should be restored (the suffix omitted, as 19, 29. 24, 30 and else- 
where)'. At the same time, the construction of the text is one tolerably 
common in the Mishnah; and it is possible that it may be an isolated 
anticipation of the later usage. See Weiss, Studien iiber die Sprache der 
Mischna [in Hebrew], Wien, 1867 (referred to by Ryssel, p. 29), who 
cites (p. 89) Terumoth 4, 8 »^i;a («yn* invna: the negative in the 
next line is yn* ^3»hw3i); 10, i and elsewhere Dji ]n^33«when it 
gives a flavour ; Shabbath 2, 5 nan b J Dn3 ( — on nvn3) when he attends 
to the lamp, etc. 1 

Obs, 3. Instances even occur of an impersonal use of the passive ptcp. : 
at least the passages following are most probably to be so explained : 
Ps. 87, 3 "^i *^I1? ^ ^^ spoken (aeone speaketh) of thee glorious things'. 
Mai. I, II «)3Dn^po lit, it is incensed, it is offered to my name. Ez. 40, 
17. 41, 18. 19. 46, 23 Mtejj. 

(7) When the article is joined to the ptcp.j it ceases to be 
a mere predicate, and acquires altogether a new emphasis 
and force : indeed, inasmuch as the article marks that which 
is known and of which something hitherto unknown is pre- 

* Ps. 74, 5 (even though, as is less probable, yii* be neuter). Isa. 17, 
5* are not parallel. 

' Hitz., followed by Dillm., adds 40, 10 (nnT»D3«'D nvnD), in which 
case the verse must be rendered ' and it (cas. pend.), <w it was budding, 
its blossoms shot forth :' but the comparative sense of 3 (Rashi, A. V.) 
seems simpler and more natural. 

' The accus., as frequently with a passive verb, e. g. Job 22, 9 niynil 
«3T D*Din» and it is bruised {^ont bruiseth) the arms of the orphans. 
See Ewald, § 295^; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 121. i. 
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dicated*, it is rather to be regarded as the subject^, Dt. 3, 21 
flfcnn ^^yy thine eyes — not were seeing nio, but-=-were those 
which saw: so 4, 3. 11, 7; 8, 18 ^t* oIt6s cotw 6 SiSo6s <roL 
Isa. 14, 27 tH^l^^U ^*^l his hand is thaf which is stretched out 
(which was spoken of, v, 26). 66, g TlB^n *iK. Zech. 7, 6^ ye 
are the eaters (alluded to, v, 6*). Gen. 2, 11. 45, i2*>. Nu. 7, 2. 
I Sa, 4, 16. Ez. 20, 29. Once or twice, peculiarly, after ng^K: 
I Ki. 12, 8 who were those which stood before him. 21, 11. 

It need scarcely be remarked that in passages such as 
Ps. 18, 33 the article is resumptive, — 32^ and who a rock 
except our God? the God who girdeth me etc. 48. 19, 11 
Dnonin which (lo^) are more desirable than gold [A. V. is the 
rendering of Dn DnDPli]. 33, 15. 49, 7 who trust . . . (taking 
*3pp 6^ in a personal sense). 94, 10^. Job 6, 16. 28, 4 ^''nse^lin 
men who are forgotten etc. (in appos. with the subj. of the pre- 
ceding ri?, conceived collectively). 30, 3 men who gnaw the 
dry ground. 4. Gen. 49, 2 1 he that giveth etc. (in apposition 
with ^^n&^). Cf. Isa. 40, 22 (in appos. with a subj. implicit in 
the prophet's thought). 26. 44, 26^-28. Amos 5, 8^-9. 

Obs» A nniqne form of expression occurs Isa. 11, 9 D^DSOD^ 0!^$ 
lit, as the waters, coverers to the sea. Construed thas as a noun, but 
with the b of reference, not a following genit, the ptcp. retains still the 
freshness of the verb, and has an independence which is commoner in 
Arabic than in Hebrew. The nearest parallel in O. T. is Nu. 10, 25 

(citedbyEwald,§292«)n5nQtJ"^5j ^?«9- cf also 25, 18 DD^Dnomis. 
Dt. 4, 42 y^ M30 M^ Mini and he being a not-hater to him aforetime. 
Isa. 14, 2. But the peculiar compactness and force of Isaiah's phrase is 
due to the position which he has boldly given it at the end : Habakkuk 
in his imitation (2, 14) is satisfied to use an ordinary Hebrew idiom. 

In Arabic comp. y i^li* "jti ^^ ilium vitante, and (where the order 

is the same) Qor. 15, 9 ^ jailli %^ Ul lo> o^ that we (will be) keepers. 
12, 81. (Ewald, Gr. Arab, § 652 ; Wright, Arab. Gr, ii. § 31 rem.) 

^ Hence its name with the Jewish granmiaiians, nv^n^n mh. 
* Comp. Mark 13, 11 ; and Moulton*s note on Winer, § 18. 7. See 
also below, § 199. 



CHAPTER XL 
Hypoiheticals. 

136. We arrive at the last part of our subject — the forms 
assumed in Hebrew by hypothetical or conditional sentences. 
In general, it will be seen, these involve no fresh principles ; 
so that, as the nature of the tenses, and the constructions of 
which they are capable, have been already fully explained, 
it will be sufficient in most cases simply to enunciate their 
different types, without further elucidation beyond such as is 
afforded by illustrative examples. 

1, 1/ I see htm (the time at which this is imagined as 
possibly taking place not being further indicated, but belong- 
ing either to the real, or to the potential, future), / will let 
htm know. 

With an imperfect in the protasis. The apodosis may then 
be expressed ; 

(a) By \ consecutive and the perfect ; so very frequently : 

—Gen. i8, 26 . . . . '•n«fc^J] .... N^X DK if I shall find (or 
simply if I find) fifty righteous in Sodom, / will pardon 
the whole place for their sakes. 24, 8. 28, 20 f. (cf. Nu. 21, 2. 

Jud. II, 30 f.). 32, 9 '31 r^rv\ inam nnxn ninerr^N ife^ n13^-dk 

i/"Esau come to one camp and smite* it, the remaining camp 
will escape. 18 f. C?). Ex. 19, 5. 23, 22 . . . li>^a ypc^ri jncc^DK 

^ § ii5> P* 130. Observe that it is only the sense which shews that 
the apodosis begins with Ti'>'n\y and not with inam. The same ambi- 
guity of form occurs constantly in this t3rpe of hypothetical sentence in 
Hebrew. 
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^y'^m -MiKi. Nu. 30, 7 f. Dt. 6, 20 f. '31 rinDNi . . . i^nb^t^?. 

15, 12 D''3K? IJ^fi? ^nsgi. ^'•riN "^ -\^^\ ••? (see Ex. 21, 2). 19, 8 f. 
II f. 0?). Jud. 6, 37.* I Sa. 14, 9f. I Ki. i, 52^ -NV^n nyj-DNI 

nt?i ^n. 8, 44 f. (;3). 46-49 . • • ^^^^} ^? %-^fn . . . ^«9!?: '? 
. . . i^^enm . . . \y^ . . . ^jiinnni inen . . . Da^i^K u'»K^ni . . . ^\y&\ 

:-:•:*• t;*'* :-:«x t.** t* •.• •••: f x 

ai 5V^!?1 w^^ they sin, and thou art angry with them, and 
thou givest them up etc. . . . and they return . . . and pray . . . , 
then hear thou etc. Ps. 89, 31-33 ''^^pS^ . . . ^^IS! D«. Job 8, 
18. Qoh. 4, II etc. 

Obs. I. The verb is sometimes separated from the i, and so lapses 
into the imperfect: — Ex. 8, 22 (§ 124). Josh. 20, 5. 2 Chr. 7, I3f. 
'3«i (after along protasis); Pr. 19, 19. Job 14, 7 — both Tiyi. 

Obs. 2. Note that in A.V. then of the apodosis represents nearly 
always "J, not "»«: the latter introduces the apodosis only very rarely, 
where a special emphasis is desired, Isa. 58, 14. Pr. 2, 5 ; Job 9, 51 
(§ 13S} i* iS)) or in a different case, § 139. 

(j8) By the impf. (without )); this likewise is very frequent, 
and not distinguishable in meaning from a}\ — Gen. 18, 

28. 30 D^r^f Q?^ «y9?-^« nw? ^^ 42, 37. Ex. 21, 2 03). 

Dt. 12, 20. 13, 2-4. 7-9. 20, 19 (all "•3). Jud. 13, 16. I Ki. i, 

52a nrjK \rp0o %\ ^ W\h n\T dn. isa. i. 19. 3, 6f. 

(^3). Ob. 5, cf. Jer. 49, 9* (9^, p'f. as y). Jer. 38, 15 C^V Ps. 
75, 3 (••d). 132, 12. Pr. 4, 16 unless they do evil ^3^1 ^ they 
do not (freq., or cannot") sleep. 

(/3*) The simple imperfect may of course be replaced if 
necessary by a voluntative or imperative : — Dt. 12, 29 f. (^3). 
17, i4f. I Sa. 20, 21. 21, 10 if thou wilt take that'^^ take 

it. 2 Ki. 2, 10 etc. 

I 

* The type (o) is, however, used by preference, where there is scope 
for it: (3) is used chiefly (i) when the apodosis precedes the protasis; 
(2) when the apodosis begins with rfS — both cases in which the perf. 
with n could manifestly not be employed (see i Ki. 52* and ^ cited 

above). 

^ nnt« is here emphatic : cf. 18, 17. 20, 9. Isa. 43, 22. Jud. 14, 3 ; 
also Ex. 21,8 Qre ib (in contrast to 1:3b, v. 9 ; comp. the position of 
T» •?«, 2 Sa. 17, 13). 
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With \ prefixed, very rare: — Gen. 13, 9. 2 Sa. 12, 8. 

(y) By the perfect alone* (expressing the certainty and 
suddenness with which the result immediately accompanies 
the occurrence of the protasis): — Nu. 32, 23 |3 pfc!^D K?"DN1 
DJJKOn nan and if you do not so, see you have sinned! i Sa. 

2, 16 and if not, ^i^ni^j I take it by force ! cf. Ez. 33, 6 n^J, 
Hos. 12, 12 (vn in apod., 'of the certain future'). Job 20, 
12-14 : comp. 9, 27 f.^ Cf. after the indefinite ^^ Gen. 24, 

14 nnjii. 

Obs, Compare the manner in which the perfect is found, not indeed 
in a formal apodosis, bnt stiU with a reference to some preceding 
conditional clause — implicitly if not explicitly stated. Lev. 13, 25 
rrme. 17, 3 f. the apodosis proper ends at «Tnn: then follow the 
words "^DV Di i.e. he has (in the case assumed) shedYAoo^ (cf. $ 17). 
Nu. 19, 13 «DTD. 20. 15, 25 i«»an DHl (when the directions v, 24 have 
been observed, they will have brought their oflFering). Ez. 33, 5. 

(d) By a participle: — Gen. 4, 7. Lev. 21, 9. 
Without any verb in the apodosis: — Gen. 4, 24 ]. Ps. 8, 4 f. 
120, 7. Qoh. 10, II \, 
Slightly different are i Sa. 6, 9 if it goeth up by Bethshe- 

* With this use of the perfect compare in Greek Plat Krat 432 A 
&(rir€p K(d alrd, rd d4iea ^ Sans fioiXei dWos &pi$fji6s, kSkif iup4\^s ri f 
frpoffBys, trcpos €l$xfs y^yovc. Soph. PhiL 1280 ei dl fifi ri vpds tccup^ 
\4ywy Kvpoa ir4ira.v|Mu. The cufrist is also similarly met with, as 
IL xvii. 99. Phileb. 17 D 6ray ydp ravra Kdfijfs oUtoj, rSre lywov 
ao<p6s, Gorg. 484 etc., on which the remark of Riddell, Apology of 
Plato, p. 154, is worth quoting : * The subjunctive construction with 
£f, not admissible with a past Tense, constrains us to see in the Aorist 
the expression of an action instantaneously complete, rather than 
necessarily past.^ Compare Winer, § 40. 4^, also 5**, who quotes Livy 
xxi. 43 si eundem animum habuerimus, vicimus. 

In English, the present is sometimes used with the same object : 
Shakespeare, AtU, and CI. ii. 5. 26 If thou say so, villain, thou kiWst 
thy mistress. Milton, P, Z. 5, 613. 

* Where, for »td« d«, »mD« dm might have been expected, and 
ought perhaps to be restored ; comp., however, the use of the inf. Jud. 
19, 9. 2 Sa. 15, 20. Jer. 9, 5. Zeph. 3, 20. Zech. 9, lo^ Ps. 23, 6 (»nn«i). 
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mesh, XW^ Kin he hath done us this great evil, i Ki. 22, 2S if 
thou returnest ^51 '•"^ 13*7 \lb Yahweh hath not spoken by me. 
Nu. 16, 29. Ez. 14, 9a : cf. Luke 11, 20. 

Ohs, Occasionally the imperfect is thus found in the protasis in 
reference to past time : — Gen. 31, 8 np><» DM if ever he said . . . , n^M 
then all the flock would bear etc. Ex. 40, 37 (apod.^^D; t4Vi); cf. 
Jnd. 12, 5, and the impff. in Job 31., alternating with pern. These differ 
from Gen. 38, 9. Nu. 21, 9. Jud. 2, 18* (O). Ps. 78, 34, where the per- 
fect is used : * and it came to pass, if or when the serpents had bitten 
a man, that he looked, and liyed/ — the idea of repetition is dropped 
from the protasis, and retained only in the pff. with 1 , which introduce 
the apodosis. 

187. Sometimes the participle is found in the protasis — 
accompanied or not by ^.! or T^ : the apodosis may then be 
introduced by — 

(a) The perfect and 1:— Gen. 24, 42 f. ''n'!! D'^i'VD KH'TT^^ 
'i1 iTrn ... ay? '•^itj nan . . . 2/" thou art prospering my way . . .-, 
behold, (as) I stand by the spring of water, let it he {^ 119 S), 
etc.^ Lev. 3, 7. Jud. 6, 36 f. ^T\T^-=may /know, § 119 d, cf. 

39 w-^n>). II, 9 \?b|> DrtK ""^ }nji . . . ^r\\A Dnx D^y?to dk 

if you are going to bring me back . . . , Yahweh will deliver 
them up before me. 

(/3) The imperfect : — Lev. 3, i. 2 Ki. 7, 2. 19 (after Pi^n). 

(j8*) A voluntative or imperative : — Gen. 20,7. 24, 49. 43,4, 
Ex. 33, 15. Jud. 9, 15. Jer. 42, 13 (apod. 15 nnjn). 

(d) Another participle: — ^Ex. 8, 17. 9, 2 f. i Sa. 19, 11. 
Jer. 26, 15. 

188. II. If I have seen him (i. till any time in the indefinite 
or more or less remote future: ii. during a period extending 
up to the moment of speaking, or to a moment otherwise 
fixed by the context), / will let him know. In the first of 
these cases the sense conveyed by the perfect is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that borne by the imperfect, § 136 (though 

* Notice here the double, and in Jud. 6, 36 f. the treble^ protasis (one 
expressed by T\'^rC). 

N 
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it does not occur so frequently) ; but it rather contemplates 
the case assumed qfier its occurrence {st videro, §17, not st 
videbo). Observe that in i. the principal verb is succeeded in 
the protasis by perfects with waw consec. (Gen. 43, 9. Job 1 1, 
13 f.), while in ii. it is succeeded by the impf. and 'l. 
i. (a) With the pf. and waw consecutive in the apodosis : — 

as Gen. 43, 9 '•^^^H) . . . '^^^^<''5^ ^ DK si non reduxero, per 
omnem vitam reus ero (cf. 42, 37). 47, 6. Jud. 16, 17 D&< 
^nb "^^I^X^ "ipl ''JJin^a if I am shaven, my strength will depart 
from me. 2 Sa. 15, 33 LXX iav fuy SiapTJs h€t ifiov, koL 2<nr| 
cV f/ut^ fls^orayfia (where Kal is really superfluous). 2 Ki. 7, 4 
n^ ^npj n^Jin Kinj 5a-)pK DK Vulg. sive ingredi voluerimus 
civitatem, fame moriemur: sive manserimus hie, moriendum 
nobis est. Mic. 5, 7^. Job 7, 4 if (at any time) I lie down, 
WDNV I sqyy When shall I get up? (waiting wearily for the 
morning). 13 f. when (*3) I say etc., ^?l???ni then thou terrifiest 
me with dreams. 10, 14 if I sin, thou watchest me. 21, 6. 

(3) With the impf. alone in the. apodosis: — Dt. 32, 41 D^ 
"TiKW if (at any time) / have whet (or simply / whet) my 
glittering sword tflfc^Tl] so that* my hand takes hold on judg^ 
ment, H^K'N I will requite vengeance etc. Ps. 41, 7. 63, 7. 94, 
18 if (at any time) "•JTIDK / say, My foot hath slipped, thy 
mercy will hold (or holdeth, freq.) me up. Pr. 9, 12^ (DK 
understood from 12*, exactly as in Job 10, 15^ from 15*; cf. 

16,6. 22,23^). Job 9, 30 f. Omirni, §§ 104, 115; w, p. 175)- 

With \ (anomalous) Qoh. 10, 10. 

(^*) With an imperative : — Pr. 25, 21. Job 11, 13 f. 

(y) With the perfect alone : — Isa. 40, 7. Jer. 49, 9^. 

And without any verb in the apodosis : — ^Jer. 14, 18 (•'l?'?!.). 
Pr. 24, 14 (K^l). 



* Tone as Ps. 28, i, § 104. 

* According to §§ 61, 62 : were it meant as a mere continnation of 
^ma®, the pf, mn«i, as the other examples shew, would have been the 
form employed. (On the tone of >m3tt?, comp. Delitzsch on Job 19, 17.) 
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ii. As already stated, this class of instances differs from 
those cited under i. in the nature of the prokists: a few 
examples will make it plain in what the difference consists. 
The apodosis may commence : — 

(a) With the perfect and 1:— Gen. 33,10. Nu. 5, 27 &fc< 
'y\ ^1 i)J«pni ntetpip? if she hnve defiled herself and been/atih- 
less, then shall they come etc. 15, 24 if it have been done (the 
other case follows z^. 27 in the imperfect), ^fe^V^ etc. 35, 22-24 
te'jn . . . DN1 and if (in the assumed case) he have kit him 
unexpectedly TlbJI and he have died, ^^?!?i the congregation 
shall judge. 

(iS) With the imperfect : — Nu. 30, 6. Jer. 33, 25 f. if I have 
not made a covenant with the day (as I have done), DKOK I 
will also reject the seed of Jacob etc. Ez. 33, 9, cf. 8. 

(/3*) With a voluntative or imperative: — Jud. 9, 16-19 ^^ 
ye have done honestly (foil, by •!), rejoice in Abim^lekh ! i Sa. 
26, 19. Ps. 7, 4 f. Job 3iy 5 f. 9. 20 f. 39- f. 

(7) With the perfect alone: — ^Ez. 3, 19 ^^V) {wilt have 
delivered) : cf. Job 33, 23-5. 

Obs. The perfect with DM or 1« is thus met with in subordinate 
hypothetical clauses; so Ex. 21, 36 3M13 1M but if it be known (a case 
supposed to have occurred under the conditions stated 35*). 22, 2 if 
the sun have risen. Lev. 4, 23 si confessus fuerit. 28. 5, i 1M HMi 1M 
yT. 3-5 or when it touches etc. and it be hidden from him, but he 
have (afterwards) ascertcnned it and be guilty, or when etc. (4 pro- 
pounding a similar possibility) n^ni then it shall be, when etc. 21-23 
KSQ 1M. 13, 2 f. when there is . . . and the priest sees it . . . and the 
hair *]Dn have turned white ; so repeatedly in this chapter after 7\'ir\, 
Num. 35, 16-18. 20 f. if ")3DTn» he hit him in hatred — "j^^wn i« 
whether he have thrown something at him insidiously, insn 1M or have 
smitten him with his hand (two- alternatives possible under the assumed 
case of hatred) ncn and he die, nov mo he shall be put to death. 

189. m. 1/ I had seen him, I would have told him («' 
fl^v aviffYtika tiv* the protasis is supposed not to have been 
realized, and consequently the apodosis does not take place). 
For this case Hebrew uses the perfect in both clauses, mostly 

N 2 
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after v Jud. 8, 19 if you had kept them alive (which you did 
not do) Win vb I should not have killed you ovk &p dneicreipa 
v/Ms (as I am just going to do : not / should not kill you ovk 
Stv mr€icT€ivovy which would be y\TlH, because Gideon has in his 
mind the time when the action will have been completed). 
13* 23; or (with a negative) \?P {^7^^) if not 14, 18. i Sa. 
25, 34 as Yahweh liveth .. ., nn^rDN ^3 ^TitJani nnnD \'^i) ^3 
(I say) that, unless thou hadst hastened and come ^ that^ there 
had not been left to Nabal etc. (as now there will be left). 
2 Sa. 2, 27 as God liveth ':i1 H^gD ng^riD t« ^3 mhi \Mp "^ 
(I say) that, unless thou hadst spoken, that then (only) after 
the morning would the people have gotten themselves up, etc. 
19, 7 (likewise with TK in the apod.). Isa. i, 9. Ps. 94, 17. 
106, 23 (apod, put first, as ^n"lDfc( Dt. 32, 26j but being con- 
nected with what precedes it appears in the form "^9^*1, 
otherwise it would be "IPK as in Dt). 1 19, 92 (without a verb : 
apod, introduced by tN). 124, 1-3* (apod, introduced by 
''l^); rarely after DK Ps. 73, 15, or (in the later language) 
after ^^ Esth. 7, 4. 

140. Where no apodosis follows, the perfect with \P may 
denote a wish — one, however, which has not been realized. 

Num. 14, 2 «np ^\ 20, 3. Josh. 7, 7 ne^ai KhkSn ^bl. Isa. 

48, 18 f. 5??'P'7 ^ that thou hadst hearkened to my com- 
mandments 1 ^'i)! and so (= then) thy peace had been like a 

^ The first >3 introduces, as often (e.g. 26, 16. 39, 6. a Sa. 5, 55), 
l^e assertion following the oath : the second «3 is merely resumptive of 
the first, after the clause with ^^1^; so 2 Sa. 2, 27. 19, 7, and similarly 
Gen. 22, i6£ 2 Sa. 3, 9. Jer. 22, 24, and frequently. Elsewhere the 
DM belongs to, and slightly strengthens, the ^D, as 2 Sa. 15, 21 Kt. (but 
Qr8 omits dm, prob. rightly). 2 Ki. 5, 20; also Jud. 15, 7. i Sa. 21, 6. 

^ With the pleon. «j here (13^ r{''r\m mn» ♦^i^) comp. the Aram. 
f \ ^i:::JC except that 2 Sa. 2, 27. Ps. 106, 23 (ot^i^s^ jLoJ^ Jl ^i^f 
)*-©?)» '■} '5^^*« ^- Targ. Ps. 27, 13 and here (nim mnn «"»o>D ^^i^'H 
«3i»D3), and n ♦JdS'm Mr.Cant.4, 12. Ps. 106, 23 (n>n»ni niDD »^o^»« 
n'OTp i!?sa *]pn«i Dpn); also 1 nb would that t 
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river. 63, 19 JJ^l^ ^ that thou hadst rent etc. (viz. now, 
already; the more empassioned expression for, O'that thou 
wauldst . . ., § 142). 

141. Again, instead of going on regularly to the apodosis, 
the sentence sometimes breaks off with an aposiopesis, and 
the result which would have occurred if the protasis had been 
realized is introduced more emphatically by HJPiy ^3 for then, 
in that case. Thus Gen. 31, 42 if the God of my father had 
not been for me — ^?J!?njB^ nriy '^^ for then (or, uniting this 
second clause to the first, and so making it into a formal 
apodosis, indeed then^) thou wouldst have sent me away 
empty I 43, 10. Nu. 22, 33 (if for v^i< we read \fO, as seems 
necessary), i Sa. 14, 30 (if with LXX VO be omitted). 

It is evidently only one step further than this for the clause 
with nny ^3 to be found by itself, the actual protasis being 
suppressed altogether, and only a virtual one being pointed 
to by nny: — Ex. 9, 15 for then (or else i.e. if the intention 
expressed in 14^, and further expanded in 16, had not 
existed) ^W ^T^'^K ^TiXp^ I should have put forth my hand 
and smitten thee etc. (i.e. instantaneously instead of slowly: 
for the idea, cf. Ps. 59, 12). i Sa. 13, 13 thou hast not kept 
the commandment of Yahweh ; for then (if thou hadst done 
so) r??! he would have established thy kingdom. Job 3, 13* 
(16, 7 is different: Piny there resembles nny in i Sa. 14,30 
if we adhere to the Massoretic text, as the case actually is). 
31, 28 ^3 alone. Comp. W 2 Ki. 13, 19. 

142. If under these circumstances the imperfect occurs in 
the protasis, it naturally denotes a condition realizable in the 
present or the future: where no apodosis follows, we shall 
then have, in accordance with the context, and the tone in 
which the words are uttered, the expression of either hope or 



* Perhaps, to be sure, this idiom is to be explained simply from the 
asseverative force of ^3 (cf. its use after an oath, p. 180, n, i) without 
the assumption of an aposiopesis. 
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alarm — either a wish or z. fear'^ — thus Gen. 17, 18 »1W \P if 
Ishma'el might live before thee I (cf. the imperative 23,13 
^W^ li>S the jussive 30,34 T^ms >iT h)', and with DK, 
Ex, 32, 32 W^l? D8< //*thou wouldst only forgive their sin I Ps. 
8i> 9« 95f 7^ (in both these cases the following verses contain 
the words to be listened to). 139, 19. Pr. 2, i. 24, 11. 

On the other hand we hear the language of alarm : — Gen. 
50, 15 WDtSK^ h if he were to hate us ! Ex. 4, i jni and if they 
do not believe me ! 

As before, the protasis may be succeeded by nny ""^ : — Job 
8,4-6 (^ter a triple protasis ^ expressed by DK: nny ^D= 
surefy then) ; and after v, expressing a wish, Job 6, 2 f. O 
that my vexation might be weighed . . . *133^ nny ^3 for then it 
would be heavier than the sand I comp. tX, after a wish, 
expressed by vHS, v^^, 2 Ki. 5, 3. Ps. 119, 6. 

Or the clause with nny "•a may occur without any actual 
protasis: — Job 13, 1^ for then (if there were any one able 
to contend with me and prove me in the wrong) I would be 
silent and die. Cf. with W 3, 13 I should have slept, HOJ tt|t 
V then were I at rest; DC? 23, 7 there (=in that case) an upright 
man (would be) disputing with him; 32,22 quickly (if I 
flattered) would my Maker take me away. 

143. IV. In some of the instances last cited we may notice 
that the protasis states a case which might indeed conceivably 
occur (as Gen. 50, 15), but which may also (as Job 6, 2) be 
purely imaginary. We are thus conducted to another class 
of conditional propositions, consisting of an imperfect^ in both 

* Compare Ps. 41, 9 LXX ju^ b koiijuSjii^vos ovxi irpoaOiiffci rod 
&yaaTrjvat ; where the affirmative answer, always expected when /li^ 
ov is employed, is contemplated not with ho/>e, but with alarm : * Won't 
he that is now sick— won*t he recover ?' 

* If the text be sound. LXX (ir/ws €fiov=on my side: see 29, 34. 
31, 5), Sam. read >3yD«? »^ nn« DM. 

' So R. V. Most modems, however, explain 8, 4 by § 127 7. 

* It will be remembered that two imperfects have met us before, 
in the formula If I see him I will tell him^ ld.v *5<w dvo'ncXty, and it 
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clauses^ and corresponding to the double optative in Greek, 
If I were to see him (on the mere supposition, be it ever so 
unlikely or hyperbolical, that I were to see him) / would tell 
him. 

Where the ideas contained in the protasis and apodosis 
respectively are parallel and similar we must render the 
conditional particle by if: where they are contrasted we 
may, if we please, employ though. 

With DK: — Gen. 13, 16 so that P?^"'"DK if a man could 
number the stars, thy seed also HJS^ might be numbered. Nu. 
22, 18 (cf. I Ki. 13, 8). Isa. 1, 18 though they were as scarlet, 
they should become white as snow. 10, 22. Amos 5, 22. 9, 
2-4 (notice the apod, continued by \ and pf. 3, ' from there 
would I search D'''?ngp^ and take them :' so v, 4). Ps. 27, 3. 
50, 12. 139, 8*. 9a (8^. 9^ cohort. ; cf. Job 16, 6). Job 9, 3. 20. 
Ct. 8, 7. Jer. 2, 22 though thou wert to wash with potash, 
thy iniquity OriM (would be) ingrained before me. 37, 10 
(with a pf after Dfc<, apparently for the purpose of expressing 
an extreme case). And with D^ 03 Qoh. 8, 17. 

With >| :— Jer. 51, 53 ^3J ^l^NO . . . . Vih^ i^M n^gn ^9 
rib D^1!|y. Hos. 13, 15. Ps. 37, 24a. 49, 19 f. (apod. N13n)^: 
with ^9 D| Ps. 23, 4. Isa. i, 15 (with partcp. in apod.) 

may appear strange that two significations should be assigned to the 
same combination. But the fact is that in both cases, in \hv tdcj as 
well as in c2 iSotfu, it is a mere possibility that is enunciated : now, 
when from the circumstances of the case the chances of this possible 
event taking place are but small, we mark in English our sense of the 
increased improbability by throwing the verbs into a form more ex- 
pressive of contingency. In employing the optative in place of the 
subjunctive mood, the Greeks did precisely the same : Hebrew, on the 
other hand, was satisfied with a single mode of expression. Nor is 
the ambiguity greater than that which exists in a parallel case in our 
own language, where if I had anything^ I would give it, has often to 
do duty for both cl ttxoy, ididow &v and ti txoiiu, Sidoirjv &if, 

^ In none of the examples is the apod, introduced by 1 : Isa. 54, 10 
'3 is, accordingly, best understood z&for, nom being adversative: see 
49, 15 ()'ea, these may forget, but I will not forget) ; 51, 6. 
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though ye multiply prayer, poity ^3J^K I am not hearing. Cf. 
after ^9 alone Jer. 14, 12. 

With v: — ^Job 16, 4 I too like you milK would gladly 
speak : 03^^?? ^^y> M your soul were in my soul's stead, 
m^ariK / would heap up words against you, njTiKl and would 
shake my head at you. Ez. 14, 15^ 

The above are the most common types of hypothetical 
constructions in Hebrew: V and VI are, accidentally, of 
much rarer occurrence. 

144* Y. If I had seen htm, I would (now) tell htm, 

Dt 32, 29 ^D3n \> if they had been wise v^2fe^2 they would 
understand this (at the present time — which they do not do). 
30 (>3 vh DK). 2 Sa. 1 8, 1 3 (<N or if^ with nnw in the apod.). 
2 Ki. 5, 13. Ps. 44, 21 f. if we had forgotten the name of our 
God fen&il and stretched out our hands to a strange god, 
would not God find this out ? (he does not find it out, be- 
cause it has not been done: on the contrary, upon thy 
account etc. v, 23). 66, 18. Job 9, 15. 16. Jer. 23, 22 (with 
\ in the apod.). Mic. 2, 11 (iTiD in the apod.)'. 

Conversely Dt. 32, 26 I had (should have) said I would 
scatter them, l^ilK v^^ did I not dread the vexation of the 
enemy (the vexation which his triumph would cause me). 

146. VI. If I SOU) him {now, which I do not do) I would 
tell him (ci c«>/m»i/, avtfyytXKw 3u) : with v and a participle in 
the protasis. 

2 Sa. 18, 12. 2 Ki. 3, 14 ^3 ^3« ^tO except I were favour^ 
able to Yehoshaphat, 0^3^ DM I would surely not look at 
thee! Ps. 81, 14-17 Jtjfc^ ^t?y \? t/ my people were hearkening 
to me ... , quickly r??8 ivould I bow down their enemies 
etc. (the verses relate, not to what might have happened in 



^ Where, however, Svk or ^shoald perhaps be read for ^^\ c£ w. 

17. 19. 

' The p€ with 1 is in many relations the syntactical equivalent of the 
bare impf.: oomp. e.g. %\ 136 a and /3, 138 a and ^. 
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the past, but to the possibilities of restoration and prosperity 
in the present), 

146. Hebrew, however, is capable of expressing hypo- 
thetical propositions without the aid of any hypothetical 
particle to introduce them^. There are three principal forms 
which such implicii hypotheiicah may assume : these may be 
distinguished as the double perfect with \ consecutive, the 
double jussive, and the hypothetical imperative. In addition 
to these there are a few isolated forms which resemble the 
types already discussed, the only difference being that the 
conditional particle is not present. 

147. (i) The double perfect with 1 consecutive. 

This use of the perfect with \ is nothing more than an 
extension, in a particular case, of its emplojonent as a fre- 
quentative : sometimes, indeed, it is hardly so much as that ; 
for often the contingent nature of the events spoken of will 
be sufficiently clear in a translation from the sense of the 
passage without the addition of any hypothetical particle*. 
A single perfect with ] indicates, as we know, an action the 
actual date of which is indeterminate, but which is capable 
of being realized at any or every moment: iwo perfects with 
] will indicate therefore iwo actions, which may similarly be 
realized at any or every moment. Now put the two verbs 
by each other in a single sentence, and the juxtaposition at 
once causes them mutually io determine one another: the 

* The reader will be tempted to compare this absence of a conditional 
particle in Hebrew with the omission which not unfreqnently takes place 
in English and German. In these languages, however, the omission is 
accompanied by an inversion of the usual order of words, which, by 
placing the verb before the subject, suggests to the reader the idea of a 
question, and so apprises him that the proposition involved is only an 
assumption, and not a fact. But, as will be seen, the relation between 
protasis and apodosis must be explained in Hebrew upon a different 
principle. 

' Hence, some of the passages quoted here will likewise be found 

cited above, S ii^3- 4; cf> % ^^^> P* ^^^ ^^^* 
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reader feels that the idea intended to be conveyed is just 
this, that the occurrence of one of the events was always, 
so to speak, the signal for the occurrence of the other. And 
thus we see how a compound frequentative may be equivalent 
to a simple hypothetical, 

148. (i) In past or present time : — 

Ex. 33, 10 ^51 • • • ^'ni ^^^ ^ t^ people used to see and 
stand up (or, would see and stand up): but the moments 
of standing up are obviously fixed and determined by the 
moments of seeing, which are plainly conceived as preceding 
them : this relation between the two acts may be more ex- 
plicitly stated in EngUsh thus — ^if when^ whenever y the 
people saw, they stood (or, used to stand) up.' And our 
language, it may be noticed, prefers the undisguised con- 
ditional construction when the first verb (or that in the 
protasis) is subordinate in importance to the second, when 
e.g. it is such a word as \\}jC\ or yDK', although in Hebrew 
the two are strictly co-ordinate — an additional instance to 
the many we have already had of the way in which we 
bring into relief what the older language left as a plain 
surface. 

Ex. 16, 21 LXX rightly ^vtVa dc Sic6^pp.aiKCK 6 17X10^, fnljiccTo. 
34> 35« Nu. 10, 17 f. 21 f. (the writer passes v, i^ from the 
description of a particular case, with which he began 11- 16, 
to that of the general custom : hence the series of perfects 
with \ 1 7-27;. p. 162, «. i). I Sa. 17, 34 f. (cf. p. 122). I Ki. 
18, 10. Jer. 18, 4. 8 ^i?9-?1 ^?^ ^^^ if ^^ turns, then I repent. 
10. 20, 9 ^?"]P^1. if I say (or said)^ I will not make mention 
of him, iTHI. then there is (or was) in my heart as it were a 
burning fire (so R.V. rightly: in the rendering of A.V. there 
is no indication of the prolonged agitation, so clearly implied 
in the idiom used by the prophet). 

149. (2) In the future : — 

Gen. 33, 13 and they will ovierdrive them one day, and all 
the flock will die (every one feels that it is a contingent, not 
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a certain result, that is anticipated, cf. the single verb, 20, 1 1). 
42, 38. 44, 22 noi V3K at]^ and if he leaves his father, he 
will die. 29. Ex. 4, 14*^ PIDK^ 'JbOl and w^^ he sees thee, 
he will rejoice. 12, 13*. 23*. Lev. 22, 7 (cf. Ex. 16, 21 in 
the past), Nu. 10, 3. 5 f . 14, 15 nmil and ?/* thou killest. 
i5> 39* (cf. Gen. 9, 16). 23, 20 mytjtj? j^^)^ ^nni and if he 
blesseth, I cannot reverse it (impf , because separated from I). 
Dt. 4, 29a (cf. Jer. 29, 12 f.). I Sa. 16, 2. 19, 3 (cf. Nu. 23, 3). 
I Ki. 8, 30  I?^,<p1, ?V9^. and when thou hearest, forgive ^. 
Isa. 6, 13 and if there be still in it a tenth part, it shall turn 
and be consumed (= shall again be consumed). Ez. 3, 17. 
^7> ^5^' 18, 10 and if he begets a son, who etc. . . . (z^. 13) 
"•nj j^tf// ^^ /2j;<?/> 33, 3* (cf. Isa. 21, 7 3''B'pni . . • nK"i1=and 
should he see . . ., let him give heed . . .). 39, 15*. Pr. 3, 24 
naaei (not under the government of tD«: cf Job 5, 24^). 

Compare further Jud. 6, 13 K^^ and /j Yahweh with us, TO^^ 
why then has all this come upon us ? 2 Sa. 13, 26 ^\ and not 
(=and if not), let Amnon go with us. 2 Ki. 5, 17. 10, 15 ^\ 
1*1^ HN n^n if\\. be, then, give (me) thine hand. 

* In the passages marked thus *, the first verb is nwn, which, as is not 
unfrequently the case in Hebrew, though against the idiom of our own 
language, is treated as though it represented an independent, substantive 
idea, equal in importance to that expressed by the succeeding verb. 
Thus Gen. 45, 27 *and he saw the wagons, and his spirit revived;' 
where saw expresses such a subordinate and transitory idea that in 
English we feel disposed to render * and when he saw ; * this, however, 
would strictly have been in«"i3 ^nn. If we make use of a more 
emphatic word, we can retain the Hebrew form of sentence without its 
sounding unnatural, thus : — ' and he looked at the wagons and his spirit 
revived.' So 46, 29. i Sa. 10, 14. 17, 51**. Ez. 20, 28. The case is 
similar with verbs of hearings Josh.. 2, 11. 22, 12 ; ox finishing, Ex. 34, 
33. 39, 32. Lev. 16, 20. 2 Sa. 11,27. Ez. 4, 6. 5, 13. Passages such as 
those just quoted explain ba*! Gen. 2, 2 : the act of completion is regarded 
as sufficiently distinct and independent to 'have a special day assigned 
to it. 

* For the repetition of the verb rot? after what precedes cf. Lev. 13, 3. 
I Sa. 29, 10 : cf. p. 138, ff. 4. 
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150. (ii and iii) The hypothetical imperative and double 
jussive. 

The use of, the imperative or jussive to indicate hypotheti- 
cal propositions is to be explained upon the same principle 
as that of the double perfect, although the use of a different 
verbal form modifies to a certain extent the nature of the 
condition expressed. In the present case the first verb 
enunciates a command or permission : the general sense of 
the passage, however, or the tone in which the words are 
uttered may indicate that the speaker does not intend the 
language to be understood literally^ or to be carried into 
actual execution under all and any ctrcumslanceSy but only in 
so far as is requisite for the purpose of realizing and com- 
prehending the manner in which the action denoted by the 
second verb is involved in, and results from, that denoted by 
the first. This may, of course, be done mentally : and thus 
a concise and emphatic mode of expressing a hypothetical 
sentence is obtained^. 

151. English as well as classical idiom (Aesch. P. V. 728 
(709); Verg. Eel. iii. 104) requires the future* in place of 
the second imperative or jussive : and it is at first sight diflfi- 
cult to discover a justification or satisfactory explanation of 
the Hebrew construction. The most plausible supposition 
seems- to be this, that the two correlative clauses were ori- 
ginally pronounced in such a manner as to shew that the 
intention of the speaker was to mark his opinion that the 
two were equivalent, that you might as well assume the one 
as the other, that if you imagined the first realized you must 
conceive the second realized as well, and that continual juxta- 
position with this object generated in time a fixed formula. 

^ Cf. Winer, $ 43. 2 ' when two imperatives are c<Minected by ipcu, the 
first sometimes contains the condition (supposition) upon which the 
action indicated by the second will take place.* 

' Or, at any rate, the indicative mood : cf., for example, Pope, Essay 
on Matty i. 251 f. 253-256. iv. 89-92. 
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Thus Ps. 147, 18 ^!>p . . . 3ft is strictly Het him blow with his 
wind! let the vidXtxs flowl* i.e. assume the one, and you 
must assume the other: but by long usage the stiffness 
which originally attached to the formula disappeared, and the 
collocation of the two verbs ceased to do more than suggest 
simply the idea of a hypothetical relation: in the present 
case, *^ or when he blows with his wind, the waters flow*.' 

It will be objected that, inasmuch as the second verb in 
the example is the simple imperfect ^ if it were understood 
and treated accordingly, the meaning would be identical and 
the need for a circuitous explanation such as the one here 
proposed superseded. To this it must be replied that such 
a course would leave unexplained the similar cases in which 
(as will appear directly) the second verb is shewn to be a 
jussive by its form: the existence of these instances, sup- 
ported as they are by the parallel construction of the impera- 
tive, as well as by the analogy of the corresponding idiom 
in Arabic, authorizes us in the inference that the verb is still 
jussive, although no visible indication of the fact may exist. 

Obs, In Arabic the jussive is the mood which appears regularly after 
an imperative (whether the latter is intended to be understood in a hypo- 
thetical or a literal sense) for the purpose of indicating the consequence 

^ We can understand without much difficulty the use of the jussive 
when the verb is in the third person : but so arduous is it to pass outside 
the magic circle prescribed by the language with which we are most 
familiar, that the inability of English to express the idea of a jussive in 
the first and second persons (except through the medium of a circumlo- 
cution by which its presence is disguised) constitutes a serious obstacle 
in the way of our realizing its application under the last-named dr- 
cumstances. 

* A double impf. in a frequentative sense would be as intelligible as 
the double pf.» §§ 147, 148, and ought, perhaps, to be adopted for such 
cases as Prov. 26, 26 al., where the jussive form, although it exists, has not 
been employed, and for Ps. 104, 28-30. 109, 25. 139, 18, where the verbs 
have the old termination p - annexed to them, which in Arabic is dropped 
in the jussive, and in Hebrew is at least found with it very rarely (see 
Job 31, 10). Cf. also Ps. 91, 7. 
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that will supervene, if the injanction conveyed by the imperative takes 
effect. A compound formula thus arises, of which ^rr^ . • . n;?, Ex. 7, 9 
may be taken as the type. Inasmuch now as it is never the office of the 
jussive in Arabic to express a purpose or result (for which other idioms 
are employed) except when thus preceded by an imperative, it is natural 
to suppose that its appearance in such a capacity is in some way con- 
nected with the presence of this mood. A consequence which only 
results from the execution of a command is not like the absolute conse- 
quence of a certified fact ; it is essentially limited by, dependent on, the 
occurrence of the action denoted by the imperative ; virtually, therefore, 
it stands upon the same footing, and may be enunciated in the same 
terms — ^the collocation of the two verbs indicating with sufficient clear- 
ness the relation which they are conceived by the speaker or writer to 
occupy with regard to each other. And this dependency may be exhibited 
in English in more ways than one : sometimes a double imperative will 
be sufficient, at other times it will be better to adopt the form of an 
explicit hypothetical, or to employ the final conjunction tkat before the 
second verb. 

Examples are not far to find: Qor'an 27, 12 put thy hand into thy 
bosom, let it come forth white, or, as we should say, <md it shall come 

forth white, a, 38 be true to my covenant, i^.l (juss.) let me be true to 
yours ! i.e. * if you are true to me, I will be true to you.' 139 become 
Jews or Christians, be guided aright Guss.), or, that you may be guided 
aright (contrast 7, 158). 3, 29 if you love God, follow me; let God 
love you, zn.^ forgive you your sins, or, then he will love you etc. (by 
inserting then^ we assume that the * following ' has actually occurred, 
and so are enabled to employ the language of assurance — will; Arabic 
and Hebrew do not make this assumption, and are therefore obliged to 
adhere to an expression of contingency, in strict co-ordination with 

the imperative). 7, 71 (cf. 11, 67. 40, 27) let her alone, J.^»l5 let 
her ^a/=that she may eat. 139. 142. 161. 40, ^2— if you call upon 
me, I will answer you. 46, 30. 57, 28 fear God, and believe in his 
prophet, let him give ( =* * that he may give ; ' or, * and he will give,' 
viz. provided that you fear and believe) you a double portion of his 
mercy. 67, 4 etc. 

The instances here cited (all of which are in exact conformity with 
the type 'n». . . ng) form a welcome illustration of the Hebrew idiom. 
It ought, however, to be mentioned that as a general rule in Arabic 
this mood, when used literally as a 'jussive/ does not stand alone, 
but is preceded by the particle J It: in the class of instances under 
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discussion the need of this seems to be superseded by the presence of 
the imperative, which sufficiently indicates the sense to be assigned 
to the jussive following^. 

162. But however this may be, the formulae in question 
are of frequent occurrence. We have — 

(i) The hypothetical imperative: — as Isa. 55, 2 hearken unto 
me, and eat ye that which is good: this might, of course, be a 
special counsel issued on a particular occasion, but it may 
have equally a more general purport, and affirm that granting 
or supposing the first imperative to take effect at any time, 
the second will be found to take effect also. Gen. 42, 18 do 
this ^"•ni and live : as the living is dependent upon the doifig, 
if the double imperative in English be not free from am- 
biguity one of these equivalent forms may be substituted, * do 
this that ye may live,' or ' if ye do this, ye shall live.' Amos 
5, 4. 6 (vni, for which v, 14 I'^nn Jj;oi>)^ Pr. 3, 3 f:{'and so 
find,' or 'that thou mayest find'). 4, 4 HTll etc.; or in irony 
or defiance, Isa. 8, 9 vex yourselves and be broken I cf. § 50 n. 

And without \\ — Pr. 20, 13^. Job 40, 32 lay thine hand 
upon him, ^\ think ^the battle, J ^j^^'^'i't? dor^t do it again ! 
(i.e. thou wilt not do it again.) 

(2) The same with a jussive* (or cohortativet)' in the 
apodosis*: — Isa. 8, 10 (ironically) take your counsel "^BHI and 
let it come to nought ! Prov. 3, 9f. 4, 8 (19, 20 }yDi>). 20, 22 * 
(so Mark 11, 24 W . . . «''9«n). Cf Gen. 30, 28t. 34, i2t. 

And without \ : — ^Ex. 7,9*' take thy rod and cast it to the 
ground, ^H) let it become a serpent 1 ' but as this is the object 
aimed at by the two preceding actions, we may also render, 
that it may become, 18,19 1^^^ V^^:^- Ps. 50, 1 5. 51,16 (that my 



* Compare Ewald, Gramm. Arab. § 732 ; Wright, ii. §§ 13, 17. 

* Comp. Ps, 37, 27 (§ 65). Jer. 25, 5. 35, 15, Job 22, 21. 

' In the instances marked * or f , the presence of the voluntative is 
indicated by the form. 

* Compare above, §§ 62, 64 Obs., where indeed such of the instances 
as relate to a definite individual act might also have been placed. 
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tongue may sing). 1 18, 19. 119, 17 (=J(7 or then shall I live, 
although without 1). Pr. 3, 7 f.* ^Piri. 2 Chr. 25, 8 JfelTDK ^3 

D^ni'^n ^i^?^3! . . . nri« but go thou (= if thou go) ... , God 

will make thee to stumble. 

< 

(3) The double jussive: — Isa. 41, 28 ^B^ pW Itlttt and 
suppose {if) I looked, there was no man. Ps. 104, 20* HB^^ 
n^p^ W "Vf^n^zif or when thou makest darkness, then it is 
night. Pr. 20, 25 j6), (see p. 104, n. 2) let a man cry hastily, 
It is sacred, and afterwards he will have to enquire into his 
vows I (to see whether he can free himself from them : in v. 
25^ understand ^»7^). Job 22, 28**. (But cf. p. 216, «. 4.) 

And without \: — 2 Ki. 6, 27 (notice ^ in the protasis: 
the sense of the passage is, however, far from certain). 
Ps. 146, 4 (but cf. p. 189, ». 2). 147, 18^. Job 10, 16 f.* II, 17 
tiTnri y^ ne^ri suppose it dark (but cf. p. 51, note), 'twill 
become like the morning. 20, 24. Cf. 2 Sa. 18, 22 HO W 
^3J5"D3 K|"nyiK well, come what may, / too will run. 

(4) Once or twice only is the jussive followed by an im- 
perative: — Ps. 45, 12 (with 1). Job 15, 17. 

153. Lastly, some passages must be noted in which the 
thought is virtually hypothetical ; although this is in no way 
indicated by its syntactical dress : — 

Pr. II, 2 Iv5 fc<3M f^\ 8<3 lit. 'pride has come and shame 
goes on to come' i.e. follows it in any given case: this com- 
pound general truth (§ 1 2) is equivalent in meaning, though 
not in form, to the explicit hypothetical construction * if or 
when pride cometh, then cometh shame ' (cf. 18, 3*). So 11,8. 
25, 4 (where we must not be tempted by the English idiom to 
treat ^3n imperatively, as v. 5, which the following 6<!f*l forbids: 
the inf. ads. is here a substitute for the perfect). Job 3, 25». 
9, 20^. 23, 13 • fc^J}^ nri^fc< iB'MI and his soul desireth (a thing), 
and he doeth (it)^. 29, 1 1 for the ear heard me, and it blessed 



^ Paraphrased in A.V., R.V., by 'and what his sonl desireth, even 
that he doeth.' 
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me (=for when the ear heard me, then it blessed me, R.V.: 
A. V. does not render the '•d)^. These passages throw light upon 
Ex. 20, 25^ for thou hast lifted up thy tool upon it •?? fW! and 

polluted it 1 =for //* thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast 

< < 

polluted it. Cf. Ps. 39, 12 DDTH . . . ri"jD^ thou correctest and 
makest (=wAen thou dost correct, thou makest, A. V.) his 
beauty to consume away etc. Add also Ps, 37, 10^ (where 1 
cannot be consecutive on account of the position of the tone : 
contrast Pr. 3, 24). Job 7, 8^. 27, 19^. 

154. Often this hypothetical perfect, as it may be termed, 
is followed by the impf. davydcrws (cf. p. 33): thus Amos 3, 8 
a lion hath roared^ who shall not be afraid ? (i. e. supposing it 

have roared). Job 7, 20 ^0^90 ^^^ ^ sinned (repeated 35, 6 
with D^5 : that the perfect is hypothetical is, of course, further 
clear from the whole tenour of Job's argument), what do I do 
to thee? 4, 2 and 21 (after an interrog., anomalously). 19, 4. 
21, 31. 23, ID. 24, 24. Lev. 15, 3. Pr. 19, 24. 22, 29^: cf. 
Hos. 9, 6. 

More rarely it is succeeded by another perfect, as Pr. 
24, 10. 26, 15. 27, 12 (contrast 22, 3): once by an impera- 
tive, 25, 16. 

166. Only very seldom do we meet with what seems like 
one of the hypothetical constructions noticed above, with the 
omission of the conditional particle : — ^Josh. 22, 18. Neh. 1,8; 
Isa. 26, 10 (§ 136 y); Lev. 10, 19 ^^p?91 ^^^ ^^^ ^ eaten. 



^ The difficult passage Job 23, 29 cited here in my previons editions 
(For they are depressed, nj«| norfni and thou sayest, Up ! asif they are 
depressed, thou art quickly reassured), I am inclined now, on account 
of the doubtful meaning which this construction assigns to mM3, to 
take with Hitzig, * When they have humbled thee (cf. Pr. 25, 7), and thou 
sayest ( = com plainest), Pride, he will save him that is lowly of eyes* (i.e. 
thyself),— if thou art humble, God will defend thee, when the proud 
seek to bring thee down : cf. Dan. 4, 34. 

* Pr. 6, 22. Nah. i, 12*' the first pf. is connected with what precedes 
by the weak waw (as Ps. 37, 10). 

O 
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would it be good in the eyes of Yahweh? Nu. 12, 14 (cf. 
§ 144). 

Obs, Whether it is permissible to explain Hos. 8, 12. Ps. 40, 6 by 
means of the principle of § 152 is doubtful, as nowhere does the^ 
appear in the apodosis. The sequence in Isa. 58, 10 (which is passed 
over too lightly by the commentators) is no less unique : still, if Pr. 
31, 6 f. Mic. 6, 14 (with Mbi and impf. in apod.) can be referred rightly 
to § 152. 2 and 3 respectively, they may perhaps justify its being treated 
similarly. 



APPENDIX I. 

The Circumstantial Clause. 

166. The term circumstantial, or, as the German word^ is 
sometimes though perhaps less expressively rendered, descrip^ 
tive clause^ is one which constantly meets the student in the 
commentaries and grammars of modern scholars : and formu- 
lating as it does a characteristic usage of the language, its 
introduction has been of great service in the rational exposition 
of Hebrew syntax. It corresponds on the whole to what 
in the classical languages is generally termed the secondary 
predicate. Any word or words expressive of some fact subor- 
dinate to the main course of the narrative, or descriptive of 
some circumstance attaching or appertaining to the action 
denoted by the principal verb, may form a circumstantial 
clause or secondary predicate: an adverb, a genitive or 
ablative absolute, a participle or other word in apposition to 
the subject — all of which qualify the main action by assigning 
the concomitant conditions under which it took place, be they 
modal, causal, or temporal— are familiar instances. But 
Hebrew has no signs for cases, no past or future participle, 
a limited development of adverbs or adjectives, and is weak 
in special words corresponding to conjunctions like wr, errei, 
quum etc.: in what way, then, is it able to give expression to 



^ ZusiandsatZy also Umstandsatz. With the whole of what follows 
compare generally Ewald, §§ 506 ^'y 341, who, however, seems disposed 
to extend the principle of the circnmstantial clanse beyond legitimate 
limits, to cases where its application becomes unreal. 

O 2 
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these subordinate details, which, although secondary, form still 
such an important factor in all continued narrative ? 

157. Already in the preceding pages, while considering 
the various mutual relations to one another of the different 
clauses which together constitute a complete sentence, we 
have more than once had occasion to notice how in Hebrew, 
to a much greater extent than in many other languages, these 
relations take the form of simple co-ordtnaiton : in other 
words, that, instead of the logical relation which each part 
bears to the whole being explicitly indicated, it is frequently 
left to be inferred by the reader for himself with just such 
help as he may be able to obtain from a change of position, 
or an alteration in the modulation of the voice. Now a 
similar method is employed for the expression of those cir- 
cumstantial clauses which modern idiom usually marks more 
distinctly^. The words expressing them are simply ihrcwn 
into the sentence^ being either entirely disconnected with what 
precedes or joined to it only by \ — with a change, however, 
of the usual order of the words, whereby the construction 
with "!, expressive of the smooth and unbroken succession 
of events one after another, is naturally abandoned, as being 
alien to the relation that has now to be represented, and the 
subject of the circumstantial clause placed first. In conse- 
quence of the subject thus standing conspicuously in the 
foreground, the reader's attention is suddenly arrested, and 
directed pointedly to it: he is thus made aware that it is 
the writer's wish to lay special stress upon it as about to be 
contrasted, in respect of the predicate following, either with 



^ In early Greek we not unfreqnently observe the same phenomenon : 
thus II. vi. 148 lapos V imylyvtrcu &prf, which is logically subordinate 
to the preceding clause &\Ka bi $* (iktj Ti;Xc0^cMra ^ci, of which it 
determines the moment of occurrence : grammatically, however, it is 
f^-ordinated with it So xiv. 41 7. xvi. 825. xvii. 502 fuinwSaSios hi ol 
cdojv ''Evk€To (d*d* nsp M'^m), 572. xviii. 247 f. xxi. 364. xxii. 27 dpi- 
(rjKoi 84 ol aifyal ^cdvovrcu, his beams shining brightly. 
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some other subject mentioned before, or else with the same 
subject under 2^ different ^i&^'^t (i.e. with a different predicate) 
previously mentioned -or implied. The contmst may at times 
be less perceptible, and so possibly be thought not to exist: 
but this is no more than happens with ficv . . . ^€ in Greek, 
which always mai^ an antithesis of some sort or other, how- 
ever evanescent it may sometimes appear. For instance, 
I Ki. 19, 19 'and he went thence and found Elisha, thh K^ni 
and he (was) ploughing : ' this is equivalent to ' while he was 
ploughing,' where it will be observed that the italics for he 
are abandoned: so soon as the circumstantial clause is ex- 
pressed by a conjunction, there is not generally any further 
need to emphasize the subject, the particular relation which 
the emphasis was intended to bring out being now repre- 
sented sufl5ciently by the connecting particle. 

As to the verb (if there be one) following the subject, it 
will naturally fall into the pf., impf., or partcp., according to 
the character of the circumstance to be described and its 
relation in point of time to the action denoted by the verb 
in the primary sentence. 

158. In the translation of circumstantial clauses there is 
considerable scope for variety. Sometimes the \ may be 
rendered most simply and naturally and — the subordinate 
position of the fact thus introduced being manifest from the 
sense of the passage; but at other times it will be better, 
precisely as in the case of the participle in Greek or Latin, 
to make the meaning more evident by the adoption of some 
circumlocution such as t/y when, although^ aSy sincey etc., as 
the context requires. 

159. Let us first consider some instances in which the con- 
junction appears: — Gen. 18, 12 H?T ^?*1K1 and my lord is old 
=my lord being old, 16. 18 iTiT INT Dninw seeing that (A.V.) 

Abraham etc. 19, i. 24, 56 ^?"3'!! ^Y?*? '^t'^I^ ^^^ {= since) 
Yahweh hath prospered my journey. 28, 12 JT^P ^K'KTI the 
top thereof reaching to heaven. Nu. 16, 11^ since ox for what 
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are we . . .? (justifying ^'^ i>y : so Ex. 16, 7). 24, 18 i^NitJ^I 
7^1 nfc^y w^//^ M^7/ Israel doeth valiantly. Dt. 4, 1 1 (cf. Jud. 
8, 11^). 28, 32 niKT T'i^yi. 32, 31 a«fl? our enemies are judges 
(i.e. our own enemies admitting it). Ruth i, 21 why call ye 
me Naomi *? njy nin^l 2e;^«i or j^«"«^ Yahweh hath testified 
against me? Josh. 3, 14 Q'*?!]^'??^ the pYiests being before the 
people. 15!^ (may be most conveniently placed in a paren- 
thesis : LXX 6 5c 'lopSayiyy eirXripovro* dc being used as Thuc. 
i. 93. 4 vTTYjpKTo d€ K. T, X., Or as in the phrases a-rjixciov dc* drfXov 
84' i. II. 2 etc.). 8, 11^ (cf. i Sa. 17, 3). Ps. 35, 5^ 6^. Hos. 

6, 4^ fl«^= since (or /or, A.V.). Job 33, 19 Qr6 while or 
thot/gh the multitude of his bones is in vigour. 

Gen. II, 4 Djpp^? S^yi^with its top in the heavens. 24, 10 
al. Sr^ . . . )=witk ... in his hand. 25, 26 ifeT? 30}? ntnk inji 

=witA his hand taking hold etc. 44, 26 ^^K'aS^N fbijn «^nw. 
Dt. 9, 15^. Isa. 35, 10. 43, 8 ^ D^J^Jrt although they have 
eyes. 60, 11 D^:im DH^ai^DI. Ps. 28, 3 D??!'? nigni ze;M^ or 
though mischief is in their hearts. 55, 22*. 64, 7. Pr. 3, 28 
:7jriK tJ^I it being by thee. 12, 9. 15, 16. 

A circumstantial clause begins but seldom with any word 
other than the subject, unless it be one adapted for, or de- 
manding, a prominent position: Dt. 19, 6 niD'OSK^D p« lin 
whereas , . .,A.V. Josh. 22, 25. 2 Sa. 13, 18 CDS n^riD n"»i>yi. 
16, I xirb d^nSD OiT^^jn. 2 Ki. 10, 2 DSDNV Isa. 3, 7. 6, 6 
^IJ^'I. 23, 15 Del. T\r\^^y\ (ptcp.^ cf. Ez. 9, 8, p. 90 «.). Amos 

7, 7. Ps. 60, 13 ; and with the emphatic word «!>, i Sa. 20, 2 
••JTK nx \hy* \h\ without disclosing it to me. Isa. 45, 4. 5 when 
or though thou didst not know me. Ps. 44, 18 though we had 
not forgotten him. 139, 16. Job 9, 5. 24, 22 p"»ni pOK"' \jb\ 
while (or though) despairing of life. 42,3 though I understood 

^ Taken by some (e.g. Dillm., Stade, § 410% Anm. i) as an irregular 
perf. However, if nnDttjai were the first statement introduced by 
«"inn DV3 n»m, the second (. . . y-pn) would naturally be introduced 
by 1, which is not the case. 
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not. Often also in such phrases as ^""ifD f^fc?1 Ps. 7, 3 al. 
■innp p«1 without any to frighten Lev. 26, 6 al. •l?!^ r«1 2 Ki. 
9, 10. Pr. 28, I Pjl'l f «1. Qoh. 4, 8 •»:»> pK) 2:«;/yi^<w/ a second. 
160. The most instructive and noticeable instances, how- 
ever, are those in which a personal pronoun forms the subject 
of the circumstantial clause: where this is the case, it is often 
even more impracticable than before to elicit a suitable or 
intelligible meaning without resolving the Hebrew idiom into 
some relatival or participial construction. Thus Gen. 15, 2 
what wilt thou give me, nny *i7in ^'^'^V^-=. seeing I go hence 
childless? 18, 8 DrT'by TOj? Kini=aj he was standing beside 
them. 27 *1BN1 nay "^2:1^^= though I am dust and ashes. 20, 3 

;783 npjj^ Kini==/Z?r she is married to a husband. 24, 31 
why dost thou stand without, WHS ^53^0=^f^^ I have pre- 
pared the house? 62 '^ KW as or for he was dwelling 
(assigning a reason^ entirely different from 3^.^ 25, 11, where 
the *! introduces a new and independent statement). 37, 2 
ny? Wn^ he being a lad {while yet a lad, LXX iav vios), Ex. 23, 9 
DHVT DriKI for^<? know. 337 12 thou say est to me. Bring up 
this people, '•Jnjnin tih nnKl without having told me etc. Josh. 
17, 14 why hast thou given me only a single lot, 11 Dy ••^^0 
j^««^ I am a great people? (cf. i Sa. 18, 23). Jud. 3, 26 and 
Ehud escaped "^?^ ^W he having passed over etc. (not the 
mere addition of a fresh fact like "^^^*JL, but the justification 
of the preceding ^/^)\ 4> 21 D'n']3"fc<^ni (pf.) he having fallen 
fast asleep. 16, 31 after having judged, i Ki. i, 41 ^?9 DHI 
they having finished. 2 Ki. 5, 18. Isa. 49, 21 rniDi?:i1 rhxs^ ^3N1. 
53, 4 m^atJ^n l^mw although we (mistakenly) deemed him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted (viz. as a judgment 
for his own sins). 7 njg3 Wni fe^a? (where the unemphatic ' and 
he was aflflicted' is obviously an insuflBcient rendering of 
naya ^O^Tl : the words must signify either * he being (already) 
afflicted,' or (Delitzsch, Dillm.; cf. R. V.) * though suffering 
himself to be afflicted/ * though he humbled himself* (cf. Ex. 
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10, 3) : only in this way is a contrast with c^33 secured). 12 
^xn . . . «im though he bare\ Hos. 3, i although they turn. 
Ps. 50, 17 (in contrast to v. 16). 55, «2*> ninnfi nom ^«]b^ (iji 
reality) drawn swords. Job 21, 22 OlD^S^ D^D"^ Kim ze/Mir or 
when HE judges those that are on high. 22, 18 when he (of 
whom they had used the language quoted in z^. 1 7) had all 
the time filled their houses with prosperity. 

Obs. It must not, however, be supposed that all sentences framed 
like noM ^IMV^ are circumstantial clauses: emphasis or the love of 
variety causes sometimes this form to be adopted in preference to lOMn 
^iMV; especially noticeable are those cases where, when statements 
have to be made respecting two subjects, the first having been intro- 
duced by 0> the second is thrown into relief against the first by the 
subject being placed before the verb. This variation is the Hebrew 
equivalent to fXv . . . di of the Greeks : in English the antithesis is 
not indicated by anything further than a slightly emphasized pro- 
nunciation. 

Thus Gen. 4, 2 And Abel was (or rather became — rr»n is I'^'irfvtro^ 
yiyv€Tou much more than ijv, iarl) a shepherd, n»rf ]''p') but Cain was 
(became and continued to be) a tiller of ground. 3 f. 6, 8. 8, 5. 10, 8. 
13. 15 (facts about the personages named v. 6, and so contrasted among 
each other). 11, 3^ 13,1a. 18,33. 

Similarly when something has to be stated about a new subject, that 
subject is sometimes put first, though by no means exclusively, as Gen. 

11, 12. 14 (contrast 13. 15), but in the exactly similar sentences 16. 18 
etc. we have o: then 27** n»^in pm. 13, 14. 14, 18 ^c. 

A third case in which the same order of words is observed is for 
the purpose of introduciog the mention of a new state of things, or 
new situation, which, while preparatory to what is to succeed, is in no 
immediate connexion with the preceding portion of the narrative. 
Those instances in which the fresh fact is one that is anterior to the 
point at which the main narrative has arrived, have been already 
adverted to and explained p. 84, where also an obvious reason was 
assigned for the abandonment upon such occasions of the more usual 
construction with o. Although, however, the new statement is intro- 



^ Not *and he bare ' (A. V.), which must have been Mten: the point 
is that he was numbered with transgressors, although actually so far 
from being one himself that he had even borne the sin of others. 
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dnctory, and accordingly in a cextain sense subordinate, to iii^t follows, 
yet the subordination is not sufficient to create a formal circumstantial 
clause ; moreover, the clause in question precedes instead of following 
the sentence it is supposed to qualify : in fact the change of form 
merely marks the commencement of a new thread which is afterwards 
interwoven with the narrative as a whole. The deviation from the 
usual style of progression, and also the significance of the new one 
adopted in its place, may be appropriately indicated in translation by 
the employment of now. Thus, in addition to the passages cited 
p. 84, see Gen. 16, i now Sarai, Al»am's wife, had borne him no 
son (contrast 11, 30). 37, 3 now Israel loved. 39, i. 43, i. Ex. 13, ai. 
Josh. 13, 1. 

The preceding remarks apply with no less force to those cases in 
which the subject is a pronoun^ to sentences, for example, of a type so 
common in the Psalms, beginning with ^3Ni, nnMi etc Although, in 
thus inserting the pronoun, it is always the intention of the writer to 
mark it as being in some way specially emphatic — either as denoting 
a different subject, which is to be contrasted with a previous one, or as 
introducing a fresh and emphatic statement about the same subject — 
yet the clause in which it appears need not of necessity be subordinate 
to what has preceded : its importance may render it parallel and co- 
ordinaiCf and in this case it cannot, of course, be regarded as a circum- 
stantial clause. Thus Gen. 33, 3 he himself (in opposition to the 
persons named v, 2). 42, 8 (< but they^). 23 LXX a^d HI obx •(huaoa^ 
oTi iiCifCfi (PQil5 was hearing) loxri^. 49, 19^ (a fresh thought in con- 
trast to 19"). 20^ (pointing back emphatically to the subject ~)1Dm). 
Jud. 4, 3. 13, 5 (and he — however others may fail — will etc. : cf. Gen. 
16, 12. Matth. I, 31 airds ydip a^H ic.r.X.). 18, 27. i Ki. i, 13 he 
(and no one else : so w. 24. 30. 35). 2, 8. 19, 4 (opposed to ii^s). 
Isa. I, 2 oni (sons 1). Ps. 2, 6 but / (however ye may rage). 5, 8. 9, 9. 
i3> 6. 31, 7*> (in contrast to DnTD«n). 15. 23. 37, 5. 106,43 no* noni 
but they (nevertheless, in spite of dvs^) kept rebelling. 

The presence of the pronoun should always be noted in Hebrew, 
though it is sometimes difficult, without a carefril study of the context, 
to discern the motive which prompted its insertion : let the reader 
examine for himself, with the view to discover in each instance what 
the motive may have been, the following passages: — Gen. 41, 15. £x. 
28, 6. Jud. II, 35. 2 Sa. 19, 33 (see 17, 27). i Ki. 22,32. 2 Ki.4,40: 
12, 6. 19, 37. Ps. 109, 25. Isa. 24, 14^ 

^ The pronoun is also expressed sometimes (as one of my reviewers 
has pointed out) in responses, where although no special stress rests 
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In the same way sentences introduced by x\\y}\ form in general such 
an integral part of the narrative that they can hardly vrith fairness 
be termed circumstantial clauses : certainly they often indicate a state 
of things either already completed {pf^^ continuing {part.), or about to 
commence {ifnpf.)^ but the manner of their introduction by the particle 
nan, and their occurrence usually after some verb oiseeingy ascertaining, 
perceiving, shews that the stress lies not so much on the mere circum- 
stance as such, but on the impression it produces upon the principal 
subject. The construction with nan is preferred to that with o for two 
reasons : i. to mark the occurrence of an event more or less startling 
or noticeable for the subject; 2. to indicate with greater precision than 
is possible by • l alone the relation as regards time of the new event to 
what precedes it in the sentence — ^whether, for instance, it is antecedent 
or simultaneous. 

Thus Gen. 8, 13 and he looked and behold the face of the ground 
nmn had become dry (LXX I^^Aiirf had the writer used lannn, the 
meaning would have been ambiguous, as the drying would have been 
naturally supposed to succeed i}a!t act of looking). 37, 7. 9 (observe the 
variations of tense). 42, 27. Dt. 9, 13 I see this people, and behold it is 
a stiff-necked people. Jud. 3, 25. 2 Ki. 2, 11 and often. 

161. But clauses expressing a subordinate thought occur 
also without ] : thus (i) Gen. 12, 8 and pitched his tent there 
onpD Wl C3''» bvnX'^ Bethel being on the west etc. i Sa. 26, 
13 Dn''3''a Dlpon T\ ; and in such phrases as D""?? ^S Dfc? Gen. 
32, 12 ; D^?a b^ D^?B 32, 31 ; \m fS Nu. 14, 14; nHK HB 
with one mouth Josh. 9, 2. i Ki. 22, 13; h*ia b\^ with a loud 
voice I Ki. 8, 55; nj»"J ^13 with a slack hand Pr. 10, 4; 
inK Dacr Zeph. 3, 9 ; Dt. 5, 5 noj; ^33« me stante, Isa. 26, 16 

upon it, a slight prominence is evidently not unsuitable, as Jud. 6, 18. 
II, 9 : add 2 Sa. 3, 13. i Ki. 2, 18. 

I take this opportunity of putting together some passages in which 
the pronoun (emphatic) /7//((7Wj the verb : Ex. 18, 19. 22. 26. Jud. 8, 23. 
15,12. iSa. 17, 56. 20,8. 22,18. 23,22 «in onr* oiy '3 (so Ex.4, 
14). 2 Sa. 12, 28 >3M HD^M |D. 17,15 »3« ^nsy*. Isa. 20, 6 (so 2 Ki. 
10, 4). 43, 26. Jer. 15, 19. 17, 18 (so Ps. 109, 28). 21, 5 (so Lev. 20, 5. 
26, 32). Ez. 16, 60. 62. Dt. 5, 24. But in the late Heb. of Qohaeth, ^3« 
is often so used with hardly any emphasis, merely to mark the stages in 
the author's meditations (as i, 16. 2, 1. 11. 12. 13. 15. 18. 20): cf. Del. 
p. 207, or C. H. H.Wright, Ecclesiastes, p. 488 f. 
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top I'jWD when thy chastisement is towards them. 60, 9. Ps. 
32, 8 I will give counsel ^'•y l^ijy xe;/^ mine eye upon thee. 
64, 9 and they (indef.^) made each (of them) [=they were 
made, cf. 63, ir IHTi^] to stumble, hy\^h ^C'hv their own 
tongue being against them. Job 20, 25^ (Hitz. Del.; Dillm.). 

(2) With a participial determination of the subject^ as 
the secondary predicate: Nu. 16, 27 D^?y? ^KV^ came forth 
stationed {pv so as to he^ stationed). Jud. i, 7* 8, 4 (cf. Ex. 26, 
5^). Isa. 33, I "^^^ IP'pn? lit. when thou finishest as a de- 
vastator. 36, 22 came 0^133 '^'^ lit. aj men torn of garments. 
Jer. 2, 27. 17, 25 D^MT . . . INUI shall enter riding (accus.). 
23, 5 ^JD ?I?9^ and shall reign as king (cf. 37, i). 17. 41, 6. 
43, 2. Ps. 7, 3. 78, 4 etc.; and preceding the verb, Gen. 49, 11. 
Ex. 13, 18 "hv D^KIDni. Isa. 57, 19 creating the fruit of the 
lips, * Peace, peace,' saith Yahweh etc. (i. e. as one who gives 
human lips the occasion to praise him, Yahweh now promises 
peace to Israel). Ps. 10, 10 Kt. (•"'5T:)- S^* 2. 92, 14 LXX 

7r€(f)VT€Vfi€Voi . . . t^avOffo-ovaiv, Pr. 20, 14^ Del. Ez. 36, 35b. 

(3) The same principle with substantives or adjectives: 
Gen. 37, 35 ??? . . . "^1^ I shall go down , . ,as one mourning. 

Lev. 20, 20 iniD^ Dnny. Dt. 4, 27 "ibdd ^no Dnnxcj^ii ye shall 

be left as few in number. 9, 3 nh^k K^K. Ru. 1,21 »^^^> i Sa. 2, 
1 8 nyi . 33 D'»K^3« initD'' shall die as men (but LXX D^t5^3« nnnn, 
probably rightly). 3, 2 Hins \pm lit. began ^j dim ones= 
began to be dim (unusual: cf. above, Isa. 33, i). 2 Sa. 19, 
2 1 piwn DVn ^nK3 I am come this day as a first one etc. Job 

* From the Semitic point of view D*b»«?3on : see the writer's note on 
I Sa. 16, 4 ; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 144. 3*^ Rem. 

* Which we should regard instinctively as in apposition with the 
subj. : inasmuch as Arabic, however, in (3) and (3), not less than in (i), 
would employ regularly the accusative (defining the state of the subj. or 
obj., whilst the act is taking place : Wright, ii. pp. 123, 125, 139, 213, 
ed. 2), no doubt the instances in Hebrew should be conceived as im- 
plicitly in the same case : cf. Del. on Hab. 2, 15 ; Aug. Miiller, § 415 
(who cites also Gen. 9, 20) ; Ewald, § 279 ; Ges.-K., §§ 118. 5 ; 120. i". 

' Cf. Qor. 4, 18, and Del. on Ps. 68, 31 (text and sense doubtful). 
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i5> 7 ^"^^ ^l^ f^^n lit. wast thou as a first (me 13001 (to 
be) a man? (acctis. of product, Ges.-K. § 121. 2 Rem. i). 19, 
25 Dipi "Ifiy 7]; tl'^HKI and as one comity after me (and so able 
to vindicate my innocence) shall he stand up upon the dust. 
24, 5 Wy D'^tOD go forth as wild asses. io*> IDy 1KK>3 D'»33ni. 
27, 19. 31, 26 l^h 1p^ m^ and the moon moving oj a bright 
one (=brightly). 41, 7 shut up together "^3f DiJ^n as a close 
seal. Isa. 21,8 n^K ^np^1 and he cried as a lion. 22, 18 ^V^S. 
24, 22 shall be gathered with a gathering *^^QK as captives^. 
65, 20 the youth shall die TCltf HMD ]3 when a hundred years 
old (cf. Gen. 17, 12). Ps. 11, i niSV*. Similariy 2 Ki. 5, 2 
D^n^ 1K!r D^KI went forth as marauding bands. Jer. 31, 3 
nin UIB^ 7113 ^np shall return hither as a great company (cf. 
I Ki. 8, 65). Zech. 2, 8 tsh^trvi' aB^n nina shall sit (poet. = be 
inhabited) a^ open villages'. 

Obs, I. This construction of the ptcp. is not so frequent as might be 
expected, in one large class of cases its place being filled by the 'gerun- 

dial* inf. : — '\tiWl -«A^7ow (but Arab. JjIS as one saying, — ^accus.). Only 
very seldom when standing alone is it preceded by i: 2 Sa. 13, ao. i Ki. 
7, 7. Hab. 2, 10. Ps. 55, 20 (on 22, 29, see § 135. 6). 

Obs. 2. Still rarer is the use of the participle to describe the con- 
temporaneous condition of the object of a verb or preposition: see, 
however, i Chr. 12, i iisy "wv a^psb. 2 Ki. 10, 6 D»Vnao. 19, 2 n^«n 
o^D3no .... Neh. 6, 17. In such cases (except after words like hmi, 
9DV7, 2>iS7n, as Ex. 2, 11. 5, 20 (cf. 19). 14, 9. 23,4) it is usual to prefix 
the pronoun (§ 160). 

The ptcp. is found referring to 2i genitive. Gen. 3, 8 "j^nno '"' bip 
the sound of Yahweh (lit.) at (or while) walking (aocus.) in the garden. 
4, 12. Cant 5,2 pon nn ^ip (comp. Del. on these passages), and similarly 
elsewhere ; also (though this is of an exceptional character) Jer. 44, 26 

^ Butn»Dt«n r]DS (Weir), or n'D^* nBp« would be more usual (Is. 
33,4; Lev. 26, 36. Is. 45, 17. Jer. 22, 19. 30, 14. Ez. 16, 38. 22, 20). 

' Unless i^DS "loa in should be here read. 

* See parallels in Arabic to several of the above examples in Wright, 
1. c. §§ 44° (with the Remarks), 74. Strictly, also, the predicate after 

rfin should be conceived (like that of J^O) as an accus., i]^: n^n, for 
instance, signifjdng properly 'existed as a youth * «= EngL ' was a youth.' 
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"iO'»« HTtn* «»« b^ *Da^: and to a sufix, i Ki. r4,6 n«3. Ps. 69, 4,. as 
I wait (LXX ingeniously ^n*D [and so Taig.], as 58, 6 oarfo). Job 
25, 2; cf. Ps. 107, 5. Job 9, 4. 26, 7-9 (to 1133, ?;. 6). Isa. 44, 20. 
(Comp. Ewald, Gramm. Arah, ii. pp. 471 267 bottom^ 

162. Now suppose the idea expressed by the participle 
has to be negatived^ how is this accomplished ? fc<^ is not used 
with the ptcp. except on the rarest occasions^: pK, involving 
the addition of the pron. sufl5x, would be here too periphrastic 
to be suitable: nothing remains, therefore, but to have 
recourse to the finite verb^ either tense being chosen, as the 
sense may demand ^. 

Thus Lev. i, 17 ^^2^ N7 without dividing it. Ps. 17, 3. 26, 

1 (cf. § 34 end). Job 8, 12 P19i?: ^ i5lK3 ^^'S without being 
plucked oflf *. 29, 24 li'^DK'' \lh when or if they lacked confi- 
dence. 31, 34 nJ^B K2fK'Kb D^KJ=«(?/ going out. Also in i^/ 
JTV, ynri ^^7 without his or /^ knowings i.e. unexpectedly, 
Isa. 47, 11^. Ps. 35, 8. Pr. 5, 6: cf. with 1, § 159 ^«</. 

The perfect used similarly affords the only means by which 
our past partcp. active can be represented in Hebrew : Gen. 
44, 4 Ip'rnn ^ib (subordinate to n'»yn nx IKV^]) without having 
gone far. Ex. 34, 28. Lev. 13, 23 nnfc'B K? without having 
spread. Nu. 30, 12 K''3n N/. Dt. 21, i // not being known. 
Job 9, 2^, 

163. But the same use of the verb davpSfrm is likewise 
found even where there is no negative : — 

* Cf. 2 Sa. 12, 21 >n nb'n iiara on account of the lad while alive 
[comp. Jer. 14, 4 because of the earth (which) is dismayed (pf)]. 18, 14 
m 13Tiy DVtt?3« aba LXX trt avrov (SfVTos, 

* It negatives it as an attributive^ Jer. 2, 2 nmi «b. 18, 15 (so »b a 

2 Sa. I, 21. Hos. 7, 8); as z. predicate^ 4» 22. 2 Sa. 3, 34. Ps. 38, 15. Job 
12, 3 »3a« Sdt3 Mb (more pointed than bDi: *23*« ; cf. Ex. 4, 10 : Ewald, 
§ 3i20^). Ez. 4, 14. 22, 24. Dt. 28, 61 (*ba Ps. 19, 4), and very anoma- 
lously Nu. 35, 23. Zeph. 3, 5. I Ki. 10, 21. 

' Even as an attributive, the ptcp. must be continued by the finite verb, 
if a negative is involved : Ps. 78, 39. Ex. 34, 7. 

* Cf. Nu. II, 33 m3» DIB (the construction of the entire verse is 
similar). 
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Gen. 21, 14 and' gave it to Hagar, Db^ having placed it on 
her shoulder. 44, 12 t'nn LXX excellently dp^dfxevos. 48, 14. 
I^t. 33, 21^. Josh. II, 12. Jud. 6, 19 Dfe^. 20, 31 ipwn. I Ki. 7, 
51 ^31 ini tyf^^n nx . . . K3''1 and he brought in the vessels . . . , 
placing them etc. 11, 27. 13, iS (ylttvadfuvos avrai). 18, 6 (cf. 
Nu. II, 32). Isa. 29, 13 (notice the accents, comparing p. 106, 

«. 3). Jer. 20, 15; Ps. 7, 7. 57, 4 ^"irr, 71, 3. 119, 126 nan 

in"^in (reason for 126*). 

And in the impf., expressing sometimes concomitance, 
sometimes a consequence : — Ex. 8, 5^. 7^. Nu. 14, 3 j(? Ihal 
or z£;M^ our children will be a prey. Isa. 5, 11 while wine 
i^nflameth them. 27, 9 IDIp^ Ki>. 60, 11 naD"» bci^. Jer. 4, *j^. 
30 heauiifyif^ thyself in vain. 13, 16 Kt. T\'^'^, 15, 19. 16, 6 

etc. Ps. 103, 5. Job II, i8^ 30, 28 J5?'^ ^"Ji?? '''?92 surrexi 
in contione lamentaturus ^, Del. 

Obs, Add also the dot^Scra, Num. ai, 30 ]^att5n ia« DVI^* ^* 
i7» 4*' ^9» 3* 5* ^* 12' Joh 16, 8»; with an impf. i Sa. 13, 17. 18, 5 
S»3«?* . . . Tn Nsn«went forth . . ., doing wisely. Isa. 42, 14 (cf. § 34 
end). Jer. 15,6 obn T»n« . . . 'nM n«TD3 n«. Ps. 50, 20 ynwa atjn 
nam. Job 30, 22 »3a»3nn nn S« »3wwn; in the fnture, Ez. 5, 2 
nan . . , nnp^i. 24, u onn. Isa. 3, 26** :a«n yn«f? nn;?3i =and she 
shall be emptied, sitting on the gromid. 29, 4 nam yiMiD nbotDi f 
and, where the first verb is a subsidiary one, iSa. 20, i9i«onni5«>^«J^ 
(read ipBH shcUt be missed with LXX: 1*1 n is not an idea that would 
be qualified by li^D). 20 (if LXX tfJ^H for n^?"?© be correct). 

Occasionally the impf. is subordinated to a previous verb with a syn> 
tactical freedom better known in Arabic or Syriac: Isa. 42, 21 run* 
Ti«n min bna* . . . ^cn Yahweh was pleased . . . that he should 
make the teaching great and glorious. Job 19, 3 11a nn iwan «^ 
>^ (1. nann). 32, 22 nsaH »nyi* h^-»I know not how to give flattering 
titles. Lam. 4, i4^»JMSa^>rf^ they are unable to touch (cf. Nu. 22, 6). 
Is. 47, i*=6* 1^ i«np» »D»Din m^ (Wright, ii. § S*: Matth. 8, 28 Pesh. 

* Cf. 16, 8^ nay* »3Da *«na »a opn and my leanness riseth up against 
me, that it may answer (or answering) in my face. 24, 14. Ps. 88, 11. 
102, 14, likewise (as Del. remarks) after Dp. Comp. the Arabic usage, 
Wright, ii. § 8 •*• ", and below, p. 244, towards the bottom. 
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such that no man }'^n7 uMAAJ«n2!»* b3i>; Luke 18, 13 joo» |Ld« II 

JuIj', \x^( \i( ^^p 1| I know not how to build, cited by Noldeke, 

Syr. Gratnm, § 267 : but more commonly with f): Hebrew, in such 
cases (except when it throws the two verbs into the sanie tense, Hos. i, 6, 
5, II. 6, 4. 9, 9. Jer. 13, 18), prefers almost invariably the infinitive. 

Peculiar also is the union by "» in Gen. 30, 27 (o). 47, 6 (cf. Job 23, 3 
knew so that I might find him). Ct. 2, 3. Esth. 8, 6 (consec, p. 130). 

164. The secondary predicate is often expressed by a 
short clause consisting of f^J, ^^^ y^, followed by a subst., 
which may be attached to either a subst. or a verb: so for 
instance the phrase "^BDO PS without number ^ Joel i, 6 al. 
(with ] Ps. 104, 25. 105, 34 : cf. 72, 12, Job 5, 9, and \l6^ 29, 
12); Gen. 31, 60. Ex. 21, 11 5^D3 pK, i Ki. 22, i they con- 
tinued three years rrorb)^ p«, Isa. 47, i «B? PS. Hos. 7, 11 
ab pK nniB nji\ Ps. 88, 5 like a man ^"^ p« without strength. 
Pr. 25, 28 n»in pK nyi"iQ TV, Lam. 5, 3 Kt. Job 8, 11. 24, 10 
naked, they walk up and down (Pi'el) t^^^p ""pS without cover- 
ing. 33, 9- 34, 6 (cf. Ps. 69, 5). 24 "^ijn \6 D^^?? P: he 
breaketh in pieces the wi^ty without inquisition; 12, 24 "inn3 
Tn*T Ni? in the pathless waste. 26, 2 ft"fc^b jrtlj the arm without 
strength. 38, 26a ^\m6 pK*6y n^tD»ni?. 2 Sa, 23, 4 a morning 
rfsy fc<7 without clouds (or, idiomatically, a cloudless morning). 
This use of "h^ and vhi however, is confined to poetry, except 
in I Chr. 2, 30. 32 D*i3 ^ MtD^I (Ewald, § 286«). 

Obs. »^aa and «b3 are met with occasionally in prose (as well as 
poetry), but not ]»«a (often in Prov.): j'Mi is, however, more common 
than pM alone. The Chronicler has several times pMb {in the condition 
op no , , ,'^'without), but in a manner peculiar to himself, 

166. In almost all the preceding examples, the circum- 
stantial clause has been appended to the principal sentence ; 
w.e have, however, already met with a few instances in which 
a participial clause was prefixed (§ 161), and we shall soon 

' The S of norm or state, as in mo a ^, etc. : Ewald, § 217^. 
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find that such a position is by no means uncommon, or con- 
fined to the participle alone. 

If we compare a sentence such as i Ki. 13, 20 with one 
like V. 23, we shall at once see that the participial clause 
D'»2P'* Dn in the former is, in position and force, the precise 
counterpart of the adverbial clause '^ v3X ^'VW in the latter ; 
and that like it, it notifies a circumstance strictly subordinate 
to the main narrative, in a manner exactly reproducible in 
Greek by the use of the gen. abs. (LXX iccu iyiprro adruK 
Ka^fi^vwK K.r.X.). The participle as thus used is frequent, 
especially in the historical books : from the analogy of the 
corresponding expressions in the classical languages, it may 
be appropriately termed the participle absolute'^. 

Thus Gen. 42, 35 and it came to pass, D^i?^D DH as they 
were emptying their sacks, that they found etc. 2 Ki. 2, 1 1 
. . . njrn . . . D^sbin XXain ^iTI. 8, 5 LXX avroO e^tfyovfUvov, If 

it is required to express past time, the perfect naturally takes 
the place of the participle : — Gen. 27, 30 and it came to pass, 
apg^_ VT i^3P ?|K Jacob having only just gone out, that Esau 
his brother came in. Josh. 4, 18 1pn3. 2 Ki. 12, 7^. And 
add Gen. 15, 17 n«a B'DB^ NTI, a passage in which the 
perfect makes it evident (quite apart from considerations of 
gender) that '»n"'1 must not be taken closely with dDB^n : rather 
' and it came to pass, the sun having gone dcwn! Compare 
also Gen. 24, 15. 2 Ki. 8, 21 7\y^ rbh Dp Kin '•m*. 20, 4. 
Jer. 37> 13- i Chr. 15, 29. 

Obs. It should, however, be noted that in several of the passages last 
cited, the accents closely unite ^nn to the word following, so that at 
least by the punctuators they were probably understood differently: thus 
Gen. 34, 15 «iri-»n»i. 2 Ki. 8, 21 (like naia »n>i Gen. 4, 17). 20, 4 
and Isaiah was — he had not gone out etc. (cf Isa. 23, 7 and there were 
thy choicest valleys — ^they were filled with chariots). Cf. § 121. Obs, 2. 



^ Cf. p. 147 note, and § 126. 

^ In the parallel, 2 Chr. 31,9 Min is omitted, and the passage can only 
be naturally understood according to § 135. 5. 
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The analogous construction in the future is found Josh. 
22, 18. I Ki. i8y i2» 

lee. In the passages cited the participle clearly consti- 
tutes a circumstantial clause. The instances in which no 
•»n^ precedes, such as i Ki. 14, 17 HD nyani n^3 KNT, or Gen. 

44» 3 ^^t ^''^^J^ill "'^^ ^^^^ stand upon a different footing. 
Here the temporal clause is no longer subordinate to the 
main description ps|n no;! PlNba NTI) : it is paralUl to it, 
and f(?-ordinate. As a rule, it is true, a time-determination 
takes a secondary position ; but where it is desired to confer 
some additional vividness upon the description, instead of 
being treated as a passing detail, it is made a prominent and 
independent feature in the picture. 

167. In fact, it may be observed, even in the classical 
languages, that time-determinations do not always occupy 
a subordinate position: in graphic or elevated writing par- 
ticularly they are often placed on one and the same level 
with the rest of the narrative. A few instances are worth 
citing: — II. xix. 1-3. Dem. de cor, § 218 6cnr€/>a \iAv yap ^p, ^k( 

8* dyyiXXcuv rty ins rovg irpvTdv€is a>s 'EXarcia KarttkfjTrrai' how 

much fuller and richer the picture, than if the orator had 
simply said, eoTrepas yap fjK€v dyyiWmv tis ic.t.X., or employed 

a word like (irtibri ! Soph. Phil. 354 ff. ^v 8' ^fmp rfbrj bevrepov 
irXcovri fxoi Kdy^ irtKphv S/yetoy ovpia TrXarg Kai^yd/ii/v. Thuc. 
i. 50* 6 ^di; d* ?fv oyjre Ka\ iirtrrawviaro avrois m €s cVtTrXovv Kai 01 
KopivBioi €§ajrivr}s irpvp.vav (Kpovotrro* iv. 69. 3. Hdt. iii. 1 08 end. 
iv. 181. 5 p-tfoj^fipurj T€ cWi, Kai TO Kapra yiyvtrai yjn}xp6vy 'it is 

noon, and the water becomes quite cold.' 6 irapipxovrai tc 
fUfrai vvKT€s Ka\ yjntx^'''^*' M^XP* ^^ V^' ^^v* xliii. 4 ' vixdum ad 
consulem se» pervenisse, ef audisse oppidum expugnatum' etc. 
Verg. Georg. ii. 80 Conington, * nee longum tempus, <?/ ingens 
Exiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos.' Aen. iii. 9 and 
often. 

les. But it will still, perhaps, be asked. If this be all, why 
the peculiar form assumed in the passages in question, which 

p 
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in others becomes even more striking still, as i Sa. 9, 1 1 ^ 
^K^ TOni , . , XSO^ TOH ? why, if nothing more was intended 
by the writer, was he not satisfied with the more simple and 
obvious form ^^^!1 . . . vy^*! ? (cf. § 149 «.) The answer is 
evident Such a form, being wholly devoid of emphasis, 
would not have suited his purpose. He wishes to mark as 
vividly as he can the time at which a given event took place, 
with reference to another event. In order to do this, he makes 
the latter prominent, by elevating it from the lower position 
it commonly holds, and causing it to confront the former as 
conspicuously and decidedly as the language will permit. In 
the passages from the Iliad and Demosthenes this antithetical 
relation is indicated by the fiev , . . dc.* in Hebrew it can only 
be expressed by the position of the two subjects — both, con- 
trary to the usual custom (at least with nouns) by which the 
verb stands first, being placed in the foreground. Thus in 
no "^yjni HM N^T two actions belonging to different subjects, 
in 1NVD XMOixW D"'^y \KCi\\ two actions of the sanu subject are 
thrown into strong contrast with each other : and the special 
relation which they are intended to bear to one another is 
made keenly palpable. 

169, We may now collect the principal passages in which 
this very idiomatic and forcible construction is employed : — 
Gen. 38, 25 nn^Kf K^^1 nK;pD Wn she was being brought forth, 
when she sent etc. (A.V. ' when she was brought forth, she 
sent,' which though expressing the general sense of the ori- 
ginal, does not bring before the mind, with equal clearness, 
the picture nKSID Nin, upon which the writer dwells). Jud. 
18, 3 'ai r\'^'::i%\ nom nans Vi'l Dy ntDn; and with a change of 
subject, 19, II. I Sa. 20, 36 HT wm p "ipn. ^ Sa. 20, 8. 
I Ki. 14, 17. 2 Ki. 2, 23. 4, 5*. 



^ Cf. Hdt. iii. 7^* 2 Iv tc d^ r$ dSf) fc^ap (ttcCxovtcs kylvovro, Kal rd' 
wtpl nprf^affma y(yov6ra ctrw^dvovro. 

* What are we to do with 10, 12 f, »so «"inn . . . D»]^*»n ipy n»3 «in, 
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We find liy in the first clause, Gen. 29, 9 ^ni1 n:i*7D \T\\^ 
nwi he was still speaking, when Rachel entered in. Nu. 1 1, 33 
(hence, only varied in expression, Ps. 78, 30 f.: cf. m form 
also Job 8, 12 . . . ^3b!ji . . . \sy\i). i Ki. i, 22. 42 (cf. of future 
time V, 14). 2 Ki. 6, 33. Dan. 9, 20 f.; and nam in the second 
clause. I Sa. 9, 14 DDfcnpi^ K?^ i>K1tDB^ n^ni .* . . D^^n TOH. 
i7> 23. Job I, i8*>-i9. 

If the sense demands it, a perfect may of course stand in 
the first clause: — Gen. 19, 23 myv K3 Olh pNH !?y Ky» BnDW. 
44, 3. 4 "^OK ^DVI ^^^ on they had gone out of the city, and 
(or when) Joseph said. Jud. 3, 24 IKn m^jn «y wm now A? 
had gone out, when his servants came in. 15, 14 *iy N3 Nin 

vitnpi> ijrnn o^ne^^ai ^ni). i8, 22. 20, 39 f. 2 Sa. 2, 24 al.; 

cf. also Gen. 7, 6, 19, 4. 24, 45, and above, § 128^ 



where the pronoun followed by the subject to which it refers is un- 
paralleled? I venture to think that for Minn we ought to read Mim : 
the chapge is very slight, and would bring the passage into complete 
conformity with Jud. i8, 3. i Sa. 9, 11 etc. 

^ Ewald adds Jud. 7, 19. 2 Sa. 11, 4, in both places neglecting the 
cUhnach, and supposing the second clause to be introduced exception- 
ally by o. Of 3 Sam., also, he says, 'das part, dem sinne nach beinahe 
schon einem part, perf. im Griechischen entspricht : ' but if the author 
had intended to convey such an idea of past time, he would assuredly 
have written na^ «»rii nnwoTDQ rn^^linri M»rr. nwipno N»ni can 
only be rendered ' as (or while) she purified herself from her unclean- 
ness : * compare the writer*s note ad he. 

From § 161 Obs. 2 it will be plain that the idiomatic equivalent of 
ca2 iXiBofidkow rhv ^rifparov iinKa\ovfi€voy is Mini 'ddtim ibpon 
H-y'p: so Luke 4, i «bo Hini (after p^n p). 35 noi«o iVynn h^j 
($ 163). Compare the renderings in Delitzsch*s version. 
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APPENDIX II. 
On the Use of the Jussive Form. 

170. The use of the modal forms in Hebrew, particularly 
of the jussive, presents great difficulties to the grammarian. 
These difficulties would certainly in great measure vanish, if 
it could be legitimately supposed that the modal forms were 
destitute of any special significance, being assumed for 
' euphony ' or as * poetical licences ' etc., or (in the case of 
the cohortative -ah) being merely 'paragogic;' that, conse- 
quently, their presence might be disregarded, and the tenses 
translated, if need be, in the manner of mere imperfects. 
But the multitude of instances occurring in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which the meaning of these forms is clear and 
unambiguous, forbids such a supposition, — at least unless we 
are prepared to shew that a particular author wrote incor- 
rectly, or adopted some local style, or else that he lived 
during a period at which the forms in question had lost^ 
their customary significance. We are seldom in a position 
which enables us to do this : the result is, that grammarians 
have been driven sometimes to the adoption of strange ex- 
pedients in order to overcome the disagreement existing 
between the meaning apparently forced upon them by the 
form, and that which the context seems to demand. 

171. Before proceeding further, however, it will be desira- 
ble to give a synopsis of the passages in which the difficulty 

^ The same suggestion is made by Olshausen, § 257% p. 571 : the 
forms in question, however, occur frequently in passages which are not 
so late as to make such a supposition probable. 
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is most seriously felt, including a few which, though they have 
been cited elsewhere^, are still worth some reconsideration. 
Ex. 22, 14 E^^«-^j;?: "3. Lev. 15, 24 ^r\r\\ Dt. 32, 8 3r. 18 

Tn. isa. 12, 1 nyj. 27, 5 ptn: ^K. 42, 6 ptnK], 63, 3 n. Ez. 
14, 7 i'sfl. Hos. 6, I T. II, 4 oe^l. Joel 2, 20 ^h\. Mic. 3, 4 

■>?!id:i. zeph. 2, 13 Db;i . . . Oil. Ps. II, 6 -199:. 12, 4 nn?:. 

25, 9 TIT. 47, 4 ■'^T- 58, 5 «39«-. 68, i^'h^. 85, 14 

Dfc^^l. Pr. 12, 26 inj. 15, 25 3ri. Job 13, 27 D!?ri1. 15, 33 

^if^.^i7,2|bri...l. 18, 9 ptn:. 12 w. 2o,23nt?»!l...w. 
26 in;. 28 hf„ 23, 9 nnx fc^iji. n :»« t^i^i. 24, 14 ^^^ . -i. 
25Db;v 27,8^1;?. 22#:i. 33,11^0^. 21 W. 27nyj. 

34,29'>nD!1. 37 nn^. 36,i4nbn. j^hf\. 38,24rP:. 39,26 

n">?«;. 40, 19 ^\\ Lam. 3, 50 K^l P|^p?^: n». Qoh. 12, 7 
3fc^,V Dan. 8, 12 Tl.bfni. n, 4 j^Pipl. 10 and 28 atrjl.. 16 

fcT?!l. i7^'?^l. i8andi9l?^1. 25"»S;i. 3o|3J]; occasionally 
also after K7 (§ 50 o, (?3j.). 

172. The passages here collected are in many ways very 
dissimilar; and the reader should examine each separately 
by itself. In some, for instance, there is no reason why the 
verbs should not be understood strictly as jussives : so Zeph. 
2, 13 (§ 50). Ps. II, 6. 12, 4 (where there is nothing to 
suggest a historical reference, above, § 84), Others, as 
Lev. 15. Ez. 14 (who separates himself M«/ he should cherish 
his idols in his heart). Lam. 3, 50. Job 24, 25, in all of which 
the infin. with 7 might be substituted for the jussive and \ 
without appreciable alteration in sense (cf. § 64, and Job 9, 33 
where, as Del. remarks, HK^ is equivalent in meaning to 
JT^B^). may be referred to § 62. The difficulty lies rather 
with those which, as itm seems, involve merely the statement 
of a fact, and in which, therefore, the verb is jussive in form 
only, and not in meaning. One solution here proposed is 
that '1 is omitted, or replaced by ^. This is adopted by Ewald, 

^ Cf. Sh 500, 58, 84. 131 Obs,, 155 Obs. 
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§§ 233*, 343^ and Dillmann (on Job 33, 21), and is extended 
by Hitzig (see his notes on Ps. 8, 7. 11, 6 etc.) so as to 
include even cases like Ps. 58, 5 (for DDK'1, •! being the 
continuation of the attributive tjnn : cf. § 76 o), and 68, 
15 ('1 following a time-determination, according to § 127/3). 
BSttcher, on the other hand, adhering to the idea of a real 
jussive, ii. p. 183, goes so far as to affirm that this mood may 
express * das tibel empfundene muss des fremden Eigenwillcns 
Ij. xiii. 27. xxxiii. 11. xxiv. 14. xxxiv. 37 :' but how such a 
reversal of its ordinary meaning is possible, it is as difficult 
to comprehend as in the case of the cohortative, §§ 51-53. 
The former solution is doubtless correct in principle, at least 
so far as regards the omission of '1, though it is somewhat far- 
fetched to have recourse to it for Ps. 58 and 68 ; its truth has 
been already recognized, § 83, and it only remains to enquire 
whether any more specific ground can be alleged for the choice 
of the apocopated form in preference to the ordinary imperfect. 
173. It may be observed in most of the instances in 
question that the abbreviated form stands at the heginmng of 
a clause. Now this is just the position that w^ould be occupied 
by the same form if it were preceded by '1 : it seems allowable 
therefore to suppose that (e.g.) Dfe'J was retained primarily as 
a reminiscence of the normal 0??J1. At the same time, from 
the manner in which it was used with •}, the shorter form 
must have become strongly associated with the idea of a 
connexion with what precedes; and the desire to preserve 
some expression of this suggests itself as another motive 
contributing probably towards its retention. But, when it 
stands later in the sentence, where *! would be out of place, 
and where it was no longer the Hebrew custom to give 
formal expression to that connexion, the impf. appears in its 
usual form: e.g. Job 13, 27 D'^OIj but 23, 6 Dfc'J; 18, 9 pJH'', 
but 8, 15 P'^trP; 34, 29 "^riD^I, but CpK'^ Wm, the connexion 
with 1 being broken by the emphatic Nin. This explanation 
may be accepted as satisfactory for those cases in which the 
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shorter form is found without a preceding ) (§ 84 jS) ' : in other 
words, pjtn!, for instance (Job 18, 9), may be regarded as a 
poetical abbreviation of PSp. : but even then, we must beware 
of applying it to cases where the reference is to the future, or 
where for any other reason •! could not have stood (e.g. Job 
24, 25, where evidently Dfe'Jl could not follow ^J^D^ ^D)* 

174. On the other hand, where the shorter form occurs, 
preceded by ] (§84 a), it must be admitted to be doubtful 
whether the punctuation represents a genuine tradition, and 
whether '1 (or ] with the indicative mood) should not be 
restored. The preference for 1 (p. 98 tof) must be attributed, 
it is probable, not to the original authors, but to the punc- 
tuators. In some cases the punctuators have apparently 
followed a false analogy, in others they seem to have been 
guided by a false exegesis. The frequent use of the jussive 
form (as a voluntative) with \ appears to have led the Mas- 
sorites (who probably had an imperfect sense of the true 
force of the jussive form) to adopt mechanically the same 
punctuation for cases to which it was not properly applicable. 
Thus in Pr. 15, 25 we should in all probability vocalize 3S^1, 

in Job 13, 27 Dfc^ni (or Dfc'ni)^ 15, 33 Tjbfy. 20, 23 notpn 

(unless ">9D! . . . ^"Jj may be referred to § 152). 27, 22 ^?^^^,, 
34, 37 ^"Jvl- In Ps. 85, 14 ^ Mic. 3, 4. Job 34, 29. Qoh. 12, 7 
the defectiva scriptio has most probably occasioned the in- 
correct vocalization; and we shall hardly be wrong in 
reading Dfe^^l, "^nW, y^^ (cf. b n^t5?n . . . 'i)\ Elsewhere the 

* As Ps. 35, 9. 47, 4. Job 18, 9. 12. 20, 23 ^n\ 26. 28. 33, II. 21. 27. 
Hos. 6, I. In several of these cases the form is part of the consonantal 
text, and does not depend merely on the punctuation. But Pr. 12, 26 
(where n would be out of place) we ought no doubt to punctuate (with 
Hitz., Strack)-in;, probably also (with Del. as well) ^nyno (*spieth 
out his pasture '). 

' Comp. Dillmann, Hiob (ed. 2), 1891, ad loc. 

* The jussive sense, suggested § 58, seems hardly probable here. 

* Qoh. 10, 20. 12, 4 the ordinary vocalization i»3*, D^pn is preferable 
grammatically to the Massoretic reading (Baer) i>3:, D^pn. 
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anomaly appears to be due to false exegesis. Thus Isa. 12, r 
^yj followed by OOHin^ can hardly be translated except as a 
prayer (cf. 55, 7. Jud. 7, 3. Ps. 71, 21), and this, no doubt, 
is the sense intended by the punctuation (comp. the fut. of 
the Targ.^); \kit past sense, which the context requires, would 
seem to call for OOruJni (cf. Ps. 90, 3 nofctal . . . 3B^ri). 42, 6 is 
analogous to Hos. 11, 4 : in both these passages the vocaliza- 
tion with \ commends itself, as that intended by the original 
authors (followed in Hosea by a bare impf., as Jer. 15, 6, 
§ 163 Obs,)\ And Isa. 63, 3 V] is almost certainly a mis- 
punctuation for )^' (observe the following perfect, '»n7WK), 
originating in the two preceding verbs being referred incor- 
rectly to the future*. So Dan. 8, 12 ^i^^\. 

Obs» Ps. 58, 5 a sense of the connexion between the relative clause 
and its antecedent may perhaps, through an indistinctly felt analogy 
with the connexion expressed by o, have determined the punctuation 
D'DM^: Dt. 3a, 8. Ps. 68, 15 the original vocalization was probably 
1^2 » 11^^ ?• The same may be supposed to have been the case with the 
four instances after «^ (§ 500, Obs.)\ while in 2 Sa. 18, 14 the use of 
the cohort. nbm« may be accounted for by the preceding «b having 
been viewed as specially negativing p. And Job 27, 8 it is probable 
(provided the text be otherwise correct) that we should punctuate, 
as Dillm. (ed. 2) suggests, btt?^ or b^,\ 

175. Of the remaining passages, Isa. 27, 5 receives light 

' With Isa. 42, 6 comp. Xhtpast tenses in the parallel 49, 2. 

* So Cheyne (crit. note), Dillm., R. V. (and of course, correspond- 
ingly, D3m«1, DDO"4«1, W. 5. 6 TD*JM1» DOin«N;, etc.). 

* *In order to preclude the supposition that the deliverance was 
already past,' Luzzatto, as cited by G. F. Moore, Theol. Lit.-zeitung^ 
1887, col. 292 (* Edom' being interpreted by Jewish exegesis of Rome, 
or, more generally, of the imperial Christian power). Probably, also, 
in several of the other passages cited § 84 a the original vocalization 
was with waw consec. Comp. Moore, I.e., who observes that in Isa. 
51,2 this is the sense expressed by the older Jewish tradition, as repre- 
sented by LXX and Targ., but that the intention of the punctuation, on 
the contrary, is to interpret the verbs (incorrectly) as futures (hence 
in3i«i tn:>i3tf,i instead of Vi). So 48, 3* we should expect naturally 
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from an Arabic idiom \ * or else let him take hold of my strong- 
hold '='««/fjj he take hold' (Germ. *es set denn dass man 
meinen schuz ergriffe'); Dt. 32, 1 8 ^{^n must of course come 
from njB' (like ^nj from iTn): as, however, the Semitic lan- 
guages know only HK^J and nw (=14^ Qor. 51, 11) in the 
sense oi forget^ it is probable that the text is incorrect, and 
that we should, with Olsh. p. 511 and Aug. Milller, restore 
n|^n. Job 17, 2 is doubtless ^ so that mine eye resteth * (§62), 
which from the connexion is equivalent to * and my eye must 
rest :^ 23, 9. 11. 24, 14 appear to be isolated examples of 
tmesis (cf. § 85); 36, 14, see § 64 Ohs, or § 84 ^; Ex. 22, 4 
and Job 39, 26 the shorter form may have been chosen by 
the punctuators on account of the maqqeph following®; and 
Job 40, 19 (if the text be sound') A. V. is probably sub- 

D3^'o««5 (cf. '^ n3«anj), 57, 17 in3«i and r)»p«j (so Dillm.): on 
43, 28 see p. 70 note. For oa^OMi Ps. 18, 38 the parallel text 2 Sa. 22, 
38 has Di^D«}M'f (as it has in v, 39 impfif. with waw consec. for the 
impflf. dotivS^To;; of Ps. 18) : bnt here, probably, the more graphic, fre- 
quentative sense expressed by the text of Ps. 18, is in both verses 
original (cf. 38'*. 39* ^. 40^). Elsewhere, also, it is sometimes difficult 
not to suspect the existing text to be incorrectly vocalized: Job 3, 11, 
for instance, »i3Mn would by analogy be »ia«^ (c£ Gen. 31, 27. Jer. 20, 
17 : § 74a), and v. 13 Bip«?«] would be TDip««i (cf. Ex. 9, 15: § 141). 
And one wonders why the punctuation of i is not uniform in {e.g.) Ps. 
104, 32^ Job 5, i8». 12, I5»»^ and Job 14, 10. 20». 33, 26. So, § 153. 
3, it may be doubted whether the explanation of the jussive is not in some 
cases artificial, and whether we should not read Is. 41 M*iM^, Ps. 104 
^•7*1 (§ 84/3). Pr. 27, 17, as pointed, can hardly be taken except as an 
adnumition (Del., Nowack) : the affirmative rend. (cf. R. V.) implies in a 
in' (or in», sc. inen), and in b in». 

* Where, however, the subjunctive mood is employed (c£ for a 
similar variation, p. 67 ».) : Ewald, § 629 ; Wright, ii. § 15 (6), * I will 

certainty kill the unbeliever 1LJ1> •! unless he become a Muslim.* 

• On the (false) analogy of ^a"pm»l, ?i^"i|ni etc. (cf. Olsh. p. 570). 
Otherwise Konig i. 275 (one of the traces of the older formation of 
Hifil with fere instead of hireq). 

' The LXX have here ir€iroirjiAivw iyKaraircu(€<f$ai inrd rwr dyy4Koay 
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stantially correct, lit. * let him that made him bring his sword 
nigh to him I' (for none else can do so.) 

Obs. Joel 2, 20 b»ni is extremely difficult : the reference being clearly 
to the future, 1 cannot be regarded as a substitute for o : the form must, 
therefore, be that of a real jussive, but this, afur the previotts nSyi 
1TDM3, whether it be rendered and let . , . or that . . . mayy seems un- 
suited to the context. We are almost constrained to suspect an error in 
the reading; though the excision ofltDMS nb^^iasa gloss, proposed by 
Merx, perhaps weakens the latter part of the v. too much to be prob- 
able. In Dan. 11 (where, for the same reason, 1 cannot be in place 
of o), in so far as the instances may not be presumed to depend, like 
8, 12 (§ 174), upon a false punctuation, we may be content to suppose 
that the mood was used without any recollecti6n of its distinctive signi- 
fication^ It is strange that Dr. Pusey {Daniel, ed. 2, p. 591) should have 
accepted Ewald's classification, § 343^ as satisfactory. A distinction 
ought obviously to be made between such cases as Isa. 19, 20. Ez. 33, 
31, where the verb after 1 is the simple imperfect, and those like Joel 
2, 20, where it is jussive : the former, though less usual, present no real 
difficulty (see § 134), it is the latter which embarrass us. Dr. Pusey 
says, ' the condensation of this idiom, the use of the apocopated form, 
with the simple and, shews there is great emphasis in it : * but by what 
process can a wish or command, such as we know to be signified by the 
apocopated imperfect, be transformed into a mere expression of em- 
phasis? Certainly the jussive, like the imperative, is sometimes employed 
in a rhetorical style with brilliancy and effect ; but then, as we saw 
§§ 56-58, it retains its rightful force, and, in fact, would not be effective 
unless it did retain it : in the instances alleged, however, its proper 
meaning is taken from it, and a different meaning, incompatible with, 
and not derivable from, the meaning borne elsewhere, is substituted in 
its place. Such a substitution is contrary to all analogy or probability ; 
and it is preferable to acquiesce in a solution which is in agreement with 
a known principle of language. 

avroO, which points to a reading S'L pntof? '^tojn 'which is made (for 
Him) to play with him ' (cf. Ps. 104, 26, as understood by Ew., Hitz., 
Kay, Cheyne, and R.V. marg,) for lann iDa» "itoyn, which is possibly 
right : observe that the difference in the ductus litterarum is slight. 

^ The Hebrew of the book of Daniel is late ; and in other respects 
also the syntax of ch. 1 1 is much inferior to that of the usual prophetic 
style. 
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On Arabic as Illustrative of Hebrew^. 

176. In few departments of knowledge has the * compara- 
tive ' method of enquiry been more fruitful of valuable and 
interesting results than in the investigation of the phenomena 
presented by language. What that method is, and, at least 
in so far as regards the Aryan languages, what some of the 
more important of the results alluded to are, will be familiar 
to most English readers from the well-known volumes of 
Professor Max Mliller, or the more recent work of Professor 
Sayce, in which the principles of Comparative Philology are 
at once lucidly set forth and abundantly illustrated. A general 
acquaintance may, therefore, be presupposed with the char- 
acter, for example, of the cumulative evidence by which the 

^ The following appendix (of which the substance appeared first in 
1874) is now, strictly speaking, superseded by the late Dr. Wright's 
admirable Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages (1890). It has, nevertheless, been deemed expedient to retain 
it, in the hope that it may prove serviceable to some who have not 
access to Dr. Wright's more comprehensive volume. Two other works 
in which particular departments of the same subject may be studied, 
are (i) P. de Lagarde, Uebersicht iiber die im Aramdischeny AraHschen 
und Hebrdischen iibliche Bildung der Nomina (1889), and (2) J. Barth, 
Die Nominalbildung in den Semitischen Sprachen (1889, 1891): cf. 
Aug. Miiller, ZDMG, 1891, pp. 221-238. Very valuable contributions 
to the same subject are also to be found in Noldeke's Manddische 
GrammcUiky and in the same author's articles and reviews in the ZDMG. 
(and elsewhere), e.g. ZDMG. 1883, p. 525 ff. (on verbs ^"y in Hebrew), 
1884, p. 407 flf. (the terminations of the Semitic perfect), 1886, p. 718 ff. 
(on Friedr. Delitzsch's Prolegomena)^ etc. 
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direct or collateral genealogical relationship, subsisting be- 
tween the languages belonging to a given family, may be 
established, with the nature of the successive modifications 
a language may undergo, with the laws which regulate the 
particular and distinctive form assumed in each by the same 
word, and with the mutual illustration which languages thus 
allied afford of one another. 

177. The same method is, however, no less applicable 
to the Semitic family of speech than to the Aryan* A merely 
superficial comparison of the vocabulary and accidence — to 
say nothing of the syntax — is sufficient to reveal the fact 
that all the Semitic languages are intimately connected with 
one another, and that the nations speaking them must, at 
some period or other, have dwelt together in a common 
home^: more accurate and systematic research shews that 
none of them can lay claim to exclusive priority above the 
rest, as being the one from which the others are derived (in 
the same manner, for instance, as the Romance languages 
are derived from Latin), but that they are the descendants 
of a deceased ancestor, whose most prominent characteristics, 
though with different degrees of clearness and purity, they 
all still reflect. Each after its separation from the parent 
stock pursued a path of its own, some, as it would seem, 
through long years preserving almost intact many of the 
features they originally possessed ; others, on the contrary, 
lopping these off, or else assimilating them, with greater or 
less rapidity. It is just in virtue of this uneven development 
of language, just in virtue of the fact that what is mutilated 
and obscured in one language is frequently in another lan- 
guage of the same family retained in a relatively unimpaired 
condition, and transmitted so into historical times, that the 



^ On theories respecting the probable locality of this common home, 
comp. Noldeke in the Encycl. Britannica (ed. 9), art. * Semitic Lan- 
guages,' vol. xxi. p. 643, and Wright, Compar, Gramm. ch. i, p. 5 ff. 
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explanation of one by the other is still possible, even when 
the relationship lies no longer in a direct line. 

178. Are there, it will be asked, any principles, analogous 
to those embodied in * Grimm's Law,' regulating the inter- 
change of consonants between the different Semitic languages? 
'Comparative philology/ writes Professor Sayce^, *is based 
on the recognition that the same word will be represented by 
different combinations of sounds in a group of allied dialects 
or languages, and that each combination will be governed 
by a fixed phonetic law. An English h, for example, will 
answer to a Greek and Latin k, an English / to a German 
and a Sanskrit d. When once a sound is given in a lan- 
guage, we may know the sounds which must correspond to it 
in the cognate languages. Now and then, of course, subor- 
dinate laws will interfere with the working of the general 
law: but unless such an interference can be proved, we must 
never disregard the general law for the sake of an etymologi- 
cal comparison, however tempting. ... The laws of phonology 
are as undeviating in their action as the laws of physical 
science, and where the spelling does not mislead us will 
display themselves in every word of genuine growth. Even 
the vowels cannot be changed and shifted arbitrarily.' It 
follows that the laws of this kind, operative in the Semitic 
languages, must be determined, if the true relations subsisting 
between those languages are to be ascertained, and reckless 
etymologizing avoided. When this has been done, we are 
in a position, for example, to test the value of a proposed 
derivation, and may even be able to fix the relationship of an 
outlying form, as when Lagarde completes the identification, 
suggested by J. D. Michaelis in 1792, of Pl'»yv^ 

* Introduction to the Science of Language (1880), i. p. 303 f. 

' Admirable as the work of Gesenius in his Thesaurus is, the stage 
which the comparative study of the Semitic languages had reached in 
the author's lifetime did not always permit him to make his etymological 
notices fully adequate ; and in his treatment of roots, the expressions 
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A scientific comparison of the Semitic languages, based 
upon the necessary systematic classification of the phonetic 
phenomena presented by them, must be sought in special 
treatises, such as those named at the beginning of the chapter 
(p. 219). Two or three illustrations of the results gained by 
the comparative study of these languages may, however, be 
given here. Thus the following specimen-lists exhibit, in a 
tabular form, some important and clearly-established laws, 
analogous in character to 'Grimm's law' in the Aryan 
languages : the first is derived chiefly from Lagarde, Semitica 
I (G5tt. 1878), pp. 22-27, and shews that when Heb, if z:^ Aram, 
y, the Arabic equivalent is j^\ The meaning of this equation 
of course is, that the sound with which the words cited were 
originally pronounced by the common ancestors of the Arabs, 
the Arameans, and the Hebrews, in their common home, 
was gradually modified, after different families or tribes had 
separated from the common stock, and acquired independent 
existence, until it was finally fixed to \^ in Arabic, y in 
Hebrew, and y in Aramaic*. 

(i) In 'Anlaut:* 
y^^ a species of lizard = 3y Lev. 11, 29 



used by him, especially the phrase vicina radix^ may sometimes tempt 
the reader to confuse what ought to be kept distinct. The interchange 
of allied sounds in different dialects must, however, be distinguished 
from the use of allied sounds — or groups of sounds — ^to express cdlied 
ideas in the same dialect : e.g. a harder or softer palatal or dental, as 
IJID and *^DD, aio and "fDD, u:i and ^2?p, D33 and 132. These instances 
shew further how in a language particular sounds go together and 
determine each other : 'u, 'sp,'D3, for example, but not 'sa. So in 
Mandaic 'iDp becomes regularly 'ma ; 'tDD becomes 'to 2?. 

^ And in Ethiopic (if the corresponding word is in use) 0. 

' Words borrowed in historical times, by one dialect from another, 
naturally do not come within the operation of the law ; see some exam- 
ples in the foot-notes. 
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1^ to gather in = "^?? Gen, 41, 49 = l^ci!:^^ corn, 

bundles \dense. 

-15 to guard, hold « t33V Ruth 2,14 « ? ^.2^^^ he close, 

dl*-^ -pnv « t-^ (for •^*-^). 

J!i /(£? ^ar«z « "»iy be hostile^ - "^^ adversary 

"»5f adversary (Dan. 4, 16*). 

ijli (?w ^/zc;(? 2e;im « niy i Sa. 1,6 » jl'^ i Sa. i, 6, 

* *  * --^ol - IwcLsL «;(?(?/. 

JU Qor. 9, 1 19 = py « uxaiL, p? (Isa, 49, 
^ 20 Targ.). 

'^\Ji lotus -D''5>«y Job 40, - )!U« jSarof. 

21 f. 

Where there is already y in the root, Syriac avoids the 
double guttural by substituting /: — 

^ -y^?f »l^r(Targ.y^»). 

£ili =5^1?? -Ut^oV (Targ. 



^ 4yfli?»a - D^Vb? - UstT Sir. 13, i8. 

Ubr-^ III duplicavit, « [^wT » Ji:^/' diw3/^, Isa. 

Qor. 2, 263 ; uJjL^ 38, 6 1 40, 2. 

* * * ^r\'^'yt hornet - »n^V?« Ex. 23,28 Ps.- 

Jon. (Kn^xny Onq.). 

* The rtf^/j, not the particular word or form cited, are compared. 
' Noldeke, Mand. Gramm. p. 43. 

' But lis to bind^j^ = Aram, "ins, one of the many examples of 
roots distinct in Arabic, but confused in Hebrew. See below, p. 230 f., 
as well as several of the following foot-notes. 

* Unless I am mistaken, not found elsewhere in Aramaic, except (if 
the text be correct) as a borrowed word in the late Hebrew of Ps. 139 
(v. ao). On I Sa. a8, 16 see the writer's note ad loc, 

* Eth. fly^Cs 

* Low, Aramaische Pfianzennamen (1881), p. 275 f. 

' Whence r]*»S Gen. 24,65, properly, as Lagarde shews, some square 
garment The adv. b^^JA*^/ occurs 2 Cor. i, 15. 
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(2) In * Inlaut ; ' 



T T 



LtfT nituti^ emicuit^ \ - **2P 

cdMs io go forth j 
iil deposuit « J^y 

J^, *dl! 3(?j^m -IJffi 

(3) In * Auslaut : ' 



l:il, K^^ (of plants 
springing /orth\ 



* * * 






ovum 



I vv 

-p-i 

-po* 



-m(forU:^,)JU.)'. 

""•jiGu*, von £x. 12, 

34- 39- 
» -^i Gen. 29, 2 Targ. 
and Pesh* 

•= ^ Isa. 36, 6. 



^jl aeger/uil 

« « « 

,^^ divulsit 

^_^flli prehensii 

And with avoidance of the double guttural : — 
^j^i- contigii - »   ^^^h] (Targ. jng). 

concussit « J^no  ^-^^ (^or ^ft-ioo)'. 



o agiiavit (lac). 

* (^Z' Isa. 59, 5 
for lypn). 

" » to fix. 



^ Comp. nos, in Syriac spUnduit (juoo ««drai^(r/ia, Heb. i, 3), 
bnt in Heb. and the Aramaic of the 1zx^m&^ germinamt. See also 
Ges. Thes. p. 56*. 

« Cf. Hoflfmann, ZDMG, 1878, p. 753. 

' And, as a borrowed Aramaism, in the late Ps. 139 (v. 3). (The 
Hebrew verb yni, Lev. 18, 23. 19, 19. ao, 16, unless it can be supposed 
to be a technical loan-word — cf. the Afel in Aramaic (Gen. 36, 34 
Ps.-Jon.) — mnst have a different origin.) 

* Job 16, 3. I Ki. a, 8. Mic. a, 10. 

» Noldeke, ZDMG, 1878, p. 406. • Noldeke, I.e. 

^ y no and khd (Isa. 55, 3. Ps. 98, 8 f)3i»no'; Ez. 35,6 TlMnop^) 
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Instances, however, also occur of the series u^ « J^ - 1 ; as 
M*, IDV, t^%; ^J^, )*BJ, JLi: and *;X* occurs by the 
side of ^9/, .Jto^* beside ^^^^aa^*, «i (Ps. 74, 14 for n^nn) 

beside "^K Examples of the frequent jj^ =» J' = * need not 
be given. 

Another series is U - j{ = }* : thus — 

(i) ^ dorcas - U^, ^^ 2 Sa. i, = ^?f . 

24, 57: cf^li consptcuus, 34, 16 

«A^(A^rDt. ir, -W 
4) 

^ - yi>lp Gen. 32, 32 - Vb^ to halt. 

Onq. and Ps.-Jon. 
lU* to oppress » y>^y D^D -   » * 

J^iLk to break up^ - ^1:^^ sustulit = }J?y Isa. 33, 20. 

move quartersy Qoi*. 16, 82 

will therefore be the same word, the former being the genuine Hebrew 
form, the latter of Aramaic origin ; but passing into Hebrew by differ- 
ent channels, they acquired different significations, as in English bench 
and bank, ditch and dyke^ channel and canal, etc. (see further illustra- 
tions in Max MUller^s Lectures on the Science of Language, second 
series, Lect. vi (ed. 1891, p. 335 ff.). 

* Disputed by G. Hoffmann, ZDMG, 1878, p. 76a, on account of the 
meaning. See, however, Payne Smith, Thes, Syr,, col. 2996. 

* But '23 delight, ornament, is from Vn2:f = )id* « lli to be in- 
clined towards, 

' S^TD Neh. 3, 15 is an Aramaism : see i Ki. 6, 9. 7, 3 Pesh. And 'jSs 

tinnivit — ^^J^» = J^. 

* The Heb. Db2^>» Aram. Hobs is from -v/d^s — Arab. ILi to cut 
off or out (Noldeke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 733). 11^ image (compared in 
my former edition) appears to be a loan-word from the Aram.. MO^S : 
see Sig. Fninkel, Dit Aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, 1886, 
p. 373. 

Q 
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^ nail - )U^ o pSyi. 

(2) JlE /<? 3^ j/r^«^, - * » « - Q??V> ^^^'*- 

jlJ?^ ^«^^/y, Qor. 2, 256 
^ 3^w - \A\^^ thigh. Gen. « Q3f^; 

32,32. Nu. 5, 2ial. 

^paj inspexit « "^^^^ /c? keep , observe = "»JfJ*. 

(3) ki». 3^ attentive to - ^-a&m assiduous - ^90'' 

»  » * j{oif - Y^, 

\asr^ monuit « ^T, * TPJ- 

k5 = 0^2 Dan. 2, 35 = ri\ 

A third not less important series (passing by j » 1 « f) is 
i « ? = T :— 



* But niDS Wn/ — j^r, prob. from Vjil> /^ whistle (said esp. of a 
bird). And 7i^'*t^ gurlanJ (Isa. 28, 5) is from VJjC^ to plait or ^r^M^ 
(the corresponding word in Arabic s^^^ signifies a plait of hair), 

* But DS y /<? f/<7J^ /»^^^ Isa. 29, 10. 33, 15 »= j»-aX . 

' "IB 3 Z^? ^«/ (a vineyard), Cant, i, 6. 8, 11 f., is most probably an 
idiom of North Palestine (cf. Del.), the dialect of which appears to have 
been slightly tinged by Aramaisms (comp. the writer's Introduction to 
the Literature of the 0. 71, 1891, p. 421 f.) : but -no: in the sense of 
keeping anger must be connected, it seems, with a different root, the 
more original and literal signification being preserved in the derivative 

n^T^p (as in •13'TD, ntp^w, nipn cord, ]VS and other words). GjilS 
is confessedly — Frankel, Fremdworter^ p. 138 — a loan-word from the 
Aramaic : is the case the same with the verb^^paj to keep a vineyard y 
Saad. Isa. i, 8 ?) 

* But '\':i\ a shoot is from V/^ nituit^ laete znruit. 

* Friedrich Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen Hebr,'Aram. Worter- 
buchs zum A, T. (1886), p. 168, endorsed by Noldeke, ZDMG. 1886, 
p. 742. yDn in Job 40, 17 (n« lOD 1221 yon*) to stiffen or straighten 
down is thus a distinct word (cf p. 23of.) == Arab. i;a-&^ to depress, lower 
^e.g. wings, Qor. 15, 88. 17, 25). 

' But ^j? end, in spite of the play in Amo%8, 2, is from ^2p ^ i^ to 
cut off. 
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M^3 = oj, a^"!] Ps. 78, 20 « aj. 

J^i rancour, - bn"n to /ear = Pnj Job 32, 6 ^ 

(2) yil =)J,/;tO-flK -ftN. 

iJL^ ex adverso » UJl, ^<I■1^ « nin» ^r^aj/. 

y«// ; *\ JusN r^j a//?n* opposita 

= Nn? 2 Ki. 9, 33 Tg. = njj to spirt (ib.)* 
M^ Isa. 63, 3 Pesh. 



« * « 



^ But ^m /<? creeps brri = JXJ /^ withdraw^ lag behind (Nold. I.e. 
p. 741 ). (The words sometimes undergo slight modifications of mean- 
ing in the different languages.) 

* But ym seed'^\:^h) = c,j. 
^ nin /^ j/^ is Aram. Min. 

* But nr Isa. 52, 15, if the text be sounds can hardly mean anything 
except cause to leapy startle (Ges. Del. Dillm. R. V. marg.^ etc. : cf. the 
writer's Isaiah^ his Life and Times ^ p. 153), and will thus be a different 
word, from ni3 = Arab. \JS to leap. Delitzsch, in his note on the pas- 
sage, confuses the two roots, ma « «T3 = [iJJ], and ni3 « [wi3] = Ui . 
See more fully G. F. Moore, in the Journal of Biblical Literature 
V Boston, U.S.A., 1890, p. 216 ff.), whose objections, however (p. 221), 

Q 2 
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cSj to flow - ^ng^*^ jze;^tf/ - VT, n^T. 

(3) 5^1 - Z.r = tn«. 

H^H -ingDan. 2, 15 «W/!«. 

jU Qor. 23, 99 = » » * - ^ ^y to take 

refuge. 

A fourth series is c> » I « fiS^, the ori^nal lisped dental 
becoming in Hebrew a simple sibilant : — 



(i) "^ to destroy 


-*SL 


- T3B' /(? ^^flji. 


^Jjj breast 


-Ht 


- 1?> (for rv?). 


vU to return^ 


.3n 

T 

• 


-^t 


jp dullock 


- mn, Jiof 


-fm. 


jX5 de bereaved 


-itori 


-fe?'. 


11) snow 


-KJ^n 


-^^. 


ii} /^r^tf 


- nbn, fc^l 


= t56B>. 


If there 


.^r 


-or. 


^Uj ^;;^^ 


'\i^\. 






-m 


-njB^iSa.26,8*. 




-> ^iti, to be strmg 


= » * « * 


overcome^ seize 







against the rendering 'startle' are hardly strong enough to authorize 
correction of the text: nS3 Isa. 63, 3. 6, for instance (from a/ ^^ 

to 5prinkle\ cannot be the same word as the n!{3 which occurs else- 
where in the O. T. : and there are other similar &na^ tiprifUva in Hebrew 
(e.g. nnw to chamif Isa. 47, 11 ; ^bh Job 40, 17, above, p. 226). 

* \\Vto be strong = Arab, j^ . 

' But vU to be converted^ is a theological term, borrowed (as the cy 
shews) as a loan-word from the Aramaic: cf. Frankel, /.r. p. 83; 
H. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge zur Erkldrungdes Kordn (1886), p. 39. 

' The Hebrew equivalent, if it existed, would by law be ^P^* It 
follows that P)pn and its derivatives, where they occur in the Hebrew of 
the O. T. (Job 14, ao. 15, 24. Qoh. 4, 12. 6, 10. Esth. 9, 29. 10, 2. Dan. 
I If 17), are not genuine Hebrew words, but borrowed from the Aramaic. 
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u 

^^11)1, two 

y3 gap, opening 
Jju to be weighty 
\Sy to he moist 

(2) « » » 

cjJ>) (dialect.) 
Jju to liken 
IS} to de guilty 
^Ij\ woman 
^1 footstep 

(3) ? * 



JUL' 



»1 



* « » 4(- 

- K"Jip Nu. 6, 3 

PS.-JOR. 



« « « 



« * « 






\9 4 



C^ii. sepulchre 
(Qor. 64, 7) 



« * * 



VJL 



= [nniy], whence 
n-}?^Nu.6,3\ 

- "^B^y /^ be rich. 

^ DK^ /^ sit, 

-nf^«(fornB?JK)\ 

• 

= 15^3. 

= Khna cypress^, 

«B^i:i Job 21, 

32'. 



* Cf. Pesh. Um {ib.). The word is not derived from m® = Aram. 
«"»«? to loosen: see Frankel, p. xii. (The statement in iht JoumcU of 
Philology, xi. p. 205, based npon Gesenius, must be corrected accord- 
ingly.) 

* The genuine Aramaic equivalent would be Dn«. now« cf the 
Targums is not therefore a true Aramaic word, but a loan-word from 
the Hebrew of the O. T. , , 1 • -' 

' Not connected etymologically with tt)^3M, D'ttJ^fcJ  \ju(  (jilil • 

the «i^, fjay in Aramaic and Arabic, as against the L^ vIj, shew that th« 
sibilant in xb^^^ is different in origin from that in n«7M. It is even 
scarcely possible for v^^M (with its long vowel), however parallel in 
usage, to be akin etymologically with nf ^. 

* Comp. Nold. ZDMG. 1886, pp. 157, 741. 

* D'nT>3 Cant, i, 17 (unless the n be due to textual error) must be 
another of the Aramaizing forms found in this poem. 

« Different from wna sheaf, and possibly to be read ttJil, 
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o^ = JTTn, 12^ (rare) = I5hn to cut in 

i^%ViJo plougKf . 
0^3 to inherit = nn^ . r^^ 

Etymologies which offend against the established laws 
which a language follows, however plausible superficially 
they may appear to be, should always be viewed with 
suspicion^. 'Etymology/ to quote again Prof. Sayce's words*, 
* is not a plaything for the amusement of the ignorant and 
untrained; it is a serious and difficult study, not to be 
attempted without much preparation and previous research/ 
The etymologist who aspires to something better than reck- 
less guessing, must both be thoroughly trained in the principles 
of scientific philology, and possess a sound practical acquaint- 
ance with the language (or languages) with which he deals. 

Instances of roots, distinct in Arabic, but confused, either 
in themselves or in their derivatives, in Hebrew, have been 
referred to in some of the notes on the preceding pages: the 
following are additional examples of the same peculiarity: — 
(i) ^nn to hind (whence t^^H r^r</)=AIi, but ^an to he 
corrupt = J->^ to he unsound; 3tDn to gather fire-wood^ « C^ >■, 

' But ©"in to be dumb = (j^/i. 

" See further, on the subject of the preceding pages, Wright, I.e. 
Chap, iv; Frankel, Fremdworter, pp. xii-xiv; W. R. Smith, ^^wrw. of 
Phil.y xvi. p. 74. 

' Thus the proposed explanation of Boaop (2 Pet. 2, 15) as iisn, * an 
Aramaic equivalent for the Hebrew iiya, the letters y and 2? being (as 
often) interchanged ' {Speaker's Comm, i. p. 739), exactly inverts the 
relation actually subsisting between the two languages. And the ex- 
planation of ^Miow as Heard of God contradicts one of the widest 
inductions of which the records of the Hebrew language are suscep- 
tible ; comp. the writer^s note on i Sa. i, 20. 

* L.c, p. 349. 

 Not connected with asn: cf. on the signification Wetzstein, ap. 
Delitzsch on Ps. 144, 12. 
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but ^DH to have dark stripes (Pr. 7, 16. Ps. 144, 12) « 
to he of a dusky colour; 2^n milk « ^jJLi, but '^^/at = i^Sl?- J 
^f profane (open to all, common), /vH, i'.e'n, pnn /<? 3f^>i 
(open), from V' Ji /<? /(C?t?j^, 3f <?/^« (licuit), but /'JH wounded, 
<?^n /^ pierce^ from V Ji. perforavit; nOPl /<? 3^ r<?^ (whence 
"^ton ojj) =^yXil r^</, JU^ aw, but "iDn to ferment ^yi^, 
"*?v (poet.) w/«^ « tii ; pn to shew pity ^^j^, but Job 19, 17 
(prob.) « ^^ (conj. x) to be loathsome; lan to dig =Jii, but 
nan to be ashamed = ii A? be bashful; Dnnn from 1^ to shut 
off, seclude, but ^^^ slit-nosed, from j^ /^ cleave (cf, ^J>1 
slit-eared), (2) niy (Isa. 21,3 al.) /(? bend, twist « (j?^, but my 
to go astray, act erringly (2 Sa. 24, 17 al.), the root of PV 
iniquity, « {jyL\ T1J| Job 16, 11=^5^? (cf.Dillmann) unrighteous, 
from Jlc to decline^ especially from right (cf. ???, •"'?iy), but 
^^15! J'^wwg' child (ib, 19, 28. 21, 11) from Jli to give suck (cf. 
ni?:P, b^y) ; noy /^ ^raj/ (Isa. 22, 17) = lii, but ntDy to cover 
- iL^ ; 77ynn a? occupy, amuse oneself (see Fleischer a/. 
Delitzsch, on Isa. 3, 4, ed. 3), from */ Ji, but 77y to enter 

(common in Aram.) « Ji (hence ?5^ j/t?^<? - Jl) ; "^?V ^^^^ " 
^p.^, but ">b5 yaz£;« = J^ > ^^V ^^ ^^ sweety pleasifig, no doubt 
akin to «^^ alacer, lubens fuit, but 3'?.S? raz;f« = c^VJi (cf. 
C>j£^ niger fuit), 3*5^ evening, from cS^ occidit (sol), ».^^ 
/Air^ ^ jw«j^/, aiyo west a J^^ ; V?y^J finger = >*^i, but 
yav to dip, ^<? (whence V?^, X^32f) « ili. (3) "l?fn f^«r/, 
from Jlli /t? enclose, but 1'»vn ^rflrjJ, from JL^ /^ 3^ green; "^^^j 
ni^Sf/^rw = )>Oj, JlW, but "^1^ r^r>& = )Jci^; nnv to shouts 
^^, but nnv underground chamber = 1^ ; HB^I pavement, 
^l^Vn (Cant. 3, 10) ^//^^ together (in mosaic fashion), from 
\^ uJL^ /t? arrange side by side (e.g. stones), but ^^3, HB^") 
A<?tf/^</ j/^«<?j = cJ-^ (/</.). (4) fena (Mic. 3, 3. Lam. 4, 4) to 
cleave, divide, distribute (strictly D1S, as Isa. 58, 7. Jer. 16, 7) - 
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,j^ to iear'^y but fens to spread out^^js) Q'»mB^ splinters 
(Hos. 8, 6), from -</ JJL /<? cuty but n^DK^ /«»«<? (Job 18, 5), 
from \/ i,Z^ to blaze; I'jb' a j/v/<?, cf. ^\^ a kind of needle, 
but ^"^ fugitive^ from V^Sli /^ escape, 

Ohs* The same phenomenon is far from uncommon in other lan- 
guages : thns to blow (of the wind) « Anglo-Saxon bldwan; (of a flower) 
=« A. S. bldwan: last (verb) = A. S. gelastan; last (sidj.)^latost; last 
(burden) « hlast; last (mould for making shoes) = Idst : to lie (repose) = 
licgan; (speak untruth) >» ledgan : French son « both suum and sonum : 
neuf=hoih ncmem and novum: louer (to praise), from laudare, louer {to 
let), from locare : vioj to spin = Sanskrit nah, viw to swim = Sk. snu, 
veofMi to come — Sk. nas. See Max Miiller's Lectures^ second series, 
Lect. vi (ed. 1891, p. 358 flf.). 

179. Although our immediate object is but a narrow one, 
being the illustration, not of the Hebrew language as a whole, 
but only of the verb (under certain aspects) by Arabic, yet in 
order to accomplish this satisfactorily, it will be desirable to 
make our way sure by defining more closely the relation in 
which these two languages stand towards each other. If 
Arabic were altogether a younger language than Hebrew, 
i.e. if it represented a more recent stratification, an ulterior 
stage beyond that at which Hebrew had arrived, it would be 
chimerical to expect it to throw much light upon the latter : 
we do not, as a rule, look to French or Italian to elucidate 
Latin, and we should not, in the case assumed, look to 
Arabic to elucidate Hebrew. If, however, notwithstanding 
the difference of date, Arabic exhibits particular formations 
in a more original condition than Hebrew, then such a 
course would be the natural one to adopt, and our expecta- 
tions would not be disappointed. And this is, in fact, the 
case. Arabic is, in many respects, an older language than 
Hebrew: speaking roughly and without intending the analogy 
to be pressed in detail, we may say that Hebrew bears the 

* See Noldeke's interesting study on to"iD, D"iD, and D^B Dan. 5, 35 in 
the Zeitschr.fiir Assyriologie, i886, p. 4146*. 
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same sort of relation to Arabic that English does to German. 
Consider in what manner German often lights up an obscure 
corner in English : I do not, of course, mean to imply that 
it presents us with the constituent factors of our own lan- 
guage in their ultimate and original form, but it reduces our 
irregularities to rule, it exhibits what with us is fragmentary, 
residuary, or imperfect, as parts of a complete and systematic 
whole. Various rare or antiquated forms, provincialisms, the 
peculiarities connected with the use of the auxiliaries, may be 
taken as examples. What is the meaning of zvorfh in the 
line, * Woe worth the dty, woe worth the hour?' It is plain 
that it cannot be used in its ordinary acceptation as a sub- 
stantive or an adjective: but our own language oflfers us 
nothing with which it can be connected or identified. In 
English the word is, in fact, the only survivor of a once 
numerous family : separated from its kindred, its meaning, 
and even what part of speech it is, has become totally 
forgotten. But in German the whole family still exists in 
the shape of a verb, complete in all its parts, and forming 
an integral element in the language. Thus the irregularity 
ceases to be irregular: the fragment at once falls into its 
proper place, as a part in a living whole, and as such re- 
assumes the signification which had well-nigh been irre- 
coverably lost'. And, similarly, it is often possible in 
Arabic to trace the entire stratification of which Hebrew has 
preserved nothing more than a few remains scattered here 
and there, which, /aken hy themselves, can never be adequately 
explained. 

180. The assertion, however, that Arabic is an older 
language than Hebrew will excite, probably, the reader's 
surprise. It will appear to him, in the literal sense of the 
word, preposterous, thus to invert the natural order of things : 
he will deem it incredible that such an ancient language 

* Earle, Philology of ike English Tongue, § 283. 
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should be younger and less primitive than one which does 
not enter the field of history for more than 1500 years after a 
period at which the former is known from authentic records 
to have flourished. And yet such an opinion is not so 
incredible or improbable as it may at first sight appear. If, 
for instance, as competent and independent authorities affirm, 
there are parts of Arabia in which the language of the Qor'an 
may be heard in unaltered purity at the present day, if, there- 
fore, the Arabic language has remained unchanged during 
the last 1 200 years, may it not have continued in the same 
manner comparatively unchanged during an indefinite period 
previously? Were not the tranquil and secluded habits of the 
Arab tribes (whose motto might well have been the words 
D3inn nt nny ^ "p^^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^^) eminently calculated 
to preserve the integrity of their language, while the migra- 
tory and unsettled life of the early Hebrews, to say nothing of 
their depression and subjugation in a foreign land, the effects 
of which cannot but have been strongly impressed upon 
their language, would tend in just the opposite direction? 
May not Hebrew then, so to speak, be a language which is 
prematurely old, while Arabic, under the influence of favoura- 
ble external conditions, retained till a much later date the 
vigour and luxuriance of its youth ? 

Obs. It may also be recollected that there are other instances in 
which, of two languages belonging to the same family, the one which 
historically is known only as the later, may nevertheless contain many 
elements more primitive than any to be found in the other. For exam- 
ple, compare Latin with Greek. Greek appears as a fully developed 
language long before the date of the earliest records written in Latin 
(inscriptions of about 250 B.C.): yet comparative philology teaches us 
that Latin is in more respects than one an older language than Greek — 
it retains the older forms, which in Greek have gradually given way, 
and receded from sight. Thus the digamma (/^), which the metre proves 
to have existed at the time when the Homeric poems were composed, 
before long vanished from the language : in Latin the corresponding 
sound {v) was retained to the end {vinum, vicus, video ^ etc.). Similarly, 
where in Greek we have only the aspirate, Latin retains the earlier 
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sibilant : cf. t, c^, Ivra, oAos, iffrrjfu with se, sex, septem, scUvus, sisto. 
Numerous instances may also be found in the case- and person-endings. 
In Greek a was regularly dropped between two vowels, in Latin it was 
retained, at least under another form : accordingly in generis, musarum, 
we hear the representative of the a which had already disappeared even 
in the oldest Greek forms, yivtos (for *7cvc-<r-os) and fjLovadoay. Passing 
to the verb, we have here sum by the side of ei/il (for *i<Tfjdy Sk. dsmt), 
ts by the side of cf (i.e. *€<ri, cf. kaai^ Sk. dsi), eram by the side of ^k, 
in Homer trp^ (i.e. ♦lo'iyv), jiem (for es-iem) by the side of ttrpf (i.e. 
* kalriv) : in legit the / is preserved which has vanished from A€7«t (for 
♦A47€Tt), though it re-appears in Xi'^^nuy and in verbs in -fu takes the 
form of (T : legimus and legunt, like the dialectic kiyofxeSf XiyoPTi, are 
older than Xiyofjitv, Xiyovai (for Xiyovai, i.e. A^7<»'ti), and legentem, 
like matrem and decentj is older than Xiyovray lairipa, and hixa (Sk. 
mdtdramy daian). These examples, shewing as they do that numerous 
forms still existed in Latin centuries after they had been lost or mate- 
rially modified in Greek, form an interesting parallel to some of the 
instances cited above from Arabic as compared with Hebrew. 

181. But we are not confined to probable reasoning : the 
presence of the older form in Arabic admits frequently of 
direct demonstration. Let us take two or three of the more 
obvious cases. In Hebrew the consonant following the 
article is regularly doubled : we may indeed surmise from 
analogy that the duplication conceals some letter which once 
formed part of the article; but what that letter may have 
been, the Hebrew language itself does not afford the mate- 
rials even for a plausible conjecture. In Arabic the hidden 
letter is obvious. There the article is '«/, in which the / is 
never assimilated in writing with the following consonant, and 
not in pronunciation except when the latter is a sibilant, 
dental, or liquid. Thus *almalku = ^ij?? : ^ashshamsu = BtoB^n . 
Now it is inconceivable that *almalku can have arisen out of 
hammilekh by disintegration: Hebrew itself tells us that 
nnj, -ISTO, \\txq are posterior to n^HJ, na'ino, pBVJlD: it is 
accordingly evident that Arabic has preserved the older un- 
assimilated form which in Hebrew regularly suffered assimi- 
lation. Exactly the same relation between the two languages 
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is observable in ^anta^ *antum by the side of ^^IK, DfiWt. Again 
in n-7- several originally distinct terminations have become 
merged : this can be shewn inferentially from Hebrew itself, » 
but in Arabic these terminations are still distinguishable. In 
all feminine nouns such as •"'J'^T^j the h represents an original 
thj dropped in ordinary pronunciation, but reappearing* in 
st, constr, and before a suffix r^^TD, ^0J''T9': in Arabic the / 
is written regularly, medinaiuny city (where n is the so-called 
*nunation/ and u marks the nominative case). Similarly 
nnnjs was once katahath^ as we see from the form assumed 

before a suffix £3D?J3 (cf. also the sporadic forms 'l^l^* ^W> 
njnn, etc.): accordingly in Arabic we have regularly, as 
^/em,f katabat. In verbs rf?, the n stands for an older ^ or 1, 
which must indeed be presupposed for such forms as ''vj, 

^ So in Frencli the / of habet, amaty lost in 1/ a, il aiine, becomes 
audible again in a-t-il? aime-t-il? ''Ebti^a is in Sk. adiksham, and the 
liqnid with which the Greek word mast once have terminated is seen in 
the middle ib€i(A-fi-rfy, 

* Retained in Phoenician, all but uniformly (Schroder, Phon, Gramm, 
p. 170), and likewise in Moabitish (see Notes on Samuel^ p. Ixxxvi ff.). 
In Hebrew, also, it is preserved in certain proper names (some doubt- 
less of Canaanitish origin), as npvn Gen. 36, 34. i Ki. 4, 15 ; nbno Gen. 
38, 9. 3 Chr. II, 18 ; njljij Gen. 36, 36; nniDl i Sa. 9, i ; also nib| and 
ni^sa: more often in names of places, as n^H Dt. 3, 8 ; nj7!M Josh. 
i5> 39; njaa 18, 38; nin 19, 13. 31, 38; neis i Ki. 17,9: further, 
with a long vowel, n{D« 3 Ki. I3, 33 ; nnow i Chr. 8, 31 ; nnoDD 
Josh. 16, 6; n^ab 19, 36; nb»a 19,44; nnD«Gen. 48,7; n;? Isa. 10, 38; 
norr often. Add also the rare poetical forms nbna Ps. 16, 6; nniy 
60, 13 « 108, 13; njtf 133, 4 (see Del. ed. 3 or 4); and the archaic nnoi 
Ex. 15, 3 ' my strength and a song is Yah,' — the supposition that » of 
the suffix may have dropped out is rendered improbable by the recurrence 
of exactly the same form Isa, 13, 3. Ps. 118, 14 : at the same time it is 
possible (Bottcher, i. p. 341) that the older language, dispensing with 
superfluous letters, intended the > of the next word to do double duty, so 
that the whole would read n^n'^Dll. The suggestion that the names 
ending in n-^- are apocopated from nn~ (Hupf.) is not necessary, or 
supported by analogy. Cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, § 80. 3, rem. 3*> \ 
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iTOn, jV'a-jH, vn«, and the derivatives "K,"!, f^"?? : in Arabic the 
weak consonant is often visible to the eye (though quiescent 
when -the vowel immediately preceding it is a), as {JC rdc^ = 

At the commencement of a word Hebrew evinces a strong 
dislike to the presence of 1, a letter for which Arabic has 
almost as marked a preference : thus for *i^'», yc^, i:>V, we find 
walada^ wasiay waritha; in which of the two languages now 
has the change taken place ? Hebrew itself will answer this 
question. By the side of n^J we find T'b^n, njni, 1.^j; (cf. 
PT-^"?), where it is impossible to account for the \ except by 
supposing it to have been the original letter which in 1^"» was 
modified into •» o^ying to a peculiarity of Hebrew pronuncia- 
tion : the opposite assumption cannot be made, because no 
assignable reason exists for an original "^ to be changed into 1 
so soon as it ceases to begin a word. More than this, the 
Arabic *awlada shews us the uncontracted form of v^i\ : as 
in 'aw, qawlurty maw'idun (i^^), for ^N, 7^p, *ljfto etc., the 
waw retains its consonantal value, and aw (which is obviously 
the earlier form) has not yet become S. 

182. Having thus by a variety of instances, all pointing in 
the same direction, established our right to treat Arabic forms 
as more primitive than the corresponding forms in Hebrew, 
we may go further, and adopt the same opinion, without 
hesitation, in cases which might seem inconclusive if con- 
sidered by themselves, but which, in the light of those 
instances, will not admit of explanation by any different 
hypothesis. It is a characteristic of languages which occupy 
towards one another the relation here shewn to subsist 
between Arabic and Hebrew, that isolated or sporadic forms 
in the one correspond to forms of regular occurrence in the 

other. Now for ^^^ ^J^, ^i^^ij, we find occasionally a K'tib 
^riK, '•37, WtDp (2 Kings 4, 2. 7. 16. 23, Ruth 3, 3. 4 al.), and 
in Arabic ihisyod is the regular mark of the 2nd fern, singly 



' ^ J -> ■• ^ -> t 
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as ^anti, laki (Qor. 3, 32), qatalH: accordingly it is plain that 
i was the original vowel (cf. also ^^tDpn), which in Hebrew, 
gradually becoming inaudible, was ultimately omitted in 
writing, except in the cases alluded to, and before a sufl&x 
where like the th, § 181, it naturally reappears (^?''i?p?P)\ 
In the same way, there can be hardly any doubt that the rare 
terminations ^— , ^-r-, i— , sometimes affixed to words in st, 
constr, (Olshausen, §§ 107, 1 23 ; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 90. 2, 3)^ are 
relics of ancient case-endings — petrified survivals®, meaning- 
less in Hebrew, full of meaning in Arabic and in the primitive 
language from which Arabic and Hebrew are both equally 
sprung. The case is similar with \\-^t which, with names of 
places, was still felt to retain a definite import (expressing 

motion towards\ but in npp regularly (cf. r\ vvxBa in modem 

< 

Greek), "ip")? Jud. 14, 18 (which cannot be sim^Xy femmiTies, 
if only on account of the tone) is a perpetuation of the old 
accusative-ending -an, though with loss of its particular sig- 



11 



* In Syriac the yod is written, but not pronounced : %0^(. 
Yf^^jft S3rriac likewise sides with Arabic in some of the other 
points enumerated: cf %^\ Vp^^*^ t^K^ii (3 fi^')y «^0(^ 
jts-doicc^, yoN,^ftT. In the Aram. )oo», wvr ( = Heb. ri'^ri), we see 
the older 1, which is also retained in the name mn\ 

' The ^ — of the nomin. is found, not only in compound proper names, 
as b\ik^'^Xiface of Godf '>«1D© name of God, ^wiyn etc., bnujiniD ntan of 
God (« being the relative pron. « Assyr. sha), nbtt?'»no, but also most 
probably (if the reading be correct) in njh i Chr. 8, 38 « 9, 44, in iD»bD 
Neh. 12, 14 Qr6, and certainly in ^cwa, the 'Arabian,' Neh. 6, 6: in 
illustration of ihis foreign name, may be cited the numerous Nabataean 
proper names (Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften, 1885, pp. 73, 90-92), 
ending regularly in *» (e.g. lonba, ^'\'yT\, labo, lo'po, lani, ib^na, 
etc.). See also Philippi, St. Constr, p. 132 ; Blau, Zur Althebrdischen 
Sprachkunde, in Merx* Archiv, i. (1870), p. 352. — £wald*s explanation 
of the forms referred to, Lb. § 2ii», is not probable : it is criticized at 
length by Philippi, Lc. p. I04ff. 

^ Most of the infinitive forms, in Greek and Latin, are the petrified 
cases of abstract nouns — whether locatives or datives : Sayce, Introd. 
i. 430, ii. 144; Curtius, The Greek Verb, p. 344 (Engl. Tr.). 
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nification^. And this leads us to the subject which immedi- 

ately concerns us. Exactly as nn^a corresponds to LsJlS bay tan, 

so "l^Jpi?^ corresponds to the Arabic ' energetic ' ,Tpi!Jl (also 

^liSi) *aqtulan (also ' aqhdannd), 

Obs, On n^^ it may farther be remarked that it clings likewise to 
a few geographical names, Dt. 10, 7 Gudgodah, and in the fern. Num. 
33, 22 f. Kehelathah; 33 f. Yotbathah; Josh. 19, 43 and Jud. 14, i. 5 
Timndthah ; Mic. 5, i Ephrdthah. It is to be recognized also in the poet- 
ical by-forms (in all of which the tone is similar) nnQ*« Ex. 15, 16; 
nny^tJ) Ps. 3, 3. 80, 3. Jon. 2, 10; nno^D Hos. 8, 7; nn?j5 10, 13 
(also Ez. 28, 15. Ps. 125, 3 ; nn?S^ Ps. 93, 16. Job 5, 16); nnii;^ Ps. 
44, 27. 63, 8. 94, 17, The view that these are * double feminines' is an 
extraordinary one, and is rightly abandoned in Ges.-Kautzsch, § 90, 2, 
rem.»»^; they agree precisely in form with rrnjy to Gaza, nn»2|n to 
Gibeahf and the only question is whether they are actual archaisms 



^ This will not surprise us any more than the manner in which, after 
the declensions, as such, were given up in the Romance languages, the 
noun still continued to be designated by a form derived not from the 
Latin nominative, but from the accusative: thus in French we have 
Hen, raisott, murs, maux, from rem, rationem, tnuros, malos ; le, les, 
mon, mes, from ilium, illos, meum, tneos, etc. Respecting this selection 
of the accusative, see farther Brachet's Historical French Grammar 
(Kitchin's translation), pp. 88-96, where it is likewise shewn how, in 
isolated instances, as injils, the nominative was preserved : in French, 
then, by a strange reversal of what might have been anticipated, the 
nominative was the exceptional form ; in Hebrew, on the other hand, 
this peculiarity fell to the share of the accusative as well. ' In modem 
Arabic the oblique form of the plural {-in) has everywhere superseded 
the direct form {Hn)* Wright, Arabic Grammar, i. § 347, rem. b : cf. 
Philippi, St, Constr. p. 143 ff. 

In classical Arabic the noun is declined as follows : — 



N. 

G. D. 

A. 


Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


kdtibun^{ir\ii) 
kdtibin ) 
kdtiban \ 


kdtibdni 
kdtibaini 


kdtibUna.^ 
kdtibtna. 



The coincidence of the Hebrew dual and plural with the oblique cases 
in Arabic is remarkable, and cannot be purely accidental. 
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which held their place in the language, or whether they are affected 
archaisms framed at will by particular poets. For those at any rate 
which are isolated (as r»n|»y Job 10, 22*) or are met with only in 

later writers (nnns Ps. 120, i ; and the masc. nniSn 116, 15; nbnl 
torrent 134, 4), the latter alternative is decidedly the more probable : 
the use of'—, Ps. 113, 5-9. 114, 8. 123, i (see Delitzsch, Introd. to 
Ps. 113; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 90. 3*), shews to what an extent the later 
poets loved these quaint forms. But the termination may here and 
there have been employed with its proper force, as in Ps. 80, 3 na^ 
nn|^«5»b; 44, 27 13^ rinni^ noip (cf. 38, 23 »mtyS ncin), and per- 
haps also 63, 8. 94, 1 7. 

183, To the reader who is unacquainted with Arabic, the 
force of this comparison will be rendered more palpable if 
it be explained that in that language the imperfect tense 
possesses four distinct modal forms, each marked by its own 
termination, viz. the indicative, the subjunctive, the jussive, 
and the energetic. Thus from qatala ( « J^O^) we get — 



I sing. 
3 pi. masc. 


INDIC. 


SUBJ. 


JUSSIVB. 


Energetic 


^ctqtulu 
yaqtul^na 


^ctqtula 
yaqtul^ 


^aqtul 
yaqtuia 


^aqtulan (or -anna), 
yaqtulun (or -unna). 



In yaqtuMna the source of ihe n in ?vlppj immediately 
discloses itself: like modern Arabic, Hebrew, as a rule, 
discarded the final syllable -na; it was not, however, disused 
altogether, but kept its place as a fuller and more significant 
form, adapted to round a period, or give to a word some 
slight additional force '. With the subjunctive we are not 
h^re further concerned : but the two remaining moods have 



* But nnomn Jer. 11, 15 is corrupt (see R.V. marg,, or QPB^) : read 
with LXX c^.^an noiDn for D»2in nnmon (with "jnyt "j^byo '»'^i»0- 

' Particulars respecting its occurrence may be found in Bottcher, 
§ 930 : the instances are also collected in extensa by Konig, Alttesta- 
mentliche Studieny ii. (Berlin, 1839) [a comparison of the style and 
language of Dt. with that of Jerem.], p. 165 fF. See more briefly the 
author's Notes on Samuel ^ on i Sa. 2, 15. 
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both left in Hebrew indelible marks of their presence, in a 
manner which declares that they must once have been more 
uniformly and extensively recognizable than is now the case : 
marks which it is the more important to observe, since, as the 
usage of the language shews, they still retained a distinctive 
meaning. As regards the jussive, nothing need be added to 
what has been already said (§§ 44, 151 Obs), With respect to 
the energetic, which, like the jussive, is used indiscriminately 
with all the persons, a reference to the examples given below, 
p. 245, will shew that its use is by no means limited to the 
expression of a strongly-felt purpose or desire, but that it is 
employed much more widely, to convey, for instance, an 
emphatic command, or to add a general emphasis to the 
assertion of a futiu'e fact — it being a matter of indifference 
whether this fact is desired by the speaker or not : and the 
reader will not unnaturally wonder why, when its significa- 
tion is so broad and comprehensive in Arabic, any difl&culty 
should be felt in conceding a similar scope to the Hebrew 
cohortative. A priori, to be sure, the cohortative, so far as 
can be seen, might have been employed with the same range 
of meaning as the energetic : it is only actual examination 
which, fixing narrower limits for the vast majority of passages 
in which it occurs, forbids us to exceed them for the two or 
three isolated occasions upon which its predominant sense 
seems out of place. 

Obs. In many — perhaps most — of the cases where Arabic makes use 
of the energetic, Hebrew would, in fact, avail itself of a totally different 
construction, viz. the infinitive absolute prefixed to the verb — a construc- 
tion which imparts similar emphasis to the sentiment expressed, and of 
which it is almost impossible not to be spontaneously reminded, as one 
contemplates the Arabic energetic. Not only do the two idioms agree 
in other respects, but, singularly enough, the infinitive absolute is fre- 
quently found after d« (e.g. Ex. 15, 26. ai, 5. 22, 3. 11 f. 22. Lev. 7, 
18. 13, 7. 27, 10. 13), precisely as the energetic occurs after. HI. Will 
it, then, be thought too bold to conjecture that the wider and more 
general functions which this form continued to exercise in Arabic, were 

R 
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in Hebrew superseded by the rise of a new idiom, of genuine native 
growth, which gradually absorbed all except one ? that in this way the 
termination -an or -anna, from having been once capable of a more 
varied application, came ultimately to be definitely restricted to the 
single function with which we are familiar? Both idioms subserving 
upon the whole the same objects, after the inf. abs. had established 
itself in the language, they would speedily come into collision ; it would 
be felt, however, that the two were not needed together, and by a 
division of labour the language would gain in both definiteness and 
force. 

184. The opinion that Hebrew exhibits in germ the 
grammatical forms which appear in a more developed form 
in Arabic, cannot be sustained; and though it has had its 
advocates ^ is now deservedly abandoned by scholars. It 
need only be added that in adopting the view, which has 
been accepted and exemplified in the preceding pages, there 
are, of course, two errors to be guarded against : one, that 
of imagining Hebrew to be derived from Arabic ; the other, 
that of concluding everything exhibited by the classical Arabic 
to have originated in primitive Semitic times. The true 
state of the case is rather this : Hebrew and Arabic, with the 
other Semitic languages, are the collateral descendants of 
the old Semitic stock, among which Arabic appears upon 
the whole to have preserved the greatest resemblance to the 
parent tongue: but this by no means excludes the possibility, 
and, indeed, the probability, of Arabic itself, after its separa- 
tion from the other languages, developing particular forms 
and constructions peculiar to itself alone. 

Obs, So Noldeke, the highest living authority on the philology of the 
Semitic languages, writes {Encyclopaedia Britannicaj ed. 9, art. ' Semitic 
languages,* p. 641 f.) : — * But just as it is now recognized with ever- 
increasing clearness that Sanskrit is far from having retained in such a 
degree as was even lately supposed the characteristics of primitive Indo- 

^ Comp., for instance, Renan, Histoire GhUrcUe des Langues Simi- 
tiques, pp. 424, 435 (ed. 1863), or the Diet, of the Bible (ed. i), art. 
* Shemitic languages and writing,' § 3a (1863). 
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European speech, so in the domain of the Semitic tongues we can assign 
to Arabic only a relative antiquity. It is true that in Arabic very many 
features are preserved more faithfully than in the cognate languages, — 
for instance, nearly all the original abundance of consonants, the short 
vowels in open syllables, particularly in the interior of words, and many 
grammatical distinctions, which in the other languages are more or less 
obscured. But on the other hand, Arabic has coined, simply from 
analogy, a great number of forms, which, owing to their extreme 
simplicity, seem at the first glance to be primitive, but which, neverthe- 
less, are only modifications of the primitive forms ; whilst perhaps the 
other Semitic languages exhibit modifications of a different kind.* And 
(p. 646) ' with regard to grammatical forms, Hebrew has lost much 
that is still preserved in Arabic^ : but the greater richness of Arabic is 
in part the result of later development^.* 

185. Turning now from structure to function, we may 
collect a few illustrations of the more noticeable significations 
that are borne by the two tenses. 

§ 13. See Wright, ii. i«, and cf. Qor. 3, 75. 108. 6, 31. 7, 69. 

§ 14. Ewald, Gramm, Arab. ii. p. 347 : * Usus perfecti de re futurS 
in Korano latins patet, videturque mihi vestigia quaedam hehraei 
perfecti cum 1 relativo servare.* The use alluded to is, I believe, 
confined to those descriptions of the 'Hour' of resurrection, or the 
future life, with which the Qor*an abounds ; and though at times the 
perfect appears in the neighbonrhood of other perfects without waw 

^ It is noteworthy that, as Gesenius long ago remarked (Pref. to his 
Lehrgebdude der hebr, SprachCy 181 7, p. vii), the modem popular 
Arabic often agrees with Hebrew against the classical or literary Arabic, 
m^ny grammatical forms existing in the written language having in the 
popular language dropped out of use, precisely as happened in Hebrew : 
for some illustrations of this, see Wright, Arabic Gramm. i. §§ 90 end^ 
185 rem. ^, 308 end (as well as different passages in his Compar. 
Grammar); Philippi, Wesen und Ur sprung des St. Constr.y 1871, 

p. 145 ff- 

* See further, on the same subject, Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung 

des St. Constr, passim, especially pp. 124, 142-151, with Noldeke's 

review of it in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen, June, 1871, p. 881. Noldeke 

gives it as his opinion that the presence of vowel-terminations in old 

Semitic, as germs of the Arabic cases, is very probable : he only demurs 

to the supposition that as yet they had definitely begun to fulfil the 

functions of the three cases as such. 

R 2 
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(e.g. 6, 32-31. 7, 35-49), yet it is so much more frequently found 
surrounded by imperfects (in a future sense) as to make it difficult to 
avoid accepting Ewald's conclusion. The list given by Ewald by no 
means exhausts the instances which might be found : two or three 
examples will, however, be sufficient for our present purpose. 11, 11. 
100 he (Pharaoh) will head his people on the day of resurrection 
fa^awrcuiahum (as though Dimni), and lead them down into the fire. 
14, 24-28 and they will come forth to God altogether, and he will say 
etc. 25, 27 and one day will the heavens be cleft and the angels be sent 
down descending. 44, 54-56. 50, 19-30. 78, 19 f. 

§ 17. Qor. 7, 87. II, 35 ^Li ^\ si voluerit. 45. 83 as for thy (Lot's) 
wife, on her shall light what will have lighted on them. 109 abiding in 
it as long as the heavens and earth shall have lasted^ except thy Lord 
shall have willed otherwise. 42, 43 ; after J^ until^ 6, 31. 

§ 19. Cf. Qor. 3, 138. 159. 7, 149. 10, 52. 

§ 27. Various instances of the inceptive force of the imperfect: — 
3, 42 he only saith to a thing, Be, ^^Xli and it is; so 52. 19, 36 (cf. 
Ps. 33, 9). 7, 98. II, 40 jH^^ and he went on to build the ark. 

18,40 y}yoy 30,41. 58,9; after jl (-in), 3, lao J^ j| then thou 
wentest on to say ; after ^ (cf. Dtj), 3, 22. 40, 69. 58, 9, cf. 11, 77. 
21,12. Also 7, 114. 26, 44 and Moses cast down his rod, «^flfl\? 'jh \^\S 
and behold it began devouring their inventions. 11, 44 ijt-^ Tc^« ^^^ 
IT began to move. 

3, 39 when they were cctsting lots. 145. 147 when ye were coming up 
the height. 21, 78 when they were giving judgment, 40, 10. 

The inceptive force of the tense is also conspicuously displayed 
when it follows a verb in the past for the purpose of indicating the 
intention or object with which the action was performed; as 3, 117. 
6, 25 when they come to thee to dispute with thee. 7, 72. 10, 3 then 
ascended his throne yudabbiru to rule all things. 42, 9 ; cf. 3, 158. 
34, 43 al., and Wright, ii. § 8*. With 13 ibiM uv, cf. 19, 15 yawma 
yamiltu (=mD* DV) the day he would die on. 

§ 34* Wright, ii. § 8® ; Qor. 7, 84 and sit not in every road menacing 
and misleading (both indie). 11, 80. Compare also Steinthal, Charac- 
teristik, p. 267. 

§§ 44-46. On the energetic, see Wright, ii. § 19. Unlike the 
Hebrew cohortative, it is used freely in all the persons ; the nature 
of its intensifying influence will be clear from the examples: — Qor. 3, 75 

surely (J) ye shall believe in him I 194 la*ukaffiranna (-= nnBJlj nB3) 
surely I will forgive you your evil deeds 1 6, 1 2 he Tvill surely gather 
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you together for the day of resnrrection. i^do not be of the ' associators' 
[i.e. the Christians] ! 35, 80 do not be one of the ignorant! 77 surely, 
if my Lord doth not guide me, surely / shall be of the people that err ! 
7, 5 surely we will ask / 121 surely / Tvill crucify you ! And after Lli 

if at ally whether: 6, 6"^ and ?/" Satan cause thee to forget {—TiX^l D«i 
]t>tor? ^^3»), etc. 19,26 (=«»«nn nhn dm); 7, 33. 199. 10,47 (cf. 
40, 77) whether 'we let thee see some of the things with which we 
threaten them, or (»i) take thee to ourselves, to us is their return. 
43, 40 f. 

§§ 122-129. The use of the Arabic \^ fa, as illustrating the em- 
ployment of 1 to introduce the apodosis or the predicate, was already 
appealed to by the mediaeval Jewish grammarians and commentators 
(e.g. by Ibn Ezra, frequently^). Examples may readily be found: 
thus with lym know then, Ps. 4, 4, compare Qor. 3, 14 O our Lord ! 
we have indeed believed, so forgive us our sins ! 44 I come to you with 
a sign from your Lord ; so fear God and obey me : behold God is my 
Lord and your Lord ; therefore serve him 1 89 God is truthful ; follow, 
then etc. 

With the instances in §§ 123, 127, compare (o) 3, 49. 50 as to those 
who believe, them (v_J) he will pay their reward. 26, 75-77. 

(i3) 6, 72 in the day that he saith. Be, then it is! 16, 87 and when 
they shall have seen the punishment, then it will not be lightened off 
them. 26, 80. 43, 50. 50, 39 in the night, then praise him ! (in Hebrew, 
with of course the perfect, ^nnatpi nVbn.) 

(7) 3, 118 (14, 14 f.) upon God, there (u_i) let the believer trust ! 
10, 59 in the grace of God and in his mercy, why, in this, this let them 
rejoice! 16, 53 (jj: AilJ lirbU so me, me revere! 42, 14; constantly 
after ^^ whoso,^a,s 3, 70 whoever has been true to his engagement, and 
fears God, why (v-j), surely God loveth those that fear him. 76. 88. 
45, 14 whoever does right, falinafsihi (i«JD3*>i) Vw for his own soul ; 
after whatever, 42, 8. 34; in the apod, after if, 40, 22 ; after whether 
.., or ,.., 10, 47. 40, 77. 



^ See his Comm. on Gen. 22, 4. Ex. 9, 21. Lev. 7, 16. Is. 48, 7. Zech. 
14, 17 (§ 124), etc. Comp. W. Bacher, Abraham Ibn Esra als Gram- 
matiker, Strassburg, 1882, p. 138 f. 



APPENDIX IV. 
On the Principle of Apposition in Hebrew. 

Note, The following pages, which lay no claim to independent 
research, are based on the two papers of Professor Fleischer, * Ueber 
einige Arten der Nominalapposition im Arabischen,' in the Berickte 
uber die Verhandlungen der Kbn, Sacks, Ges. der Wissensckaften zu 
Leipzig^ 1856, pp. 1-14 ; 1862, pp. 10-66 (reprinted in his Kieinere 
Schriften, ii. i, 1888, pp. 1-74); and on those parts of Philippi's mono- 
graph on the Status Constructus (Weimar, 1871) in which the same 
subject is treated with more immediate reference to Hebrew. The 
object of Fleischer*s first paper was to correct certain mis-statements in 
the Grammars of De Sacy and Ewald : it provoked (as might have 
been anticipated) a characteristic reply from the last-named scholar in 
the GGAN. 1857, pp. 97-112: and ihe second paper accordingly 
defends in extensoy with a profusion of illustrative examples, the prin- 
ciples laid down more briefly in the first. The dispute between the 
two great grammarians turned, however, not so much upon the facts 
(though doubtless these were not duly estimated, and in part also over- 
looked by Ewald) as upon the relative priority, in the class of instances 
under discussion, of the st. constr. and apposition, Ewald contending in 
favour of the former, and regarding apposition as a breaking up of the 
older and stricter union of words, and the last resource of a decaying 
tongue, while Fleischer maintained that, where idioms defining the 
relations between words with precision and smoothness, are found side 
by side with simpler and rougher constructions in which those relations 
are only noted in their broader outline, presumption is in favour of the 
priority of the latter. The principle of apposition, however, is not 
confined even to late Hebrew, so that Fleischer's position seems to be 
more in accordance with analogy, and is accepted without hesitation by 
Philippi (p. 90 f.). — It is convenient sometimes to use the term An- 

nexion ( ^ djL2 1 ) to denote the st. constr, relation, 
ft 
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The main principles here explained were also, it is worth adding, 
recognized long ago in their bearing on Hebrew syntax by the late Pro- 
fessor L«e, of Cambridge : see his Ilebr, C7r. (1832), §§ 219. 1-3, 220. 

186. Apposition, in the widest sense of the term, is the 
combination of the two parts of a * simple judgment ' into a 
complex idea^. Every apposition, therefore, presupposes the 
possibility of a correlative predication, and any peculiarity in the 
nature of the one will but reflect a corresponding peculiarity 
in the nature of the other. For example, such expressions as 
' man born of a woman/ ^icaawris 6 /SawTifaM/, imply, and may 
be derived from, the propositions * man is born of a woman,' 
*l»dwr»yf fpf 6 fiairTi(<ov, Of course instances like these, which 
merely view a single subject under two aspects, are not the 
peculiar property of any language: but the Semitic languages 
extend the principle much beyond what would be in harmony 
with our mode of thinking ; they bring two terms into 
parallel juxtaposition in order to form a single conception^ in 
cases where we should introduce a preposition, or substitute 
an adjective, as the more precise * exponent ' of the relation 
subsisting between them. The principal cases fall under two 
heads, which may be considered in order. 

In Arabic, the material of which an object is composed is 
often not conceived under the form of an attribute or quality 
belonging to it (a golden crown) : it is regarded as the genus 
or class to which the object is to be referred, and which is 
specified by being appended to the object named, as its 
closer definition (the crown, the gold; or a crown, gold). In 
this example, the crown is the principal idea, to which gold 
stands in explanatory apposition^: the crown is first indicated 
generally, and its nature is then more closely described by 

* Berichte, 1862, p. 12. 

' In the technical language of the grammarians it forms a ^jLo : 
see Dr. Wright's Arabic Grammar, ii. § 94, p. 248 (ed. 2, 1875). But 
two other constructions are likewise admissible : a crown of ( ^^) gold, 
and a crown of gold (the st. constr.). 
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the mention of the class to which it belongs, the understanding 
combining the two ideas thus thrown down side by side into 
the logical unit which we express by the words the (or a) 
golden crown. Let this be distinguished from the other form 
of apposition, a pounds gold; here Jthe first word marks a 
weight, measure, or number, and the second is described as 
the Permutative^ of the first; and here, moreover, the 
measure, apart from the thing measured, being but an im- 
palpable magnitude, it is the second, not the first word, 
which is the principal idea. 

187. The form which the predicate assumes is determined 
similarly. Terms expressing distinctly its relation to the 
subject, such as consists 0/, contains^ extends over, measures, 
weighs, etc., are avoided : an article is the material of which 
it is composed, the whole is its parts, the genus is its species, 
the thing weighed is the weight, etc. Or, to pass to concrete 
instances (selected out of a large number collected by Fleischer 
from Arabic authors), ' their garments are silk' (Qor. 35, 30), 
' each house is [not, is 0/^ five stories,' ' Memphis was aque- 
ducts and dams,' * potash is many kinds,' * the crocodile is 
ten cubits,' ' the waters of the Nile in such and such a year 
were ( - rose) five cubits,' ' the pilgrimage is ( = lasts) some 
months ' (Qor. 2, 193) : in all these instances the predicate is 
in the nominative, and it follows that a simple relation of 
Identity must be affirmed between it and the subject. The 
idiom admits of imitation in English, more or less close, and 
sometimes quite naturally : Mecca was at that time all salt- 
wort and thorns, the field was one mass of bloom, * the poop 
was beaten gold, ... the oars were silver : ' still, in Arabic at 
any rate, it must have been in too constant use to imply quite 
the emphasis which its rarity gives it in our own language, or 
which is made still plainer by the addition of * all.' 

^ J Jl) : so caUed because the idea of the empty measure is exchanged, 
as the sentence advances, for that of the thing measured {ibid, § 94 
rem. b; § 139 rem. b). 
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188. By aid of these principles, a multitude of construc- 
tions occurring in the O. T. receive at once a natural and 
sufficient explanation : the harshness and abruptness, as it 
seems to. us, may not indeed be removed, but this is now 
seen to constitute no difficulty to the Semitic mode of thought. 
From our point of view, the simplest test of a legitimate 
apposition will be (§ i86) its capability of being transposed 
into a proposition in which a relation of identity between 
subj. and pred. can be conceived ; and in fact all the examples, 
it may be observed, will bear this transposition. Now (i) 
just as Arabic says uI*-*JJ^ 1.1^11 the image, the gold, so in 
Hebrew we have Ex. 39, 17 ^•JJ? ^higH; 2 Ki. 16, 17 l^?!? 
nK^nan : these are both cases of apposition, ' the cords, the 
gold ' « the golden cords; * the oxen, the brass' = the brazen 
oxen: not only is there no necessity to postulate an ellipse, 
*the cords (even the cords) of goldV but Arabic usage alto- 
gether prohibits it^. Further examples: i Sa. 2, 13 the fork, 
the three prongs = M<? three-pronged fork, Zech. 4, 10 p,\xr\ 
i>^*inn the plumb-stone; further, Gen. 6, 17. 7, 6'. Nu. 7, 13. 
Jer. 52, 20. I Chr. 15, 19 i^^Hi D^ripyO; and somewhat more 
freely, to denote, not the actual substance of which an object 
consists, but a physical or material characteristic displayed 
by it, Jer. 31, 40 fKHni DniBH povrrby\ all the valley, the 
corpses and the ashes*. Ez. 22, 18 Vn 51D3 D''JI"'D they are 
become silver-dross (the first word in English qualifying the 
second, so that the order is reversed). Ex. 22, 30 m^a IKO 



^ As is done e.g. by Kalisch, § 87, 10. Ewald, § 290®, less probably, 
regards these as cases of dissolution of the st constr.^ brought about by 
the article prefixed to the first word. 

^ Fleischer shews that annexion is not here allowable. 

^ Unless (as has been supposed) D^c in these two passages be a gloss, 
explanatory of ^ 1 a d . 

* As predicate, * the valley was corpses and ashes,* like * Memphis 
was aqueducts.' With §§ 188-192 comp. generally Wright, § 136*; 
Ew. § 287»». 
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naiO flesh in the field, that which is torn = torn flesh (cf. Jer. 
41, 8). 24, 5 and i Sa. 11, 15 Dw?^ DTOJ (elsewhere ^rat 
D^D^JT). Dt. 3, 5. 16,21 yp i>3 iTnjrK-an Ash^rah (of) any 

wood. Isa. 3, 24 nJS^D Piwo. Ez. 43, 21 n«ttnn nariTiwt the 

bullock, the sin-offering (usually riKDnn"!©). Ps. 68, 17 
mountains, peaks' ^peaked mountains. Cant. 8, 2 f^!? ^Pf'S 
npin I will give thee to drink of wine, spiced mixture' = spiced 
wine^, 

(2) To these correspond, in the predicative form, Ex. 9, 31 
^V^ nntJ^ani a^ax mytJ^n the barley was ears, and the flax 
was bloom, Jer. 24, 2 one basket was good figs etc.* Ez. 
41,22 )*{? najt^n. Gen. 1,2 the earth was an emptiness and 
waste. 14, 10 the vale was pits*, pits of slime. Isa. 5, 12 and 
their feast is harp and lute etc. 30, 33 D^^fXn tW t^On?- 65, 4 
DiTPa 0753 plW. Ps. 23, 5 njj"} '•pi3 my cup i.r an overflowing, 
45, 9 all thy garments are myrrh. Ezra 10, 13 D'^DtW nyni the 
season was showers. Jer. 2, 28 thy gods are the number of 
thy cities*. 

189. It is but an extension of this usage (thbugh, as it 
would seem, more liberally employed in Hebrew than in 
Arabic') when terms denoting other than material attributes 
are treated similarly. Thus (i) Josh. 16, 9 nv'jasn D^l^n 
the cities, the separations « the separate cities ^ Ps. 120, 3 



^ Embraciog in a complex idea the subj. and pred. of the proposi- 
tions, * tW mountains were peaks,' ' the wine was spiced mixture.' 

^ Lee (§ 219) explains similarly £z. 34, 20 lit. sheep, fatness. But no 
doubt n«na (cf. v, 3), or at least n^na (Olsh. p. 327), should be restored. 

' Cf. * all the district was figs, vines, and olives' {Ber. 1862, p. 34). 

* The first mi Ma a suspended st, constr., like Ps. 78, 9 : Ew. § 289". 

* Cf. * their woes are the number of the sand ' {Ber, 1862, p. 39). 

* On 'adluUf and some other words originally substantives (comp. 
in Hebrew Toyo, which is only in the later language, Ps. 109, 8. Eccl. 
5, I, treated as an adj., and declined), see Berichtey 1856, p. 5 ; Wright, 
ii. \ 94 rem. b. 

"^ But possibly nSb^aan (pt. Hof.) should here be read : cf. the verb 
(Hif.) in Dt. 4, 41. 19, 2. 7. 
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njon flB?p o tongue, deceitfulness ! i Ki. 22, 27 and Isa. 
30, 20 rW ^?9 water, affliction (i. e. water given in such 
scant measure, as itself to betoken affliction). Zech. i, 13 
words, consolations - consoling words, Ex. 30, 23 ^O^ D^Dta 
9 choice spices. Pr. 22, 21^ HDK D^DK. Ps. 60, 5 n^?]?! p! 

wine, staggering (the staggering being conceived as conveyed 

< 

by the wine) = wine of staggering. Jer. 25, 15 nonn p>n, 

(2) Gen. II, I the whole earth was nriN HBK^. Ex. 17, 12 
n^lDN V*l"» NT1 and his hands were firmness ( = were firm). 

Isa. 19, II (perhaps) nyy. 27, 10 the city is T^ solitariness. 

< < 

30,7 ri3K^ on ann Rahab (Egypt), they are ul/er indolence 
(lit. a sitting still). Jer. 48, 38 TBDD n% Ez. 2, 8 ng-^nn-^K 
be not rebelliousness^. 16, 7 nnjn D^J ritjn. Ps. 19, 10 '•tSBKID 
^?S? ninV 25, 10. 35, 6. 55, 22 his heart \^war. 88, 19 '•JW 
TjB^np (if the rendering of Hitz. and R.V. marg. be right). 
89, 48 (M. T.) "^^JP""*? ''^^ "^^^ • remember quantilli sim aevi. 
92, 9 ono nnxi and thou art loftiness (cf. 10, 5 D1"ID T^^BtW). 
109, 4 (an extreme case) H^DJl ^?K'. no, 3 thy people is 
ntana (all) freewillingness. 120, 7 taii^tr ^JKl Pr. 8, 30 HNHW 
D^J^B'XTB^ and I was (all) delight. Job 8, 9 for we SLvey ester - 
day (2 Sa. 15, 20 INin h»n ^3). 22, 12 is not God the height 
of heaven? 23, 2 ^r.fc^ ^10 D^^T D3 (unless "^P should be here 
read: cf. 7, 11). 26, 13 n^BB^ D^B^ imil by his breath the 
heavens are brightness, Dan. 9, 23* nwtjl nh^Dn ^3. Qoh. 2, 23. 

* A passage which shews that in itself nnn no ^3 £z. 2, 7 is quite 
a legitimate constrnction : still LXX, Targ. Pesh. and 2 1 MSS. have here 
no n^n, which is in agreement with £z.*s general usage (e.g. 2, 5. 6. 
3, 9. 26. 27), and is probably correct. (So 44,6 read with LXX, Targ. 
Com. ^'\y^r^ n^'a ^« niDwi.) 

' Where to supply «?»« (Kimchi, Michlol, 51* ed. Lyck, 1862, and 
others) is unnecessary and wrong. 

' So elsewhere with this word, as i Sa. 25,6 mbu? ^nm Di^«? nn«i. 
2 Sa. 17, 3 Dibw n»n* orn-Va. Pr. 3, 17 di^w n»ni3»n3-^3. Job 5, 24 
"fbnK Dib® o nym (comp. Del., who shews why m^« cannot be an 
'adverbial accus. :' also Ewald, § 296^ end). 21, 9 uy^xo on^na; and 
elsewhere. 
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Obs, Other cases of an abstract word used as predicate : Gen. 49, 4 
(implicitly), i Sa. 22, 23 nnottSQ; 21, 6. Isa. 23, 18 and frequently 
t25"ij?^; Ez. 27, 36 n»»n nSnVj thou art become terrors, which throws 
light on 26, 21 ']DnM mnbi, and 16, 38 ':^\^:^'^\ x\x^t\ dt "j^nnai (after 
a verb of making', cf. the phrases 'rh'^ 'd n«)]? to make any one a« 
utter end, i.e. to exterminate him; to make any one (all) neck, or 
shoulder (JEji, 23, 27. Ps. 21, 13), i.e. to make them shew only their 
backs in flight. 

190. The same tendency to express a compound idea 
by two terms standing in apposition may be traced in other 
cases, not of the same distinctive character as those which 
have been already discussed. It is doubtless, for instance, 
the explanation of those constructions in which analogy 
would lead us to expect the st. consir,, but in which we find 
in fact the st, abs, — with or without the article. Thus, in 
expressions indicating locality, Nu. 21, 14 J^^'^S D^nsn'riK 
(see Dillmann). 34, 2 JVi3 pKH. i Sa. 4, i ^t^n fDNH the 
stone Help (5, i. 7, 12, however, the sL constr. "^tyn pN is 
used). I Ki. 16, 24 pat; -\m (but p^^f nn, D^n:i nn etc.). 
I Chr. 5, 9 niB "in|ri (usually H^a nni). Further, 2 Sa. 10, 7 
Dn'aan i<5¥'^ the host, (even) the mighty men. i Ki. 16, 21 
h\r\^ Dyn (so Josh. 8, 33. Ezra 9, i). 2 Ki. 7, 13 Kt. 
b^^ Jtonn (Qra b«1B^ jion, omitting the art., as just below, 
in the same verse). Jer. 8, 5 oi^B'^n^ PITH Dyn^. La. 2, 13 
thw^"* nan O daughter, Jerusalem'. 2 Chr. 13, 3 nia:» br^ 
HDnpiD. 14, 8. Ezra 2, 62 their book, the registered (perhaps 
the title of the record). Neh. 7, 5. Dan. 8, 13. 

Obs, So the infin. after DVn, Ex. 9, 18. 2 Sa. 19, 25 ; cf. 2 Chr. 8, 16. 
But it is too bold to extend this principle to Isa. 22, 17 "j^td^tdd mn^ nan 

* Comp. in proper names ia3i* Yah is honour, njy^vYah is help, 
y^i85^nj Yah is opulence^ which are different from the verbal types 
BDtt>^n» b«»o«J» etc. 

' Where, however, LXX do not recognize Db©n»: probably rightly. 

' Unless this be one of the anomalous cases of the art. in si, constr. 
(Ewald, § 290^; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 127 rem. 4). Elsewhere, even as a 
vocative, there occurs regularly D^«n» na, |V2na, etc. 
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133 n^iobiD(as was done formerly by Delitzsch) \ ^iy must either be a 
voc. (Hitz. Ew. Cheyne, Dillm. R.V, marg,), or belongs to § 161. 3 
(Ges. Dei: ed. 4^ R.V.). It is difficult also to follow Philippi (p. 86) 
in referring here Josh. 3, 14 nnan |^'i«n. 8, 11 nonbarr oyrr: in the 
former passage, the original text had probably only piMPr, nnnn being 
added by a subsequent editor or redactor (cf. i Sa. 4, 3-5 LXX and 
Heb., with the author's note) ; in the latter, there may have stood 
originally either simply orn (as v. 10 : so Dillm.), or nonbon'oy 
(as z^. I. 3. 10, 7. II, 7), D»n having been written in error by a scribe, 
who did not see what was to follow, through the influence oi v. 10 
(twice). 

Philippi would account similarly for D^nv^^D ^rij^ Isa. 11, 14; but 
here it can hardly be doubted that Noldeke is right {GGA. 1871, p. 896) 
in regarding the punctuation fjnDa as embodying a particular interpre- 
tation, that, namely, which is already found in the Targ. (in ^ns) and 
is followed by Rashi, according to which rjn^l is taken, not in con- 
nexion with D^n«)bD, but, like ihm d3«7, Zeph. 3, 9, and jld^o ^^ 
in Syriac, as a metaphorical expression = ' with one consent.' The same 
interpretation is also given of nD3«, Hos. 6, 9 (Tg. Rashi, Kimchi, 
A. v.); but there, no less than here, the absence of the crucial inM 
seems decisive against it. If, however, we abandon this interpretation, 
and connect r^ns with D^nv^bc, we must abandon also the punctuation 
which embodies it, and read the usual st. constr. form ^nS^. A similar 

instance is afforded by 5, 30 : here the old interpretation of 'ai n^«i is, 
still traceable in the characteristic paraphrase of the Targ., is * moon 
and sun are darkened ' etc., and this is represented both by the accen- 
tuation and the qame^ under 1, coupling together tiMi is : but if that 
interpretation be given up, both the accents and the punctuation must 
be modified likewise. So 2, 20 niiD iDnb the punctuation is meant 
probably to express the sense to dig holes (cf. Kimchi) : to the moles 
must be read n^1B"^D^5. See further 43, 28 (p. 70 «.), and the pas- 
sages cited from the same book in § 174: also Ps. 10, 8. 10 (where 
the points express the sense, ' thy host,' and * the host of the grieved 
ones'). Qoh. 3, 21 (the pronouns N*n, which would be altogether out 
of place, if nbiyn and mi^^n had the art., but which are required — see 
Nu, 13, 18-20^ if the n be the interrogative, shew that the punctuation 
is incorrect, and that the rendering of R.V. must be adopted: see 

* Where, however, the reference to D*3n3 D'O and 30, 20 seems to 
be no longer in place, illustrating, as it does, the now discarded explana- 
tion of ed. 3. 
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Delitzsch or Wright). 5, 17 (the revta, with accompanying pansal 
form, at ^3H, expresses a false interpunction : see Del.). 

Other apparent instances, also, deviate too widely from the normal 
usage of the language to be due to anything but textual corruption : so 
Josh. 13, 5 ^^aan yi«n (cf. Dillmann). i Sa. i, i o'Dis D^nrann (where 
the text, if only on account of the masc, ptcp., cannot be correct : read, 
after LXX, »D^2? a Zuphite — cf. 9, 5 — for O'BIS, and see more fully the 
writer's note adloc.\ 2 Sa. 20, 33 hn'^XD'* H2^ti b^ (read simply M2sn V3 : 
see 8, 16). Ez. 45, 16 yiMrr Dyn ^3 (omit \^i«n with LXX, Comill). 
And in 2 Sa. 24, 5 isn bmn is not to be rendered, with R.V., 'the val- 
ley of Gad : ' the text of the first part of the verse must be emended, 
with Wellh. and Lucian's recension of the LXX, to ]D1 nynyo iVn»i 
'2^ n'rn: the whole will then read: 'And they began from Aroer and 
from the city that is in the midst of the torrent-valley (same expression 
as Dt. 2, 36. Josh. 13, 9. 16), towards Gad"* etc In Jer. 32, 12 also it 
is doubtful whether napon nocn can be rightly explained as 'the deed, 
the purchase ' s the purchase- deed : w. 11. 14 we find the normal 
napon -<BD, and in v. 12 for napon iddh riH }n«i LXX have simply 
kqX tZwKa avrb (comp. Stade in the ZATW. 1885, pp. 175-8). Jud. 8, 
XI mm '2« rfiDJ? must no doubt be corrected to nirn »2« nioy, 
exactly as 6, 24 : observe that kv *E(l>pa&a 'A$i€<rdpi of the LXX presup- 
poses a final n. ^IH in the compounds on 2^0 ^3M, D^tD")3 blM, 

7lb^nn ^3m, nD»D n»a ^3«, D»r)«n bjwi, seems (if the punctuation be 
correct) to have retained anomalously the longer vowel in the st. constr} : 
the same may have been the case in D'nnp rri^ Gen. 14, 5 (cf. ni^p 
alone v. 17). n*iMa in }py» »:a n*)«a Dt. 10, 6 may be the j/. constr. : 
see Gen. 26, 18. 

101. A doudle determination by both a following genitive 
and a prefixed article is as a rule eschewed in Hebrew; 
though it is met with occasionally (Ewald, § 290<*: Ges.- 
Kautzsch, § 127 rem. 4), particularly in the later language. 
The following passages, however, in which, it will be 
noticed, the j/. constr, is dependent not oh the consonants 
but only on the vowel-points, are otherwise in such com- 



* The nature of the second term in these instances is opposed to 
Philippics view that they may be cases of apposition : the French 
' Maison Orleans ' etc., which he compares, are derived from a different 
family of languages, and cannot be regarded as really parallel* 
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plete analogy with some of those just cited, that it is difficult 
not to believe that the punctuation is in error, and that the 
sL abs. should be restored: 2 Ki. 16, 14 where ntW^n naton 

would be in conformity with T^^J^ '^??!?> ^* ^1 (§ 18S. i); 
Ex. 39, 27 read ^p ninsn (§ 193 or § 195). 

Ods. I. But Jud. 16, i4a'iMnin*rTr the corruption is probably deeper: 
comp. G. F. Moore in the American Oriental Society's Proceedingiy 
Oct. 1889, p. clxxviff. (who cancels in^n as a gloss) : and Jer. 25, 26 
noi«n »3D ^» ncH yiHn n^a^tpon-bD we must evidently read -^3 

n^DVo^n (without ^tmh), with LXX; notice the tautology of the 
existing text. 

Obs, 2. 2 Ki. 23, 17 the last words belong to Hip^, not to n^V)]? ; and 
if n^TQn be read, they run quite naturally 'against the altar in Bethel;* 
cf. I Ki. 1 3, 4 : the preposition is, of course, not necessary with a com- 
pound proper name, for the purpose of expressing locality: see e.g. 
9 Sa. 2, 52 onb n**! ivm which was in Bethlehem (but ^innna), 2 Ki. 
10, 29 bM"n»a at Bethel (but pay. So Gen. 31, 13 b«n»a b«n 'aaH 
may be understood as * I am the God at Bethel/ — i. e. the God who 
appeared to thee at Bethel. In accordance with the same principle 
Nu. 22, 5 TDy-'aa^TMininis naturally 'the river in the land of* 
etc. : comp. 2 Sa. 17, 26 lyban ^n« . . . ]nn . In Ez. 47, 15 ]bnn "jmn, 
l^nn might possibly be an accus. of direction after ■]mn ; but the 
occurrence in 48, i of the normal ]bnn "^ti makes it probable, in view 
of the notoriously incorrect state of the text of Ezekiel, that ]!7nn ']'M 
should be read likewise here. Elsewhere it must remain uncertain 
whether we have anomalous cases of the art. with the st. constr., or 
whether the art. is due to corruption of the text : so, for instance, 
Jer. 38, 6 "|Von"p in»3bo nian. Ez. 46, 19 wipn niawbn (see the 
usual form in 42, 13). 2 Ki. 16, I7^ For 111DH l^QH Isa. 36, 8. 16 the 
parallel text 2 Ki. 18, 23. 31 has correctly niWM "jbo; and for |Ban 
no a to Jer. 48, 32 there is found in the fundamental passage Isa. 16, 9 
the regular noato JQ2 (the explanation as accus. loci, suggested by 

^ Similarly '"» n^a in the house of Yahweh, 2 Ki. 11, 3. 15 and con- 
stantly, "^^aM-n'a Gen. 24, 23, bTy^r\ nno at the entrance of the tent, 
Gen. 18, I. 10 etc., but»n»aa,in»aa, etc. The note in the Speaker's 
Comm, ii. p. 545 is doubly wrong. But we do not find nbic, ]nDW, 
etc., unless a verb of motion has preceded (as i Sa. 1,25): cf. the 
writer's note on i Sa. 2, 29. 
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Philippi, p. 38 £., would be very harsh, and not in accordance with nsage). 
On some other passages, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 127 rem. 4. 

192. The same principle regulates the use of terms 
specifying weight, number, or measure : — 

(i) Ex. 27, 16 HDK D^ro ?|DD a veil, twenty cubits, 29, 40. 
30, 24 r*? ^^ V?^ olive oil, a bin. Nu. 15, 4-7. 2 Sa. 24, 24 

D^tron n'hp^ noa. i Chr. 22, 14 ^nj. 2 Chr. 4, 2 a line, 

< < 

thirty in cubits. Ez. 40, 5. 47, 4 D?3"j? t^^* waters, knees ^ 
in our idiom, waters reaching to the knees. Similar are 
Nu. 9, 20 "fiO? D^«. Neh. 2, 12 tDJD D^JI<. Isa. lo, 7 
C3jnD K^ D^U. Gen. 41, i. 2 Sa. 13, 23 al. D^OJ D?riJ?^ two 
years, time. Dan. 10, 2 D^ ^^??!? nB^tS^. 3'; Jud. 19, 2 
D^cnn ny3"iN TS^ (where the order is reversed). Here, 
however, in Hebrew the st. constr, may be used, which is 
not permissible in Arabic*: i Ki. 7, 10 niOK "it5^ ^ilK 
stones of 10 cubits. Dt. 4, 27 "^B?? '•no. 

(2) As predicate : Ez. 45, 1 1 the bath and the ephah 
shall be one size*. 2 Chr. 3, 4 the porch was 20 cubits. 
II. Gen. 47, 9 oyo. Dt. 33, 6 "^BDD WO W and let his 
men be a number I (Le. numerable, few). Isa. 10, 19 naOD 
ViT. 

198. There are two cases, however, which though they 
may at first sight appear similar to these, are in fact dif- 
ferent: (I) when the first member of the pair is definite, 
the second indefinite ; (II) where the measure, or weight, 
precedes the thing measured or weighed. 

I. Let us take as an example i Chr. 28, 18 ^nj D^?^"»3n. 

^ Cf. 'he is from me the length (Nom.) of a spear' {Ber, 1863, p. 51). 

^ Cf. Qor. 18, 10 ISjL^ ^ a j..u years, a number [here, numerous 
years] {ib. p. 39). So in Syriac ^^\o )]^al, )|1^lqd |l:ajL. 

' Hence, no doubt, d*d» win, D*o* m>, though regarded in itself 
D^o^ might be a genitive, are to be explained similarly. 

^ ' A cord of a cubit ' cannot be said in Arabic : only ' a cord, a 
cubit* {ib. p. 31 : see the illustrations, pp. 39, 50 f.). 

'^ Cf. ' an image, the size (Nom.) of a man ' {ib, p. 57). 
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This must not be rendered ' the cherubim of gold ; ' ant is 
an accus. of limitation, defining more precisely the nature 
of the cherubim (called technically Umyt'z), just as in Arabic 

IjljX:^ pli. (or Ijli*'), a {or the) ring as regards or in 

iron\ Examples of this idiom from Ex. 25fif. are doubtful, 

as the words there are mostly under the government of a 

preceding HB^, or similar word ; but it must be recognized 

in some passages which, though apparently simple, have in 

fact caused much perplexity to grammarians, viz. Ps. 71, 7 

ii "DTO; 2 Sa. 22, 33 Tin ^pyo; Hab. 3, 8; Ez. 16, 27 

not ?I3")1 ; Lev. 6, 3 n? ^"^9, where the first word is defined 

by a pronominal suflfix. In the first place, though Hebrew 

alone would not enable us to aflSrm it, these cannot be 

rendered (as some commentators have supposed) as if they 

involved a daudle annexion, — * my refuge o/" strength ' etc. 

It is a general rule, writes Fleischer*, in all the Semitic 

languages, that when a word is in the s/, constr, with a 

following genitive, ' its capacity to govern as a noun (seine 

nominale Rectionskr^ft) is thereby so exhausted that under 

no conditions can it govern a second genitive in a different 

direction.' Accordingly, 'my iron shield' in Arabic can 

never be expressed by * my shield of iron ' (gen.), but only 

either in apposition *my shield, the iron,' or, with the 

defining accus., ' my shield, in iron : ' an example translated 

literally into Greek, runs cvcyice vpos aMv t6p O&poKd yuov t^k 

at^poi'. It follows that ty, HDT, etc. must be regarded as 

either in apposition, or as accusatives : the circumstance that 

they are all indeterminate (not tyn ^DHD) is in favour of the 

latter supposition, — my refuge as to or for strength, thy way 

/or or in wickedness'. 

Obs, Lev. 36, 4a 3py» »n'ia and Jet. 33, ao Di*n »nm are probably 
similar: *my covenant — ^Jacob/ 'my covenant — the day,' »n'ia being 

* Philippi, p. 39 ; Wright, ii. p. 136. Comp. Dan. 11, 8 (Bevan). 

• Berichtiy 1856, p. 10 ; cf. Philippi, p. 14. 

' So also Lee ($ aao. 3), citing in addition Lam. 4, 17. ' 

S 
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determined obliquely y so to say, by the adjuncts apr^ and Di>n respec- 
tively: Ewald indeed {% an*) compares idd«d 'riHbo etc.; bnt the 
personal pron. seems desiderated. Delitzsch, in his note on 2 Sa. 32 
(at the end of Ps. 18, p. 203, ed. 4), adopting Nagelsbach's remark that 
in certain cases the type ti^ 'Onp for the usual M» rrpnp must have 
been a logical necessity, suggests that this transposition of the pron. 
suffix to the nomen regens may have been adopted thence into the 
syntaxis omata; but have we any evidence that those cases were 
sufficiently nmnerous to give rise to the tendency to transpose which 
this explanation presupposes? Was not what to us appears to be a 
logical necessity avoided in Hebrew by an innate difference both of con- 
ception and expression ? 

In njjfe »3;h Ps. 35, 19. 69, 5 ; ngft 'j*3te 38, ao, ipw is unques- 
tionably an adverbial accus. in falsehood =^i?\yi\j x cf. 119, 86. £z. 

13, 22, and the frequent LliS greedily ^ Llii oppressively ^^^(t Qor'an. 
The view that it may be a genitive, expressed in the earlier editions 
of Delitzsch*s commentary, is in his two last (1873 and 1883) entirely 
abandoned. The ptcp. with a suffix is followed by other adjuncts of an 
adverbial nature, 17, 9 VDsn; 35, 19* Dsn. 

194. II. This case exemplifies the second type of appo- 
sition, referred to in § 186, 'a pound, gold,' in which, the first 
term denoting merely the unfilled measure, the term which 
follows it is the one of primary import. Here, however, 
though Arabic very often makes use of apposition, it does 
not do so exclusively : the article measured may be specified 
by being placed in the accus. (a pound cls to or in gold)^; 
and here also annexion (which was not allowable in a former 
case, § 192) may take the place of apposition, in Arabic no 
less than in Hebrew. But, as Hebrew does not mark the 
case-endings, where the sL constr, is not employed, it must 
remain uncertain whether the object measured was conceived 
in apposition, or as an accus. of limitation : there are analo^ 
gies which perhaps favour the latter*. 

^ Wright, ii. $§ 44^ rem. c, p. 136; 94, rem. b: Lee, § 219. i note, 
* Examples of the ace. of respect are numerous, Ewald, 28 1*^, 283* : 
Job 15, 10 o»o» l^MO I'lD. Ez. 45, 14 |D©n nan (though these two 
words agree badly with the context, and are probably a gloss : cf. 
Smend, Comill) is, however, a clear case of apposition. 
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Instances are very frequent: Gen. i8, 6 np^ Q''«tp B^7B^ 
3 sedhs, meal (or, in meal). Ex. 9, 8 }?^3? tpa ba'-JBH t^i'D. 

16, 32 fo noiJn i<^D (so Nu. 22, 18 n^ wn t^ijtpi). 28, 17 
p« DnitD o'^ynn^ (39, 10 p« mo). 29, 40 n^b p^y a tenth 

(of an ephah), fine meal Nu. 5, 15 n»p nB''«n nn^'B^y. Ruth 
2, 17 Dnyc^ nD'»K an ephah, barley, i Ki. 18, 32 JHt D^riKD. 
2 Ki. 3, 4 100,000 "^OSf Q7''fcJ 100,000 rams, wool (i.e. their 
fleeces). 5, 17 HD^K D^nns no5 «^. 23 ^103 Dns?; and 
often after D^S"^^* etc., and (i?pB^ being omitted) ^D3 Qnify. 
Cf. 2 Sa. 24, 13 3Xn tD^JB' y^B'. A similar usage prevails in 
the case of njlZ^, Gen. 43, 15 ^D3 njK^. Dt. 15, 18 (but some 
edd. read here njKnD). Jer. 17, 18 Tf<2^ Jll??? njKnDI. 

The construction of numerals falls under the same general 
principles: \W?^<, riK'Dn, etc. are substantives and construed 
as such: tS^yi \\vh^ lit* a triad, sons (apposition), and so 
t^p^ O^-iK^ 20 shekels; but njB^ D'^lfe^J? 20 w years (accus.^ 
\\V& being indeterminate). 

O^j. The principles of Semitic S3nitax thus established have a bearing 
on the much controverted passage Ps. 45, 7 i»j D^^» D'H^g 1^9? • 
In addition to the ordinary rendering, ' Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever,' three others have been proposed: (i) * Thy throne is God 
for ever and ever,* (2) * Thy throne of God (or, Thy God's throne, i. e. 
Thy divinely established throne) is' etc. {Gts,Jes. i. p. 365). (3) * Thy 
throne is God's throne (cf. i Chr. 29, 23) for ever and ever' (Ibn Ezra ; 
Kimchi, Micklol, 51*; Ges. Thesr, Ewald; Hitz.). The first of these, 
being felt to include an unsuitable comparison, has found few sup- 
porters in modem times ^: and Gesenius' supposition, implied in (2), 

^ An exact parallel is afforded by Qor. 3, 85 there shall not be 

accepted from one of them Uj*Ai Lr^j^^ ^J^ («ani yn«n «bD) 
the fulness of the earthy gold, where another reading is the izctus. LIa3 
* in gold.' On the Syriac usage, Noldeke, Syr, Gramm. (1880), §214. 

* So always in Arabic for numerals between 1 1-99 (Wright, § 99) : 
cf. Philippi, p. 89, and see Aug. Miiller, Schulgramm. § 468 f. 

' See against it» most recently^ Cheyne, Bampton Lectures 1889, 
p. 182. 

S 2 
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• 
that MD3 U followed' by two genitives in different relations, is exactly 

what is declared by Fleischer (cited $ 193) to be inadmissible. But 
even (3) does not appear to be more tenable : the predicate, in the 
parallel instances (§ 188), is conceived always in the nominative, not 
in the genitive; so that the insertion of ' throne of is plainly unauthor- 
ized. Can, however, 'Thy throne is God' be understood, on the 
analogy of the examples in $ 189, to mean ' Thy throne is divine ' 
(rather, perhaps, * godly,' Mai. 3, 15)? All these examples, it vras 
shewn, presuppose a relation of identity between the subject and the 
attribute predicated of it ; and though it may be convenient to translate 
in English by an adjective, this translation is justified, not by having 
recourse to an ellipse, but by the tacit assumption of that relation. The 
ideas of God and throne^ however, are so dissimilar, that it does not 
seem possible to class this passage in the same category. It is indeed 
urged by Hitzig that while D^tr occurs frequently enough as an indirect 
predicate, only a ^19^ is used as the direct predicate : thus 10, 16 Yah- 
weh reigneth D^i9y but 106, i his mercy D^IV^ is for ever. Lam. 5, 19 
"mi niiS *|MD3. The observation is an acute one, and (I believe) 
correct : still, as we saw, words denoting time do stand as predicate, 
and as such are identified with the subject ; can it be said that ' Thy 
throne is 0^17' differs, so far as form is concerned, from ' we are ^lon,* 
Job 8,9? At least, the identification of a divine throne with eternity 
seems easier than that of God with a human throne. Cf. Ps. 53, 3 ion 
Dvn"^3 ^^«. a Chr. 13, 15^ 

Olshausen, admitting that £z. 41, aa etc. (§ 188. a) are 'altogether 
different,' but yet feeling the difficulty of dSi3^, suggested that a verb 
had fallen out, and gives choice of four (psn, ]313, D^pn, nss), one 
of which might be prefixed to "JMDD: but this would render the first 
verse-half rather heavy, and Lagarde's njp for iyi {Proph. Chald. 
p. XLVii) is rhythmically preferable (see Ps. ^, a). The proposal, 
which has also been made, to omit D^n^M as a gloss, would surely leave 
the first clause singularly weak^ 

105. The analogy of the primary predicate is followed 
also by the tertiary predicate. Just as Hebrew says 'the 
altar was stone/ so it says, not *he made the altar ^ stone/ 
but * he made the altar, stone.' This is different from the 
inverted order, which also occurs, ' he made the stpnes an 



^ For other suggestions on the passage, see Cheyne, Tho Book of 
Psalms (1888), pp. 137, 384; and Bampton Lectures^ p. 183. 
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altar : ' in the former * he made the altar * is the chief thought, 
and is a complete sentence in itself; the material is specified 
by being appended to the term * altar ' in apposition : in the 
latter the ' stones ' are the principal idea, and the sentence is 
only completed by the addition of the word * altar.' 

(i) Examples are frequent: — Gen. 2, 7 nay DIKH HN trjTI 
pxn ID and he made man, dust from the earth. Ex. 20, 25 
^^!? \^^ njan KP thou shalt not build them (of) hewn-stone. 
25, 28. 26, 14. 15. 27, 1. I Ki. 7, 15. 27. Our idiom would 
here regularly insert of. And with the principal predicate 
before the verb :— Ex. 26, i niJT'-)^ nfe^^ nfc^n fSK^Dn-nW. 

29. 28, 39^ 38, 3 ne^m nfe'^ 17? 73 all its vessels he made 
(of) copper. 

When, however, the material is to be particularly specified, 
that naturally stands first: Ex. 25, 18 and thou shalt make 
two cherubim, gold ; (here follow the closer directions) HK^^ 
Drii< nbT?? beaten work shalt thou make them. 29^. 39. 26, i^. 

7^. 31^ Dt. 27, 6 >^'^ niTD nx n33n rwxh^ d^33K. Isa. 50, 3., 

(2) In all the preceding instances the verb goes closely 
with the object made, in those which follow it goes primarily 

with the material :—Gtn. 28, 18 ram nnh Dbji. Ex. 12, 39 

and they baked the dough TfXD HllJJ (into) unleavened cakes. 

30, 25 }DK^ inx JT'B'jn and thou shalt make it (into) holy 

anointing oil. 32, 4. Lev. 24, 5. Nu. 17, 3. 4 and they beat 

them out (into) a covering for the altar, i Ki. 18, 32 HN n^S^I 

XMXO D'^^aNn. Jer. 5, 22. 18,4. Hos. 4, 8 their silver (which) 

D^asg^fe^ they made (into) idols. Amos 4, 13 HD-J? inc^ 7\mV 

lit, maker of the dawn darkness. Isa. 50, 2^. 51, 10. 

With the material or substance which is the object of the 

< 
action preceding the verb : — Mic. i, 7 "DO?^ D'»?^K 0^?^- 4? ^3 

bro, TWV^ l^npi and thy horn I will make iron. Isa. 26, i 

salvation maketh he (to be) walls and bulwark. Ps. 91, 9. 

Job 28, 2 HK^m pW pNI and stone one melteth (into^ copper. 

Also Ez. 35, 4 D'»B^K nann rpiy. Amos 5, 8 1^55^nn rh^ W day 
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he darkeneth (to) night (cf. with i>, Job 17, 12 h\h rhh 

And with that which is the resuli of the action preceding 

the verb :— i Ki. 1 1, 34 ^3n"»??« N^fc^j '•3. Ps. 39, 6 nnn3 ninao 

^D\ 89, 28 etc. Isa. 26, 18 ///. salvations (i.e. saved and safe) 
we could not make the land (cf. v, 7 P^^V 73^0 D?an "IB'^ 
(into) an even one dost thou level the path of the just) : cf. 
Ps. 58, 9 like a snail vH- ^9? that passeth away into slime * 
and with a passive verb, Isa. 24, 12 nye^ rD"" rT'NB^I and into 
ruins is the gate broken. Job 22, 16 D11D'» pVI^ nni (into) a 
stream is melted their foundation. 

Obs. I have multiplied examples here on accoimt of their bearing on 
Ps. 104,4 Ton^ «j« "»»mttJD mnn vsm^d nwy. Of these words two 
renderings, it will be clear, are quite legitimate : (i) * maketh his mes- 
sengers of winds, his ministers of flaming fire^ (Del. Cheyne); Ex. 25, 28 
(37, 15. 28) would then be a precise/^rwa/ parallel, Dnan n« n»iDyi 
Q«1Q\]7 >S2^, and the meaning would be that winds and fire are the 
elements of which the messengers are formed; and (2) 'maketh his 
angels to he winds, his messengers to be flaming fire ' (LXX. Dr. Kay), 
i. e. transforms them into winds and fire (arrays them * with the out- 
ward properties of physical phenomena') [the Targ., less literally, 
'making his messengers (niJiH not his angels) swift as wind, his 
ministers strong as the glowing fire *]. Can the words, however, be 
rendered, (3) 'who maketh bis messengers the winds, his ministers 
the flaming fire?' Do they express not that God makes his messengers 
of winds, or transforms them (upon occasion) into winds, but that he 
uses the winds in his service ? There is unquestionably much authority 
for this view : it was adopted without hesitation or remark by Rashi 
(vmb© ninnn n« ntJiy), Ibn Ezra (quoting Ps. 148,8), Kimchi; 
and among modems by Ewald, Hitz., Hupf. : it is also strongly com- 
mended by the general purport of the Psalm, which (as is well drawn 
out by Dean (now Bishop) Perowne, in a paper in the Expositor, Dec. 
1878, p. 461) is to shew how the various natural agents are appro- 
priated to different uses by the Creator. This, the same paper further 
tells us, was so strongly felt by the late Bishop Thirlwall, that nothing 
but the * irresistible compulsion of a grammatical necessity,' derived 
from the order of the words, forced him to reject the rendering pro- 
posed : the Dean himself felt similarly until a comparison of Isa. 
37, 26. 60, 18^ led him to think the difficulty might be overcome. 
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Where authorities are thus divided an opinion must be offered with 
diffidence: still presumption appears to me to be unfavourable to (3). 
Let us vary the phrase in Micah with the view of producing one as 
parallel as possible to the one before us. bnj V31}7 DtejT would be a 
good Hebrew expression (cf. Ps. 69, la pxo *«iab nan«t. 147, 14 
Di^tD ']b^2l uxoTi): the Aoms would be the primary idea, and the 
object of the sentence would, be to state that they were of iron : had the 
intention been to express that the iron was made into horns, the instances 
(3) above (p. 261) seem to shew that the order would have been Dttjn 
n^anp bna: 104, 3. 18, 12. Jer. 17, 5 imi "i«a uxon. Job 31, 24. 
38, 9 ^v^2h pr loiwa. Isa. 54, 12 "j>hi«)OtD naia tidwi (where the 
following clauses with b can have no retrospective bearing on the con- 
struction of the first) would then be similar. If the analogy here 
suggested be just, it cannot but confirm the doubts entertained by 
Bishop Thirlwall against the rendering 'maketh the winds his mes- 
sengers' etc.: would not the word makethy also, in this expression, 
implying application only, and not constitution, be the equivalent of 
UXD rather than nwr ? Isa. 37, 26 the strong term niNwnb limits far 
more than n«y the sense of what follows : 60, 18^ rrj^'^TD' n«npi 
■j'rriDin the definiteness of l^moin as compared with nyiuj* causes it 
to be naturally taken as the primary object ; and in fact the same 
definiteness must be felt to give vaw^Q an analogous position in relation 
to ninn. Nor would 60, 17*, which might also be appealed to, be 
more decisive : the rendering of this passage given by A.V., Hitz., Dr. 
Kay, and R.V. cannot be shewn to be insufficient. 

After all does the first rendering, ' Who maketh his messengers of 
winds, his ministers of flaming fire,' afford such an inadequate sense ? 
Though it may not state it so directly as 'who maketh the winds his 
messengers etc.,' does it not still clearly imply that the winds and fire 
are the personified instruments executing the Divine purpose, and 
accordingly express substantially that appropriation of natural agents 
which Dean Perowne rightly desiderates? 



APPENDIX V. 
I. The Casus Pendens > 

196. In prose and poetry alike, terseness and simplicity 
are the notes of Hebrew style. A sentence may indeed be 
prolonged indefinitely, when its different parts are connected 
merely by and (Dt. 8, 12-17. 24, 1-4. Jer. 13, 13) ; but other- 
wise, if it be at all involved, it speedily becomes unwieldy \ 
One of the secrets therefore of writing a lucid and classical 
Hebrew style is to break up a sentence into manageable 
subdivisions. In poetry each verse must have its own rhyth- 
mical scheme: it must be articulated, rhythmically and 
logically, into well-defined clauses ; each of these must as a 
rule not consist of more than three or four words; and if 
for the sake of breadth or variety, a clause contains more, it 
should be such as to admit naturally of .*a pause in the course 
of it (Ps. 27, 4. 42, 5. 65, 10). It follows from this that a 
piece of modern English poetry, for instance, can seldom be 
rendered literally into Hebrew ; its long sentences must be 
transformed so as to be capable of distribution into parallel 
clauses; and the abundance of epithets which in our eyes 
add richness and beauty, but which are incompatible with 
the light movement of a Hebrew lyric, must be sacrificed, 
and expressions chosen which, while brief, suggest them 
more or less by implication. Similar principles regulate the 

' Instances of snch sentences first become frequent in the latest 
Hebrew style, especially in Chronicles, Esther, and Daniel. 
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Style of Hebrew prose. Sentences must be connected in the 
simplest manner possible : co-ordination must often take the 
place of subordination (pp. 157 «., i86 f.) : a series of condi- 
tional clauses must be relieved by ^^"rt (§ 121), and a phrase 
like Iva orap TK&g (Luke 14, 10) must be rendered, not by 
Kl* ntwa JsnoS but either nOKI ...«!'• \Vlt:b or ntDNI . . . NU3 nNTI 
(comp. Dt. 8, 12 f. R.V. and Heb.). 

197. One of the commonest and most characteristic 
artifices of which Hebrew avails itself for the purpose of 
avoiding an unwieldy sentence is the casus pendens (in Arabic, 
the nominative). This possesses more advantages than one : 
not only does it give the subject (or object) a prominent 
place at the beginning, and ease the body of the sentence by 
permitting a light pronominal suffix to take its place : but it 
further rounds the sentence off, and gives it an ending upon 
which the voice may suitably rest (e.g. Job 29, 16 nych^ 2''"i1 

innpnK. Ps. 90, 17 im^D i^n"' ntryoi). 

The following are the principal types : — 

(i) Gen. 28, 13 the land which thou liest upon^ n^^riN 1? 
to thee will I give it and to thy seed (substitute f?i§ for n^^HK, 
and it will be found that, however the words be arranged^ the 
sentence will lose either in neatness or expressiveness, or 
both). 26, 15. Dt. 2, 23. 7, 15. 14, 27. Jpsh. 9, 12 (IHK) this 
our bread — hot did we provide it from our houses, when etc. 

2 Ki. I, 4. 10, 29. isa. I, 7 nniK rshywi^ ant oanDnx. 9, i 

(balance and parallelism far better preserved than by TP 
:Pia3 "VIK . . . ^IW). 15, 7^. 26, II accents (very harsh: Ew. 
Dillm. construe as R.V. marg,). 42, 3. 53, 4. 59, 12^. Jer. 
36, 14. Ez. 32, 7. 8. Ps. 125, 5. 145, 6. 147, 20. Job 17, 15 

nwB^ nD wpni (so Jer. 2, 24. Pr. 18, 14 njK^ "»o nn? mni). 

(2) Slightly different are Gen. 17, 15. 34, 8 r\\^n ^53 03^ 

. . . yw^. Dt. 32, 4 lijpB D-'Dn nivn. 33, 17 "h "Tin rw niaa. 

2 Sa. 21, 5 f. 23, 6 tDn^3 njD J^p3 7Vhy\ but worthless men — 
as thorns driven away are all of them. Ps. 10, 5. 15 jni. 11,4 
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(2 Chr. 16, 9). 18, 31 lam D^on i^Nn. 46, 5- 89, 3. 90, 10. 

104, 17. 125, 2. Isa. II, 10 (cf. Ez. 10, 11^). 13, 17. 15, ^, 
16, 4 Del. R.V/ 19, 17 Hitz. Ch. (accentuating V^N nniK 
'rnB''). 27, 2 the vineyard of wine — nP 13V sing ye of it! 32, 7 
^T ^i'^ ^^^''- 34, 3- 41, 29. 65, 25. Jer. 49, 21. Hos. 9, 8. 
I Sa. 2, 10. I Chr. 23, 14. 2 Chr* 15, i. 20, 14; after a partcp. 
I Sa. 3, II. Pr. II, 26. 14, 21^. 16, 20^ (see also p. 147, «. 2)^ 
Often also with ^J^K and ^^^y, as Gen. 42, 13 \1T\^ nnxm. 

42, 36 \3a''N pytDB^i lii'^K ^iDV. Job 8, 22 orx D^yen i>nKt 

(much superior rhythmically to D^ytjn ^HK p^<1). Ps. 104, 35 

D3''N my D''yKni; Gen. 18, 22 noiy miy nmaKi. 44, 14 wm 
DB^ OTiy. Nu. II, 33. I Sa. 13, 7 hhii wiy i)iKei. 

(3) Jud. 17, 5 D^^bK n-5 1^ nanD B^sm. Lev. 7, 7. 33. Pr. 
24, 8. Job 22, 8 yyc:\ h yinr b^ki. 

(4) With a personal pronoun as Subject, Gen. 17, 4 "»3N1 
iriN Wna nan (Isa. 59, 21). 24, 27. 48, 7. 49, 8 Judah! nn» 
l^nx TnV /^^ — thy brethren shall praise thee. Dt. 18, i4t>. 
I Sa. 12, 23. Ez. 4, 12 (30, 18). 9, 10. 33, 17b. Job 21, 4. 

1 Chr. 22, 7. 28, 2. So '•i^n '•ifcn Gen. 9, 9 etc. 

(5) Gen. 42, II all of us — sons of one man are we. 

2 Sa. 5, 1. 

(6) The casus pendens is sometimes marked as the object, 
by riK being prefixed: Gen. 13, 15. 21, 13. i Sa. 25, 29^. 
Lev. 3, 4. Isa. 51, 22. Ez. 16, 58 ; 2 Ki. 9, 27 iniDn IDW D3 ; 
Gen. 47, 21. I Sa. 9, 13^ for him just to-day — ^ye will find 
him. 

Instances in which the predicate is introduced by \ or *! 
will be found §§ 123. a, 127 a. 

Obs, I. The same principle with b, i Sa. 9, 20. 2 Sa. 6, 23. Josh. 
17* 3* Qoh. I, II : 3, Neh. 9, 29. Ps. 35, 8 ; ^y, Jer. 50, 21. Ez. r, 26»>; 
|0, Gen. 2, 17. These examples differ from those cited § 123 Obs,^ as 

^ Unless, as is done by LXX, R.V. marg., and most modems, we 
should read a>^^D 'n^a for IM^O ^I7"^3. 

^ This use of the casus pendens is very common in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
e.g. in the Mishnah, //zf Jim. 
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will be dear if a couple be compared : ' in his iniqaity which he hath 
done niQ* 111 in it shall he die/ here the stress &lls evidently upon 
13; but in Dl'iMBn *|«!DD«7021 'and against thy statutes, they have 
sinned against them/ the emphasis is rather on the entire thought. 

Obs, 2. Sometimes the subject, instead of being represented by a 
pronoun, is repeated, or replaced by an equivalent or alternative 
expression: Lev. 4, 11 f. (icn bi MK, referring back to all the parts 
named separately in «/. 11 : M^SJim, § 123 a). 7, 19^ TjriTD ^3 Ittiani 
1V73 b3M> and the flesh — every one that is clean shall eat flesh. 17, 3 f. 
(. . . n«7M ©»« «?»K resumed by )^^r^r^ «?'«^). 18, 9 (20, 6, § 1230). 
22, 22 (nb«). 23, 2 (nyiD). 25, 44 (noMi nay at the end, referring 
back to "[no Ml fiay). 27* 33. Nu. 14, 7 (lightening the sentence by 
making ^"tHrr alone, without the relative clause, the immediate subject 
of the predication : so Jer. 27, 8 nan). 31, 35. i Ki. 10, 28^ The 
reference back is looser, £z. i, 13. 10, 10. 22. Hos. 8, 13 ; Jer. 44, 16. 
Dan. I, 20 (see § 1277). 

Isa. I, 13^ is to be explained on the same principle, 'new moon and 
sabbath, the calling a convocation — I cannot away with them ' would 
be what analogy would lead us to expect ; but the prophet heightens 
the effect of his words by substituting for them, a fresh object of his 
indignation msyi p«. Jer. 13, 27 is rhythmically similar: 'thine 
adulteries, thy neighings, the lewdness of thy whoredom — upon the 
hills in the field have I seen thy abominations ! ' the last word "^^SIpV) 
pointing back to, and resuming, 'ui *]^D1M3. Comp. 6, 2. Dt. 32, 14^. 

Isa. 49, 19, the original subject '^y^ *|^nmn, as the sentence 
advances, is left in suspense, and 'replaced by thou, the subject of 
nsn' (Hitz.). 

198. If this use of the casus pendens be borne in mind, 
it will enable us to understand in what sense the assertion is 
true that the copula is expressed by the pron. of the 3rd 
person. Of course the mere juxtaposition of subj. and pred. 
— ^the latter as a rule standing first — is sufficient in Hebrew for 
predication, e.g. Gen. 3, 6 r5?0 ^^^ '?. 4, 13 ^^^^f? ^H ^\ • 
of what nature, then, are the instances in which the pronoun 
is employed as well? Two cases must be distinguished: 
those, viz., in which the pronoun is interposed between the 
subj. and pred., and those in which it follows the predicate. 
Let us take the latter case first. Such a sentence as ' these 
men are at peace with us ' could be expressed by wriK Uw^ 
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xh^fX\ Dns^iKH: but the form Gen. 34, 21 ti'^ H^n D^JICn 
W« Dn, lit. 'these men — they are at peace with us/ is at 
once less cumbrous and less abrupt : the subj. moreover has 
greater prominence, and at the same time the pred., still 
preceding DH as before it preceded Q^ir^Kn, is not entirely 
deprived of emphasis. The pronoun, however, does not 
express the copula : l^nK Dn D^oi^K^ the^ are at peace with us 
implies the copula, and is a complete sentence in itself, and 
the pred. D^D^^B^ is only referred to ni^Nn D^B^iKH by these 
words being prefixed as a casus pendens. The advantage of 
such a form when the subj. consists of a long relative clause 
will be evident. Gen. 30, 33. 31, 16 all the wealth which 
etc. ^^J??^ ^^ ^< it is ours and our children's (how stiff the 
sentence would be if it read 'ui ne^yn b^ U'»3nin \h '»D). 43- 
41, 25 the dream of Pharaoh, Kin *inK it is one, 45, 20. 47, 6. 
48, 5 (on "h). Ex. 3, 5b 16, 36. 32, 16. Nu. II, 7. 13, 3. Dt. 
.1, 17. 4, 24. Josh. 5, 15. 6, 19. 22, 14b. 2 Sa. 21, 2 (after 
vhy Isa. I, 13. 41, 22 (Gen. 23, 15. Nu. 16, 11). 49, 21 but 
these — Dn nb^K where were they? Qoh. 3, 15; with a partcp. 
Ps. 50, 6 for God — he is about to judge. Mic. 7, 3. Jer. 6, 28. 
Cf. in Aram. Dan. 2, 28 wn nri . . . Tchn. 

Obs. I. So after ni^H in negative sentences, Gen. 7,2 nonan ya^ 
\ik\T\ niiniD Hb -»WM. 17, 12 «in "fynio «b n««. Nu. 17, 5. Dt. 17, 15 
Hirr "]m« «b nww. 20,15. ]^^' i9>i3. 1 Ki. 8,41 («2 Chr. 6, 32). 
9, 20 ( = 2 Chr. 8, 7). But Ps. 16, 3 non yi«a n«« is an unparalleled 
expression for the positive statement, ' who are in the land ' (cf. 2 Sa. 
7, 9) : and we should in all probability read * the saints non y»W2 ">»« 
'ai >m« that are in the land, they (§ 199) are the nobles, in whom 
(Ges.-K. § 130. 4) is my delight' 

Obs, 2. Zeph. 2, 12 and ye, Cushites — slain of the sword are they! 
with a change of person, after the opening vocative, as Mic i, 2 » i Ki. 
22, 28 0^3 D^ts;^ ^'O^'tb ; and regularly in such cases as Isa. 22, 16. 
47, 8. 48, 1. 54, 1 shout, O barren one mb» h\ woman that hath not 
borne I cry aloud n^n i>(b (p. 18, ».) woman that hath not travailed ! 

II rrpna t4b n'^b n*33^ afilicted, tossed one, woman that is not com- 
forted ! Mic. 3, 9. 2 Ki. 9, 31 i»3TH aim noT oi^ujn is it peace, thou 
Zimri, his (in our idiom, thy) master's murderer ? Mai. 3, 9. 
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Ps. 76, 8 nn« Ml 13 nn« fhiw — ^thou art to be feared (cf. Gen. 37, 
30**), recalls the Syriac usage : Matth. a6, 73 %j( yOoU:^ ^^i^ ^l' - 
John 4, 13. Comp. Jud. 5, 3 ^53H /—to Yahweh^/¥dll sing. 

199. The case is different, when the pronoun stands 
de/ore the predicate, which is then mostly (not always, Josh. 
22, 22. Pr. 10, 18. 28, 26) definite. Now there is a difference 
between the definite and indefinite predicate : being defined, 
the pred. does not merely refer the subj. to a class, it circum- 
scribes the class in such a way as to make the subj. identical 
with it : thus, to say to irvevfid iari TO {^oionoiovv implies that 
nothing besides can claim that epithet, and a reflex emphasis 
is accordingly thrown back upon t6 nvevfia. It follows 
further that, subj. and pred. being co-extensive, the proposi- 
tion is a convertible one, and it is immaterial which of the 
two terms is considered to be the subject, though as a rule 
the one which from its position is the first to be apprehended 
definitely by the mind, will be most naturally so regarded. 
Now though the mere need of separating subj. and pred. 
in these cases (Ewald, § 297^) does not seem a sufficient 
explanation of the insertion of the pronoun (for, as the 
otherwise similar instances § 296*, and above § 135. 7 shew, it 
could be dispensed with), it will not be diflficult after what 
has been said to conjecture the motives which must have 
dictated its use: in virtue of its power of resuming and 
reinforcing the subject (§ 123 Ohs}\ the pronoun at once 
makes it plain which of the two terms is the subject, and at 
the same time gives effect to the emphasis which, it has been 
just shewn, in these cases belongs to it. Observation corro- 
borates the justice of this explanation. If the instances be 
examined, it will be found that, while they are much less 
common than those explained in § 198, the pronoun as a 

^ Add (from one book) Pr. 6, 32. 11, 28. 13, 13. 21, 29. 22, 9. 
24, 1 2. 28, 26 ; more rarely, where the pred. is a partcp. (undefined), 
Dt. 31, 3. I Sa. I, 13. Josh. 22, 22. 
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rule is evidently meant to be emphatic : in a large proportion 
of cases, consisting of the phrases D^^^^n Nin niJt" (Dt. 4, 35. 

39. 7, 9. 1 Ki. 18, 39 etc.), 0^5) DPibin ^n^ mn'», '\y\vn Kin m.T 
Tiai>, or DMfii? lih^nn Kin nin> (Dt. 3, 22 \ 9, 3. 31, 6. 8 al.), 

this is unmistakeable*. Thus DNii'Kn Kin mn'' is *Yahweh, 
He (and none else) is the God:' Dt. 10, 9. 18, 2 Kin mn^ 
mbm Yahweh, He is his inheritance (cf. 10, 17). But the 
pronoun is not the copula: in^ru Kin (as 10, 21 ^n^nn Kin 
shews) is a complete sentence ; and the pronoun here merely 
resmnes the subj. wM emphasis, just as when in a different 
position, § 198, it resumes it without emphasis'. In both 
cases alike, then, the copula is not expressed by the pronoun, 
but is understood: in translating, however, it is generally 
convenient to drop the pronoun, and hence the substantive 
verb seems to be its only representative. Further instances : — 
Gen. 2, 14. 19 (Kin resuming the rel. clause whatever . . . ; cf. 
with a verb 15, 4. 44, 17. Ex. 12, 16. Dt. i, 30, and often). 
9, 18 DH^j and Ham, he was the father etc. 15, 2. 42, 6 5|Dn 
}Sih^i\ Kin and Joseph, he was the ruler over the land, he was 
the counsellor. Dt. 12, 23 K^B3n Kin D*in. Isa. 9, 14. 33, 6. 
Job 28, 28. Ez. 27, 13. 17. 2if. (cf. 23,45. 36, 7). Hos. 11,5*. 

Cf. Nu. 16, 3 D^fcnp 0^3 rnyn b^, 

^ Where the stress is on who is DS^ on^pn: 4, 24 (§ 198) on the 
contrary the stress is on what Yahweh is, viz. nbsiM VM. 

^ The parallelism in Dt. 9, 3. 31, 3. 8. Jos. 23, 22 (cf. 23, 3 and 5)^ 
where Min is resnmptiye, first with the ptcp., and afterwards (cf. § 125 
Obs.) with the finite verb («in r^^'^^^ «« "j^aD^ naiyn win yn^^A »"* 
■¥»3d'> Dr*:3» Mim oi^ow^; yv win ^«i«j*"i »i^ «in »"»), affords a 
Strong argnment against the opinion that Mirr in this position was felt 
merely to do duty for the copula. Cf. also Ps. 100, 3 and loi, 6^ j 
Pr. 28, 26* and ^ 

' Albrecht, ZATfV, 1888, pp. 250-2 does not properly distinguish 
these two cases. 

* So 5 e«5s kffriv 6 li'f/>7wi'=^nDn win Q»n^«n. The inserted 
pronoun doubtless in time lost its distinctive force, and ultimately. 
became little more than the copula (cf. the * pronoun of separation' in 
Arabic: Wright, ii. § 124); but Neh. 2, 20, i Chr. 11, 20 (Ryssel, 
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Obs. So after n^M in positive sentences, chiefly before an adj. or 
ptcp.; Gen. 9, 3 m ^^T^ nw« wm-ba, Lev. 11, 26. 39. Nn. 9, 13 
nirno «in -»w« w»«rT. 14, 8. 27. 35,31. Dt. 20, 20 wi^ ■»«« i»yn 
nonbo ?jQ» ntoJ^. i Sa. 10, 19. 2 Ki. 25, 19 (lljer. 52, 25 n'n for «in). 
Jer. 27, 9. Ez. 43, 19. Hag. i, 9. Ruth 4, 15. Neh. 2, 18. Qoh. 4, 2. 
7, 26; and before a verb 2 Ki. 22, 13 («»n omitted in the 2 Chr. 34, 21). 
These are probably all the instances that occur. On the same usage in 
other Semitic languages, comp. the references in the writer's note on 
1 Sa. 10, 19. 

200. Does wn do duty for the copula when inserted 
between nriK or ^^^ and the predic, as Ps. 44, 5 ^9?© ^^^ '"^^S? 
Here we must either (with Roorda, § 563, and Delitzsch on 
Isa. 37, 16) suppose that Kin strengthens the preceding pro- 
noun, as though equivalent to alros — ^ thou, he (and none 
else), art my king,' or (with Ewald, § 297^ end^) regard it as 
anticipating the predicate — ^ thou art he — my king.' The 
rarity with which Kin is appended to a noun — ^Isa. 7, 14 Kin *»''*». 
Nu. 18, 23 Kin ""l^n. Esth. 9, 1 stand perhaps alone in O.T. — 
the difficulty of separating "^^TOn K^n ^?K Isa. 52, 6 from 
Wn ^3K 41, 4. 43, 10. 13' etc. and Kin nriK Ps. 102, 28 (where 
Kin is, of course, predicate), and the analogous . . . Kin ^D 
(if not . . . tjn ni>K as well), where the pronoun cannot be 
accounted for except on the assumption that it is anticipa- 
tory, favour the latter supposition. The other instances are 

2 Sa. 7, 28 D^ni^Kn Kin nnx. isa. 37, 16. 43, 25 Kin •»5iK '•Id^k 

TPK^Q nnb. 51, 9, 10. 12. Jer. 14, 22. 29, 23^ Kt. (Ew. Keil 

p. 63) do not differ from Gen. 24, 7. 2 Sa. 14, 19^ : Esth. 2, 14 Min is 
required on account of the partcp. ; and «Tn nnw Neh. 9, 7 is by no 
means peculiar to the latest books. With the use of the pronoun to 
signify the presence of the subject, Lev. 13, 4 (noted on the same page), 
comp. I Sa. 20, 33 (though the text is here doubtful). Isa. 36, 21. Jer. 
50, 15. 25. 51, 6. II ; cf. Mic. 2, 3, and perhaps Job 32, 8 (or § 201. i?). 

* So Gramtn. Arab, § 657 ; and Aug. Miiller, § 499. 

• Where / am he (sc that I have ever been) = * I am the same,' predi- 
cating the identity of an individual with himself: but whether Min can 
predicate the identity of different individuals, as many commentators 
suppose on Job 3, 19, must be regarded as exceedingly doubtful. 
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etc.). Neh. 9, 6. 2 Chr. 20, 6. So in Aram. Dan. 2, 38 nrUK 

earn n nc^n enn. 5, 13. Gen. 16, 13 Onq. \tn Kni)K Kin nic 
xina. Ps. 71, 5 naiD wn hk. 

O^x. I. I Chr. a I, 17. £z. 38, 17 also, H^n is clearly predicate. The 
change of person which follows in these passages {icar^ tr-Avfaiv) is very 
unusual: Jer. 49, 12 np3n np3 nitt nnMi may, however, perhaps offer 
a parallel' — the relative being omitted (§ 201. 2); see also Jud. 13, 11. 
Neh. 9, 7 (cf. Nu. 22, 30) ; and cf. in Syriac, Wright, Apocr, Acts of 
Apostles, pp. 179, 12. 180, 3. 198, II al. ; Acta Pelagiae, pp. 3, 20. 8, 7. 

Obs. 2. Ezra 5, ii (Aram.) . . . ion l3n3M is qnite in accordance 
with the Syriac usage, Luke 22,67 ^mi»*.v» Oei %>JJ yi if thou art 
the Christ. 70, and often. Matth. 5, 13 \:Li^ ri%-^'^ &cu/ yO'V^/*^ 
ye are the salt of the earth (Noldeke, § 312 D). 

201. (i) Another class of cases, however, though a small 

one, exists, in which the predicate standing first, the pronoun 

is found before the subject: Isa.51, 19 T'^iO^ \^\\ O^??^. Pr. 

30, 24. 29. Cant. 6, 8. 9 WV KNT nnK. Lam. 1,18 "*"> Kin p^nv, 

cf. I Chr. 9, 26 (y^%^. How these are to be understood, will 

appear from a comparison of Pr. 6, 16. 30, 15. 18, cf. i Sa. 

6, 9 : the pronoun in all alike is an imperfect anticipation of 

the subject, which in the former is completed by the noun 

following, just as in the latter it is completed by the relative 

clause following : ' four things are they, the little ones of the 

earth ' is quite parallel to ' three things are they, (which) are 

too wonderful for me,' * three things are they, (which) be not 

satisfied,' * an accident is it, (that) hath befallen us *.' 

Ohs, The pronoun anticipates the subj. rather differently, £z. 11, 15. 
21, 16. And may not Isa. 10, 5 ^oyi Di^s Kin nnoi be most easily 
construed similarly? the order, and (in the Hebrew) the rhythm, of 
*■ and a staff is it in their hand, mine indignation * closely resembles that 
of ' to us is it given, the land, for a possession.' 

(2) The pronoun is used very similarly after ^D: — Gen. 
27, 33 I^V nw Kin K1&K "»)D who then is A?— the one that 

^ Otherwise Ewald, § 314* {du selbst), Delitzsch (/.<.): cf. the 
' enclitic' oot, Noldeke, Syr. Gramm. § 221. 

' So also probably Qoh. 6, 10 and that which he, even man, is, is 
known (Delitzsch, Nowack). 
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hunted venison ? Ps. 24, lo lUDU ^7D nt wn ''D^ ; elsewhere 
with the finite verb, the relative being omitted, Isa. 50, 9 "^ 

^yff^^irr Kin (cf. 60, 8 m'»Bi5;n aya ni?K ^o. i Sa. 26, 14 hdk '•d 

r\vr\\>\ Job 4, 7 ^?^5 '•i?? Wn '•p zi;^^? is he (that) perished 
innocent (§ 161. 3)? 13, 19 noy m^ Kin •»», al.; and in the 
plural, Gen. 21, 29. Zech. i, 9. 4, 5 n7K HOn HD ze;^^/ are 
they — ^these ? = what are these ? With nt, Jer. 30, 21. Comp. 

Ewald, § 326*- 

(3) It is found, thirdly, in the formulae . . . Dn n7N and 
(in the sing.) . . . Kin nt. The first of these, if Noldius is to 
be trusted, occurs only Gen. 25, 1 6. Lev. 23,2 '•'^ '•nj|^D Dn njK. 
Nu. 3, 20. 21. 27. 33. I Sa. 4, 8. I Chr. i, 31. 8, 6. 12, 15, the 
construction without Dn being far more common (Gen. 36, 5. 
12 etc.). In I Sa. 4, tbn^ has a disjunctive accent, and the 
pronoun following seems intended to give it emphasis — 
* these — they ( = eben diese) are the gods which smote ' etc. 
(cf. 2 Chr. 28, 23) ; but the other passages are different, and 
nPN is apparently devoid of any particular stress, so that it is 
most natural to regard Dn, as Kin above, to be merely 
anticipatory. If this explanation be rejected, it can only be 
supposed that, though originally Dn had an independent 
emphasis, this was in course of time lost, and the combina- 
tion used without regard to it*. 

Of . . . wn nt, the only examples are i Chr. 22, i. Qoh. i, 
1 7 ; but it is frequent in post-Biblical Hebrew (where the 
two words even coalesce into one ^nt). Qoh. 2, 23 7^) nt D3 
Kin. 4, 8^. 5, 18^. 6, 2^ (in all which the order is different) 
belong rather to § 198 ; so also i, 10 (disregarding accents). 

Obs, In Aramaic, comp. (i) Dan. 2, 9 ]iDm M'TT «in. Gen. 18, 25 
Onq. I3n tia'H MTDWip* 2 Sa. 2, 27. 4, 9 and often r^^x^^ «^n D»;5.. 
Ex. 2,6 I'l H^n »«T»n' »3ao. Dt. 30, 12 Jeras. «nni« «'n «*o«3 vh. 
Ps. 42, 4'|n^H Min ]«. 63,4 'jiDn Min aio. 66,3 jiam j»!?'m no 

* Mnn ^o made more pointed by the enclitic nt, as >q alone, v, 8. 
Jer. 49, 19 al. 

* Cf. in Arabic Qor. 3, 8, cited by Dr. Wright, ii. $ 124. 

T 
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■]131»; (2) Dan. 3, 15*. . . »i nb« win *di. Ezra 5, 4; (3) Dan. 4, 27 
wnan baa w^n «i «bn. Ex. 14, 25 Onq. »"»i Mmtaa M»n «i; and see 
Ps. 119, 84 Pesh. . . . .CLi( l^^Ad, and Noldeke, Syr. Gr. % 311. 

Similarly in the Mishnah, as Abotk 2, i lb lh*i^ m®» "jm «'n ^r« 
mHH; 2, 16 inbyc id© "jb"Db«J'w inD«bo bya win )Q«3,etc. 



2. 5^»«^ C/>^J of the Infinitive with Lamed, 

202. The use of the infinitive with B^ and pt? does not 
differ substantially from the corresponding Greek construction 
with eoTiv and ovk earip respectively : the one affirms, the 
other denies, the action indicated by the verb, not as a 
particular past or future occurrence, but (in virtue of the 
signification of the inf. and 7) as an intention capable of 
execution in the abstract : i.e. its possibility generally. 

(i) 2 Sa. 14, 19 r?Dr ^^ ^^ ^f ^^ ^^ possible to go to the 
right hand or to the left of all that the king has said I 21,4. 
2 Ki. 4, 13 ^T^lp B^ can (/) speak for thee to the king.? 
2 Chr. 25, 9; but the usage only becomes frequent later: 
Hag. I, 6 {ter\ Esth. 4, 2 Kiai> fK. 8, 8. Ezra 9, 15. i Chr. 
23, 26 T\\wh p^< D'»li>^ Dai for the Levites also /*/ was not (i.e. 
they had not) to bear. 2 Chr. 5, 1 1 nip^nob niDK'ij px it was 
not possible to keep the courses. 20, 6^ 3irnn^ IDj; pt<1 none 
can stand in conflict with thee (Dy as Ps. 94, 16). 22, 9. 35, 15 
(had no need), cf. v, 3. Qoh. 3, 14. Without 7, Ps. 40, 6 
T'pK ?I^g pK /^r^ ij «e? comparing unto thee, ou#c ccrrt irapafidk' 
\(iv a-oi, and, as the text stands, Job 34, 18' : cf. Ez. 18, 3. 

^ But 14, 10 is different: there is none ivtiA thee { = beside or like 
thee: cf. Ps. 73, 25) to help (and decide : cf. Lev. 26, 12. 33) between 
the mighty and (him that hath) no strength (constr. of na p^b as 
D^3iM pM^ Isa. 40, 29). Comp. Ruth 4,4. 

^ But the inf, c. alone, without either pH or ^ (§ 204 endj^ is very 
much opposed to analogy ; and it is better either to punctuate "^^^n 
[jnf. abs.y as Job 40, 2. Jer. 7, 9 : Ew. § 328'), or to read (with LXX, 
Vulg., Ew., Dillm., nl.) iphn.. 
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(2) Where fc<7 is found instead of p^?, it denies more abso- 
lutely, and categorically, pN implying that though the attempt 
to do the act would be folly, still it might be made, but «• 
implying that the conditions are such that it would be (or 
actually was) out of the question altogether: — ^Jud. i, 19 ^9 
. . . K'^^i^p tip (where pK would not have been strong enough). 
Amos 6, TO there is no mentioning the name etc. (for dread of 
the conseduences). i ChV. 5, i ?nb2l? fc'n^nnp K7I and he 
could not he reckoned for the birthright. 15,2 Hfc^b^J \h (must 
not); and in Aramaic, Dan. 6, 9 '^^\i? ^ ^'7. Ezra 6, 8. 

203. With the substantive verb, the inf. with ^ expresses 
naturally the idea ol destination: — Nu. 8, 11 nijp Vni. 24, 22 
nynp nw Qdyin shall ht for consuming. Dt. 31, 17. Isa. 5, 5. 
^) 13' 37> 26; cf. 44, 15. 2 Ki. 16, 15^; and with a passive 
verb, Ez. 30, 1 6 JB?'??. Scarcely different is HifcT?^ HD quid 
est faciendum ? Isa. 5, 4. 2 Ki. 4, 13. 2 Chr. 25, 9 al. 

204, This usage may lead us on to the so-called * peri- 
phrastic future.' Here the inf. with 7, expressing as usual a 
direction, tendency, or aim, forms the sole predicate: the 
subject, as a rule, stands first so as to engage the mind, the 
purpose which is postulated for it follows ; and thus the idea 
arises of an inevitable sequence, or obligation, though not 
one of a formal and pronounced character, which is expressed 

in Hebrew by other means\ Hos. 9, 13 anir)i^^«^n^ DnDK) '-)K 
Vi3 and Ephraim is for bringing forth his sons to the slayer, 
— or as this is the entire scope and object in regard to which 
Ephraim is here considered — is to or mu^t bring forth, Isa. 
10, 32 yet to-day (such is his haste) noP? 233 in Nob is he 
for tarrying, or must he tarry. 38, 20 ^iywn^ '•''^ is ready to 



* By the addition of ^3> (on the analogy of "[ma D»nb« »by, Ps. 
56, 13); as 2 Sa. 18, II ^ nnb ^bvi and it wonld have been incumbent 
upon me to give thee. Neh. 13, 13. Ezra 10, 12 (Baer) w^^ Tl^"'3 
♦.niY^^V; or of ^, Mic. 3, i. 2 Chr. 13, 5. 20, 17. 26, 18: I Sa.. 23, 20 
^i^jd;? V^^y and it shall be oar place {fir for us) to deliver him etc 

T 2 
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save me, A.V. Jer. 51, 49^ Hab. i, 17'. Ps. 32, 9. 49, 15 and 
their form bS^^ Hi^?? zs for the wasting away of She*ol' - 
must She'ol waste away. 62, 10. Pr. 18, 24. 19, 8 a man of 
understanding 31tD K!rt3^ will be finding prosperity. 20, 25 
will have to enquire. Job 30, 6 I^JK^p tshxKl piP^ must they 
dwell (R.V.). I Chr. 22, 5 rb^ \*Mlh ''"h nuni> must he 
built to Yahweh so as to shew greatness exceedingly etc. 

Ezra 10, 12 (Hahn) x rm^^ xihy innna. Qoh. 3, 15. 

More rarely of past time : — 2 Sa. 4, 10 v '•iVip ^K^g cui 
dandum erat mihi, 2 Ki. 13, 19 T)*^*}? fercutiendum erat quin- 
quies aut sexies; and after an jlm/Z/i?^ injunction i Chr. 9, 25. 
2 Chr. 8, 13 (cf. Gen. 42, 25); and, more freely, 11, 22 ^3 
laWn? for (it was his purpose) to make him king. 12, 12 
n^riB^n? )sy\ and was no longer for destroying utterly*. 26,5 
I5m^ NT1 and he set himself (kN^ to seek etc. 36, 19: cf. 
28, 23. Also Gen. 15, 12. Josh. 2, 5 and the gate was about 
to be shut. 

In a question: — Gen. 30, 15 ringpl and art thou for taking? 

Esth. 7, 8 n^aa '•oy r\':hor\ nx w^ nan. 2 Chr. 19, 2 ycn^n 

ntyi> wilt thou help the wicked? cf. Ex. 2, 14 with noifcC. 

Ohs. I. Isa. 44, 14 ^Vn^ab, if the reading be correct, must be also 
added, * a man prepares to — or must — hew him cedars ;* for it can 
scarcely be supposed that this is an isolated example of a real impf. 
in b, such as is met with in Ezra and Daniel (Min% pinb, |*inb), in 
the Targ. of Ps.-Jon. Ex. 23, 24 (nn"?), in the Talmud (e.g. ^3n»^i 
Ut dent, ibib eant, lyaw^i, iDip'bi, no^b, in*»^i ut afferattt, etc.), 
in Mandaic (Noldeke, Mand, Gramm. §§ 166, 196), and also, as it 



^ * Yea, Babylon must fall ' (Ew., Hitz., Graf) : but Rashi para< 
phrases b«TttJ» »^bn na ^iD3b nn'n; and similarly Kimchi, A.V. 

* Where Del. remarks that (e.g.) nnuyb may have the signification 
of either est facturus^ est faciendum^ est faciendo^ — the tense of the 
subst. verb (which is implied in the construction itself) being determined 
naturally by the connexion. 

' Construction as Ex. 17, i. 2 Sa. 16, 2 onyarr bi3«b for the eating 
of the young men. 19, 20^ 

* Comp. the use of ^ Hbi, 28, 21. i Chr. 21, 17. 
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would seem, in Assyrian*. On this, in addition to the references given 
by Dr. Pusey, Lectures on Daniel, pp. 49, 623 (ed. 3), see Dietrich, 
Abhandlungen (1846), pp. 182, 186, and Lowe, Fragment of Talmud 
Babli (Cambridge, 1879), p. i fF., who shews, by instances, that it has 
no distinctively jussive force, but that, as Noldeke says, both in Man- 
daic and in the Talmud, it interchanges freely with the form in : , 
without any difference in signification. Indeed, the impf. in b seems to 
be but a phonetic variation of that in 3, and should doubtless be 
altogether disconnected from the Rabbinical infin. with h (see Obs. 2), 
although, as the two are apt to approximate closely both in usage 
and form — comp. e.g. Dukes, Blumenlese, No. 44 (p. 96), 465 (fut.), 
599, 601, 662 (infin.) — they have been supposed by some to have a 
common origin^ (On the forms in Ezr. Dan., comp. also A. A. Bevan, 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel , 1892, p. 35 f.) 

Obs. 2. This usage is employed freely in later Hebrew ; e.g. A both 
4, 22 JostorStrack(3iTaylor)a^>nn'i nvnnb D^noni mol? DmVn 
pi**? the bom are to die, and the dead are to revive, and the living are 
to be judged ; and in such formulae as np^b i^D^^p the Scripture means 
to say, Kerithoth 9, 6 and often; to^o^ «3»h numquid dicetidum? 
'0^r\'>b timendum est, *3n»V docendum erat, n« )b «0*^ dicas nobis tUy 
-|b TDi^ dicam tibi, msna no'D^ n^b hd^ why was he (obliged) to 
say mans? «D'D*«i»iy^^l^^ agendum ^ro/ in verso modo (Dietrich, 
I.e., p. 184 f.). Cf. the common toi^ 1^ xy'xy he ought to havt. said. 

205. Another usage of the inf. and 7 is to be connected 
with that gerundial use of this idiom, which is well known 
(Ewald, 280^: I Sa. 12, 17. 14, 33 lo, the people are sinning 
to^J so as to eat ^ in eating with the blood. 20,20 so as to 

* It is hardly doubtful, however, that Ewald, Cheyne, Delitzsch 
(ed. 4), and Dillmann, are right in treating mab as simply an error of 

transcription for m3' or rTTj. 

' In some of the passages in which this form is cited as a future, it 
seems, from the construction, to be really an infin,: thus Ex. 10, 28 
Jer. -|^n^ row nnb Mbl ninob «a2J «in; Fiiisty Perlenschniiref p, 4^^, 
39 ( = Esth. I, 2 Targ. II) after M31 (p. 43, 26 is nnob). p. 62,4 
NTpD wa« «>nb^ . . . imp Miri Mn\ Instances of the mf. Qal 
without o are met with occasionally in Aramaic: Ezras, ^3 ^33^. 
Gen. 9, 14 Onq. »m333?3. 49, 6 blTOp (absol.). Lev. 13, 7 Ps.-Jon. -aibn. 
Ps. 105, 14 pn^DibTDb, 109,23 n»nv^2ja. Cant, i, 8 mob; in the 
Talm. b^^^ |>D333 intrant ad edendum, MO'b etc., and nnb itself, 
Dukes, No. 662 nnb Mitsno ina mhom Dn*n w'on* 
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cdm^ or aiming^ at a mark. 36. i Chr. 22, 5 7'»*ian7); its use, 
viz. after a particle of comparison, where the sense so as to 
merges into that of in respect of. Gen. 3, 22 ye shall be as one 
of us ny*]^ so as to know etc., which does not diflfer from in 
respect 0/ knowing good and evil. 41,19 S*^J\ Pr. 26, 2 n^BV3 
P|iy7 'in'ia ^^xb (cf. 25, 3). 2 Sa. 14, 25 now as Absalom there 
was no man fair in Israel ^KD 7.?np — either, for praising 
( a to be praised) exceedingly, LXX alvtrhs (T<f>6bpa, or in 
respect ^praising. Isa. 21, i ^vb 33^3 n^aiD3 as whirlwinds 
in the South (Gen. 12, 9 R.V. mar g,) /or, or in respect 0/ 
sweeping through. Ez. 38, 9. 16. i Chr. 12, 8 Dnnn ^y D^Kn^3 

206. The inf. with 7 also appears in continuation of a 
finite verb, the particular sense to be assigned to it being 
determined by the mood of that verb, but implying generally 
the presence of some aim or purpose : — Ex. 32, 29 Q3T \^^ho 
nann dint Xl'sh^ r\rh\ . . . rmh QVn fin your hand (i. e. con- 
secrate yourselves, 2 Chr. 29,31) this day unto Yahweh, . . . 
and he for placing upon yourselves a blessing (i.e. and act so 
that a blessing may be bestowed upon you). Lev. 10, 10. 11 
(cf. R.V. margF) ; i Sa. 8, 12 D^b^] (after a fut.). i Chr. 6, 34, 
12, 33. 2 Chr. 2, 8 (continuing ni^un, v, 7). 7, 17. 30, 9 and 
will he for returning ; Amos 8, 4 ye panters after the needy 
n'»3B'7l and (that are) for making (or that would make) to fail 
the poor of the land. Isa. 44, 28'. 56, 6*. Ps. 104, 21 (all 
after the ptcp.); Jer. 17, 10'. 19, 12' (continuing HB^yx). 44, 
14. 19; Ez. 13, 22 ptni^l (continuing n"Dn). Job 34, 8b«. Ps. 

* Cf. Ex. 24, 10 as heaven itself "^nSjy^v brightness. 

^ But the construction is here somewhat forced; and it is possible 
that these two verses do not stand in their original context. 

' The rendering *even* (A.V., R.V.) in these passages and in Qoh. 
9, I does not represent properly the force of the Hebrew. 

* At least the accents and the parallelism suggest that mriMVi is 
the continuation of on bin rather than of imtt?"?. 

* If nD!?bt be treated, as is done by Ew., Del., R.V., as parallel to 
m«i rather than to manb. 
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25, 14. 109, 16 nn^OP 337 nN331 and is for slaying etc. Qoh. 
7, 25 (Delitzsch, Nowack, R.V.). 9, i nnh^ (after ^nwi). 
Whether i Chr. 10, 13. Neh. 8, 13 belong here is doubtful^. 

Obs. Only once thus, oi past time, in an earlier author, i Sa. 14, 3 1** 
now the Hebrews had been to the Philistines as aforetime (of. 2, 37. 
19, 7. 2 Sa. 19, 39), in that they went up with them to the camp, 
nvn^ T\'0':\ oai and they also luere for Hing with Israel. But the v. 
seems clearly meant to describe, not a. purpose or preparation, but a 
fact ; and though a sense of the former is evanescent in some of the 
passages where the inf. and b is used by the Chronicler (§ 204), this 
must not be assumed as a matter of course in an early writer. In point 
of fact LXX. Pesh. (perhaps), Vulg. for r\r:ir\ oai 3»aD read oa laao 
non (Targ. oflW^mn); and this on the whole, though it involves the 
insertion of ntD« after Dnayn (ol ovTi% LXX), seems preferable: 'and 

the Hebrews, who were etc they also turned (3 Sa. 3, 13) to be 

with Israel : * cf. f . 23. 

207. Occasionally the 7 introduces the inf, merely as the 
object of a verb : — Isa. 5, 2 D^Oiy XW^ V''V Esth. 4, 13 think 
not ie evasuram esse, i Chr. 29, 17. 

3. Order of Words. 

208. The following illustrations of variations in the order 
of words (not€|d briefly by Ewald, § 309*) may be useful : — 

(i ) Object, verb, subject. This, the effect of which is to throw 
emphasis on the object, is fairly frequent; and examples 
from two or three books will be suflScient: i Sa. 2, 19 7'»jnD1 

1DK ii>-nK^n pp, 7, 14. 15. 1 ^'''' ^^ ^^«' i7> 36. a5> 43- 28, 

i8^ 19^ I Ki. 14, II. Isa. 6, 5^ Ifcn Tm^i ^""^ ^TX\ n« ^3 
''W 9, 7. 26, 9^ 40, 19. 64, 1. Ps. II, 5^ 139, 16 IfcO ^D^a 

T^^- Jobs, 2. 14,19- i5>30- 

{2) Object, subject, verb. This is exceedingly rare, except 
with the participle, when it is the usual order: — 2 Ki. 5, 13. 

* Unless the true reading be that of LXX, Pesh. (so Bickell) n«n '3bi 
(cf. I, 16), which is very possible, as the meaning of n^3 is doubtful. 
Gratz conjectured "^^nji (i, 13. 3, 3. 7, 35). 

 With %\ 303-3o6, comp. Ewald, 337", 395', 3510. 
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Isa. 5, 17. 28, 17^ IDIDK^ D-'O nXlDI. Jer. 34, 5^. 49, n. Ps. 51, 
5. Pr. 5, 2^ nV)^ TflBK^ nyiV 5. Qoh. 12, 14 : but with the 
ptcp., Gen. 37, 16 y^ypiti '»3iN ^n« HK. 41, 9. Jud. 9, 36. 14, 4. 
2 Ki. 6, 22. Jer. i, 11. 7, 19 D^D'^V^D DH '•HNn. 45, 4. 51, 6 al. 

(3) Subject, object, verb. Here the subject is followed 
immediately by the object, with which it has no direct con- 
nexion ; a break, often reflected in the accentuation, is thus 
produced, which by inviting a pause almost gives to the 
subject the prominence of a casus pendens : at the same time, 
in prose, a poetical colouring is conferred upon the phrase 
by the verb being transferred to the end, while in poetry the 
monotony of two similarly constructed parallel clauses may 

>e avoided :— Gen. 17, 9 -»oe^n Win nn«1. 23, 6^ (n^) B^« 
imp n!?3'' would have been a little dull). Jud. 17,-6. Lev. 7, 

. iSc. 21, 10 (allows stress to rest on IB^l and X^yi). 13. 26, 8. 
I Sa. 20, 20 '•^fc^l (unless the reading of LXX, § 163 Obs., is 
to be here preferred). Isa, 3, 17. 11, 8^. 13, 18. 17, 5. 26, 19. 
30, 24. 32, 8 yr nnnj nn^l but the liberal man — he coun- 
selleth liberal things. Ez. 18, 19. 27^ 2-3, 25^*]^niini T»ia nOPI 

^np^. 34, 19. 36,7. Hos. 12, II. Ps. 6, 10^. 10, 14. II, 5^. 

56, 7 nDtr* ^npy nion. jer. 32, 4^ vry nx V3'»jn i^fi Dy rD nsni 

ni'»fcnn. 34, 3. 2 Chr. 31,6, which perhaps justifies the Mas. 
text of 2 Sam. 17, 27-29. 

Obs, A tendency may often be observed in the Aramaic portions of 
Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end. With the place of 
the injin. in Isa. 42, 24. 49, 6 n>«nb ^mi©' n':?ai comj). Dt. 28, 56 
asn nbn r|3 nno: «b i©«. Jud. 9, 24 oiwb Doni. Neh. 10, 37. 
Esth. 3, 13^-8, 11^ 2 Chr. 31, 7. 10; and in Aramaic Ezra 4, 22 (i^w 
object to nayn"?). 5, 9. 13. Dan. 2, 16. 18. 3, 16 (Dane not connected 
with nan by, but the obj. to fmannb: the order in Pesh. is similar). 
4, 15 ^:m3?Tinb mt^d pb3* m^. 5, 8. 15^; 6, 5 seems rather to re- 
semble Lev. 19, 9. 2 Sa. 11, 16. The so-called 'periphrastic future' 
has also commonly the same position (§ 204). 

(4) Verb, object, subject. This order emphasizes, as Ewald 
says, the subject at the end: — Gen. 21, 7 rn^ D^i3 np'»i'»n. 
Nu. 5, 23. 19, 7. 18. Jud. 12, II. 13. I Sa. 15, 33. I Ki. 8, 
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63^ 19, 10. Isa. 19, 13 n'»tDae> wa onxo nx lynn. Jer. 31, 2. 

36, 9. 24. 48, 4. Jon. 3, 8. Ez. 23, 47. Ps. 34, 22 ; otherwise 
rare, except when the object is the light pronominal ^nk, DTl&C, 
etc. ; Ex. 12, 6. Jer. 3, u (ne^w). 49, 16. 



4. On Constructions of the type ^jr»??^n D^'»i, 

209. As is well known, when a substantive in Hebrew is 
defined by the article, an accompanying adj. or partcp. is, as 
a rule, defined by it likewise (e.g. M^jn "^ift^n). In post- 
Biblical Hebrew (the Mishnah etc.) it became customary in 
such cases to omit the article before the subst. (as nji*Tlin riDja 
the great Synagogue, \n>) "^^ the evil inclination) ; and the 
beginnings of this usage are traceable in the Old Testament. 
It may be of interest to collect, and if possible, to analyse the 
principal instances that occur. 

(i) With an adjective. Here, though the cases altogether 
are relatively few, the usage appears to have arisen in con- 
nexion with familiar words, which were felt to be sufficiently 
definite in themselves, without the addition of the article, as 
D^'', Gen. i, 31 Wn Di\ 2, 3 '•y'»35rn DV nK. Ex. 12, 15 DW 
T^tJ^n D1^ ny pK^Nin. 18. 20, 10 (in the Decalogue) = Dt. 5, 14 
T3t5^n DV nx. Lev. 19,6. 22, 27; "»yn court, i Ki. 7,8 nVH 

mnxn the other court (see R.V.). 12 ninnan nv^^ 2 Ki. 20, 4 
Qr6. Ez. 40, 28 >D>3Bn nvn. 31 mi^nn nvn; nyi^, Ez. 9, 2 
n^i>yn nye^ (so 2 Chr. 23, 20). Zech. 14, 10 pt5^K-\n nyi^ ; kiid, 

Jer. 38, 14 nin^ JT'nn "IK^K ^C^i^e^n NUD,— the last three words 

* The substance of this section appeared originally in ^'q Journal of 
Philology^ xi. (1882), p. 229 f. Comp. also Ew. § 293*; Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 126. 5, rem. i. 

' The ' great court ' was that which enclosed both the Temple and 
the official buildings constituting the Palace ; the * other court ' was 
that which was entered through this, and which surrounded the actual 
residence of the king. Comp. the plan in Stade's Gesch, des V, Israel, 
i. p. 314 f. 
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denoting well-known parts of the Palace or Temple ^ : with 
words defined by ^3 (rare), Gen. 1,21 ... Htwnn njnn B^3 73 
(so Lev. II, 46a); . . .ne^K iTnn K^BO 5^3 Gen. 9, 10. Lev. 11, 
10; or by a numeral, Gen. 41, 26 niiisn n^fi y3B^ (followed 
w, 26. 27 by the regular idiom) ^ Nu. 11,25 ^^^ D^3C^ 
D^iptn: with a proper name, Jud. 14, 3 : cases hardly redu- 
cible to rule. Lev. 24, 10 '»i>Kn5r»n ^"^ HN (cf. — ^though this 
depends only on the punctuation, and is followed immediately 
by B^^n B^NH— 2 Sa. 12, 4 n^B^H ^vb). i Sa. 6, i8 i>3K 

rbuir\ (read I5«). 12, 23 nniian ii'i. i6, 23 n^n m-j. 19, 22 
^nan nn (read with LXX H^n nte), 2 Ki. 20, 1 3 men jdb^ 

(in the || Isa. 39, 2 3^tDn fDJW) Jer. 6, 20 ^ItDH njjj (but Ct. 7, 
10 3^tS>n pj: see Ewald, § 287^). 17,2. Zech. 4, 7 i>nan nn. 

Ps. 104, 18 x:^W^ D"»n3an Dnn. Ezra 10, 9 ^rrnn enn Nin 

(the only instance with KHH in the 0.T.)^ Neh. 9, 35*. 

(2) With a participle: — where the subst. is a term definite 
in itself, as a proper name, Dt. 2, 23 linB33 DUWn D^"in£D, 
or limited in virtue of its own character, Jud. 16, 27 HIS'/BO 

01 d'-Rnn r'K D^ai^H. Ruth 2, 6 (read n3B^n«). Nu. 28, 6 niny 

. . .iTItryn Ton. Dan. 9, 26l>, cf. with D^i:i, Mi. 4, 11 D''3"l D''\a 
. . . D"ntDNn. Ez. 2, 3*; or by ^3, Gen. i, 21 (so Lev. 11, 46^: 

see under i). 28 T^y^T\ i>y nfeibnn njn-ij3. 7, 21 unonn nK^3-i'3 

* But DV, nsn, ir©, «iaQ are everywhere else construed regu- 
larly, even in the same phrases, as i Ki. 7, 9. £z. 40, 17. 19, 32. 42, i 
etc., the only exception being the n. pr. pD^nn nsn Ez, 47, 16. 

* Comp. with n^MH Gen. 21, 29. On some instances with r\\T\t cf. 
the writer's notes on i Sa. 14, 29. 17, 12. 17. 

* But Dt. 29, 7 (cited by Kautzsch, § 126. 5, rem. i*) >w3on iDiiD 
(so I Chr. 26, 32), »W3Qn is plainly a genitive : cf. Jud. 18, i. i Chr. 

n* 14- 

* But Neh. 3, 6«i2, 39n3«*my«?, there is doubtless an ellipse of 

some subst. before naw^rr, — whether Tyn, or nmnn, or nsnan: cf. 
Guthe in the Zeitschr. des Deutschen PcU.'VereinSy 1885, p. 279. 

* See Ew. § 331** (i); Ges.-Kautzsch, § 138. 3^; or the writer's note 
on I Sa. 9, 24. 

* Where, however, ona ^« should probably be omitted with LXX, 
Comill. 
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pNH i^y. Lev. II, 46l> y^\xr\ hv T\TWn ^^-h^, or a following 
gen., Ez. 21, 19 : other cases, i Sa. 25, to. Jer. 27, 3. 46, 16 
= 50, 16 t^^S^'^ S'^n /^^ oppressing sword, Ez. 14, 22\ 32, 22 

anna D''i>B3n tihbn th^ (so ??. 24, but z;. 23 tih^i). Pr. 26, 18. 

Ps. 119, 21 (if the accentuation be correct): with a passive 

partcp. Isa. 7, 20 ni^atm lyn. Jer. 32, 14 ntn '•li^an nao n«. 

Zech. 11,2 Kt. Ps. 62, 4 iTinin y^^\ very anomalous (but 
dependent only on the punctuation) Jud. 21, 19 n7\V\\ nppD? 

Obs, Although, after a subst defined by an art., Heb. idiom uses regu- 
larly x\vi^^ nrf^n, njMH (as mn nnn, 'nbvKxy Dnann)*, yet after a subst. 
defined by a pronom, suffix, it is to be noticed that the art. is not used : see 
Gen. 24,8 nrfl »n»a^o n'!?*). Dt. 5, 26 m 05 J^ this their heart. 21, 20 
nnaja. Josh. 2, 14 r\^ tanai nw. 20. Jud. 6, 14. 2 Chr. 24, 18; Ex. 10, i 

nj« »nhk M«^ my signs*. 11,8 n^H ini3? bD. Dt. 11, 18 nV^ naynw. 
I Ki. 8, 59. 10,8. 22, 23. 2 Ki. I, 13. Jer. 31, 21 end. Ezra 2, 65. Neh. 
6, 14. The only exceptions (if I am not mistaken) are Josh. 2, 17 
n^rj "ijn^a^, where the gender of nin is a sufficient indication that the 
text cannot be sound (cf. Gen. 24, 8 above); and 2 Chr. i, 10 mn "foy-n« 
^nan, where the art. may be due to the influence of the following 

^ Where, in view of the fact that mail D*a3 are the objects of de- 
liverance in w, 16. 18. 20, it seems better to vocalize, with LXX, Pesh., 
Symm., Vulg., Comill, D»«*9^t3n. 

'^ In I Chr. 25, 23 naen -»»« must doubtless be read for natDH nrr, 
as in the parallel 2 Ki. 14, 13. 

' But in Phoenician T irwn, as in Moabitish n«T noan: see Notes 
on Samuely pp. xxviii, xc. 

* Add Ex. 9, 14, where both the sense and symmetry of the verse 
are much improved, if, with Hitzig, we read "ja nb« 'noao ^3 n« 
for "|aS bM 'o ba DM : cf. the frequency of the same combination, ' thou, 
thy servants, and thy people,' previously (7, 29. 8, 5. 7. 17. 25). 
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Habitual actions expressed by impf., 

30, 33, 33- 
Hebrew words and forms : — 

''N, "5, 138 0, 
*^t», 55» "6> "6. 
1«, 27 i3, 115. 

— in apodosis, 136 o, (9.^, 139, 
141, 142. 

nn« and perfect, 17. 
mo *N and imperfect, 397. 
1»N, nD3*«, 115, 116. 
pM in circumstantial clauses, 159 
(|>«i), 164. 

— with inf., 202. I. 

^33^^) construction of, 197. 2. 

^«» 50, 57^»^, 62«., 115. 

. . . Dn nbw, 201. 3. 

ibw, 139. 

D« with impf., 115 f., 136, 142 f. 

— with perf., 17, I38f., 144. 

— with parte, 135. 4, 137. 
kS DM and perf., 14a. 

. . . Mtn *3«, 200. 

n w » with impf. = infl, 39 /5. 

— ^who so, etc., 1 15. 
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Hebrew words and forms {con/.) — 
. . . «in i«?«, 199 0. 
«in . . . «S "i«j», 198 0.^ 
. . . mn nn«, 200. 
bi, 115 (p. 133). 
^b2, 162 n., 164. 

"i'»ara,4i. 

rj, 19. 2, p. 131 f., § 116, 135. 4. 

rfbrj, 115 (p. 132), 116. 
1 . . . (on) Min, 169. 

H1PT («»n, on) after i©h 198 0}, 
199 0, 

«in (M»n) signifying the presence 

of the subject, 199 n, 
p, 115. 

n^n, nam, 135. 3, 6, 160 0. 
n- /(p^., 53 (p. 58), 182 and 0. 
n _ for rr— in cohortative, 45 n. 
3 for 1 in I impf. Piel, 66 n. 
^ with voluntative, 59, 60. 
•jfor o, 84a, 173, 174. 
n introducing question, 1 19 7. 
1 in pred. or apod, with impf., 125, 

136 iS. 
1 in pred. or apod, with no verb, 

125 a, 1368, 1387. 

(nriMS Dai, «bi, noipiyi, 124, 
1360 O.) 

^ in circumstantial clauses, 157- 
160, 161 0, 

1 linking together two clauses un- 
der a negative, 64 «., pp. 130, 
133- 

^ demonstrative force of, 108 «., 
119, 122, p. 245. 

in answer to a or 2 with infin., 
n©«3, 'D, 1D3, DW, D-iDa 

etc., 127)8,7. 
. . .n>ni, 121, with 0,\ 0} 

...^rrn, 78, 165 0, 

...»rr»"j, 61-63, 131 0,^ 
«5n, rf!?i, 149. 

m!?i and impf. of past, 42 iS, 85 n. 
]^-, p. 6f., § 151 «., 183. 



Hebrew words and forms {cont.) — 

. . . «in m, 201. 3. 

D1TD, oniDa, 27 i8, 115. 

Sd«» parenthetic, 330 O. 

ym rii', 507 0. 

DV and impf., 28 end. 

iD^ with infin. and \ 202. i. 

itDKa and pf., 18. 

— and impf., 33^, 115. 

^"^^tkat, 398, 115. 

»D = w/A^», 17, 115 f., 127^3. 

O after an oath, 139 ». 

DH O, 14a, 17, 115, 139 «. 

nny »d, 141, 142. 

EyoD, 18, 115 (p. 133). 

«b, 115, 116. 

Mb in circ. clauses, 162, 164. 
. Mb with jussive, 174 0, 

Mb with participle, 162 «. 

Mb with infinitive and b, 202. 2. 

^nbib, 41 with 0, 

nrrb, 204 0. 

lb, »b"ib, 115, 139 f., 142, 144 f. 

iDib, 204 O. 

'^oS 39 7» "5» "6. 
I^Db, 41 a, 55, 115, 116. 

pMO and impf, 39 7. 

'■'O* 33 «• 
mwrb no, 203. 

. . .'O, 62 with n. 

»D with perf., 19. 2. 

'D with imperf., 37 a. 

expressing a wish ( = 

that ., .), p. 134. 

...MtPT »D, 201. 2. 

|n» »D, 64 a, 115. 

]Q and infin., 41. 

^no, 115, 116. 

M3, 48-50, 119 8. 

ly of past, 27/3. 

ir of future, 17, 115, 116. 

DM ir, 17. 

»nD or rraM ny with perf., 19. i. 

_tt> ny, 115. 

1... Tiy, 169. 

laiiy construction of, 197. 2. 

} ttyo Tiy, 123/3. 

ipy, 115- 

ny and impf., 28 end, 

]D,4i a, 115, 116. 

-W, 115. 
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Hebrew words and forms {cont,) — 
iw« nnn, 1237. 
n-, n_, 181 n, 
nn_i 182 0. 

▼ IT 

Hypotheticals, implicit : — 

double perfect with waw consec, 

147-149, cf. p. 131. 
imperative, 150, 152. 
double jussive, 152. 
perfect followed by o, 153. 
perfect followed by impf. alone, 

154- 

Imperative in poetry, 57. 

— and ^ = jussive, 65. 

— continued by perfect and waw 

consec, 112; 

— defiant or ironical, 50 «m 152. 
Imperfect, inceptive force of, 21, 27, 

185 (p. 244). 
Imperfect (alone) : — 

of past, 27, 83-85. 

of present, 28. 

implies reiteration, 21, 30, 32-33, 
136 8 0. 

in similes, 34. 

qualifies another verb, 34 endy i6'2. 

represents different English auxi- 
liaries, 37-40. 

after final conjunctions, 41, 115. 

unapocopated form with jussive 
force, 44, 47. 

aawUrw (after pf.), 277 end, 1 54. 

&avvHrois in circumstant. clauses, 
162, 163. 
Imperfect and waw consec. (o) ; — 

form assumed by, 69-72. 

^ and so, ^^4 a. 

= and yet t 74 i3. 

anticipatory use of, 75. 

epexegetical, 76. 

does it denote a plupf. ? 76 0, 

relating to present time, 79. 

expressing a general truth, 80. 

how applied to the future, 79 end, 
81, 82. 

introducing pred. or apod., 127. 

in protasis, 138 ii, 139, 140. 
Imperfect with simple waw, 84, 

134. 



Infinitive passing into finite verb, 
113 end, 117, 118. 

— exceptional use of, p. 176 «. 

— position at end, 208. 3 0. 
Infinitive and \ with y\^, ®», «% 20a. 

— after subst. verb, 203. 

— to express must^ 204. 

— gerundial use of, 205. 
Infinitive and "ji in continuation of 

finite verb, 206. 

— as the object of a verb, 207. 

Jussive form after o, 70, 71. 
Jussive form, how used of past time, 
83,84(cf. 173-175)- 

— difficulties in use of, 170-175. 
Jussive mood : — 

form, 46, 172 0. 
in first person, 46 «. 
^sCj 50, 56-58. 
v^th 1 of past time, 63, 64 0. 
with 1 after a negative, or interro- 
gative, 64. 
after >o or no, 62. 
inhypoth. propositions, 150-152. 

Late usages, I277«., 133, 135. i 0., 
4 0., 6 0.^, 175 a, 201. 3, 202, 
204, 206, 209. 

Loan-words in Hebrew, 178 «. 

Meth^, 89^., p. 135 «. 
Moabitish, 67 «., 181 «. 
Modal forms, 44, 47, 183. 

* Modal ' perfect, 19. 

* Must,^ constructions translateable 

by, 39a,62«., 175, 204. 

Nehemiah, 39/3, 78 n., 133, 135. 5. 
Nominative absolute, 197 ff. 

Order of words exemplified, 135. 4, 
160 0., 208. 

* Ought, ^ expressed by impf., 39 a, /3. 

Participle, 31, 35 «•» "^ 0}, 126, 
135, 166-169. 

— passing into the finite verb, 117, 

162. 

— with hypoth. sense, 121 0, with «., 

cf. 126, 165. 

— in apodosis, 135, 3 0.^ 1368, 

137^143- 
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Participle, position of, 135. 4, ao8. a. 

— accompanied by subst verb, 1 35. 5. 

— subject not expressed, 135. 6. 

— in protasis, 137, 145. 

— in circst. clauses, 160, 161. 2, 165. 

— absolute, 165. 

Pause, influence on tone of, 101-104. 
Perfect (alone), 7 if. 

— states general truths, 12. 

— states a resolve, 13. 

— how used of fut. time, 14, 81. 

— corresponds to English plufp., 16. 

— corresponds to paullo-postfut.,i 7. 

— in apodosis, 18, 1367, 1387, 139. 

— modal, 19. 

— precative, 20. 

— after *3 = tkat^ 39 8 0. 

— in protasis, 138, 139, 144. 

— hypothetical, 153, 154. 

— dori/yScrcvs in circ. clauses, 162 , 163. 
Perfect with waze/consec., 108, 109 0., 
III. 

— alteration of tone in, 106-108. 

(Exceptions, 104, no.) 

— differs from o, 105, 117 f., p. 131. 

— in continuation of imperat., 112. 

— in continuation of the impf., 113. 

— in continuation of the inf. abs., 

113. ^aendy $ end. 

— follows the impf. after various 

particles, 115. 

— participle or inf. constr. resolved 

into, 117, 118. 

— used alone in various senses of 

the impf., 119. 

— used alone as a frequentative, 1 20, 

p. 162 n, 

— in the protasis, pp. 130, 132 f., 

§§ 136, 138 i. 

— introducing the pred. or apod., 

123, 136a, 1370, 1380. 
Perfect with simple waw, 130-132. 

— rare in early Hebrew, 133. 
* Periphrastic future,* 204. 
Person, change of, 198 0}, 200 0} 
Phoenician, 67«., 209 C?.«., p. xvi. 
Pluperfect, 16, 76 (9. 
Predicate, primary : — 

introduced by ^ or •!, 123-125^ 

127-129. 
peculiarities in the form of, 188 f.^ 

192, 198-201. 



Predicate, secondary, 156, 164. 

— tertiaryi 195. 

Present, ambiguity of the English 
tense, 32, 135. 2 0, 

— may represent Hebrew perfect, 

8, 10, II, 35, i367». 

— may represent Hebrew imperfect, 

28, 33> 35- 

— may represent Hebrew imperfect 

with o, 79, 80. 

— may represent Hebrew participle^ 

135- a- 
Pronoun (personal) : — 

anticipatory, 200, 201. 

emphatic, 135. 6«. i, 160 0,, 200. 

emphatic in oblique cases, 123 0., 

136/5* «. 

following participle, 135. 4. 

how used in predication, 197, 198. 

Him, oni, etc., in circumstantial 

clauses, 160. 

reinforces subject, 123 0., 199. 

Prophetic perfect, 14. 

Rabbinical usages, p. 71 «. i, § 135. 

4 0., 6 0?y 201. 3, 204 0}t 209. 
Resumption, cases of, 118 n., 139^., 

149 »., 199. 
Roots distinct in Arabic, but con- 

fused in Heb., § 178 notes, and 

pp. 230-232. 

Sounds, interchange of, between 
Heb., Aram., and Arab., 178. 

Stative verbs, 11. 

Synchronistic imperfect, p. 39 n. 

Syriac, 163 0,, 192 n., 198 C?.', 200 
0}>^, 201. 3 (9. 

Tenses, origin and structure of, 6 0. 
Tone, 3rd pf. fem. and partcp. fem. 
distinguished by, I3». 

— drawn back after O, 69, 70. 

— drawn back after bM, 70. 

— thrown forward in the perf. with 

waw consec, 106-108. 
(Exceptions, 104, no.) 
Tone-syllable, 89-93. 

— circumstances modifying position 

of, 99-102, cf. 132 «. 

Voluntative,'5J^fr. aho, p. '^0, n.3. 
Wish, how expressed, 50 7, 
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''^* The references are to the sections, except where otherwise marked. 

0. = Ods.; n.^note. 



Genesis. 
1,2 188.2 

^ 135-5 

14 113. 2 a 

21. 28 209. 2 

21. 31 209. I 

22 10 

2, 2 ...16, 76O., I49«. 

4f. 124 

6.10 113, 4j8 

7 195 

" 135-7 

14-19 199 

16 380 

17 39 «» 197 0} 

19. . ^SiS, 39 jS, 760. 

34 113- 4a 

25 42 iS, 76)3 

3,5 123 i8, 135-4 

8 161 0.^ 

12 1237 0. 

22... p. 135, § 205 
4,2 160 0. 

6 8 

7 39«, 1365 

10 9, 135- 2 

14 121 0} 

17 135-5 

24 136 5 

6»4 30, "3-4/3 

14 112 

17... 135- 3, 188. I 
17^- 113.1 

7,2 1980.1 

21 209. 2 



7» 28 209. 2 

8,17 112 

9, 3 199(9. 

6 121 «. 

14 121 

18 199 

27 507 

io>9 33 « 

II, I .189.2 

4 159 

12. 1 p. 86 

2 65 

3 113- 1 

8 161. 1 

13 p. 134 

19 74 a. P- 136 

13,7 135- 1 

9 136/3* 

15 197.6 

16 143 

14, 5 190 0. end 

10 188.2 

22 10 

15.2 160 

4 1237 0., 199 

6 133 

12 204 

13 ^oyO. 

H 135-3 

, 17 165 

10, 2 41 

8 39 7, 135- 2 

17,4 197.4 

9 208.3 

II. 16. 20 113. 1 

U 



17,12 198 0.^ 

14 123a 

15 197-2 

18 142 

^ 19 135-3 

18,1 p. 255 n. 

8 160 

" 19,159 

17 135-4 

18 159 

19 p. 134 

25 Ill, 118 

26 136 a 

19,4 128 

9 79 

13 135.3,4 

15 127)8 

19 p. 135 

23 169 

28 16 

20.3 160 

9^ 39 « 

10 125 0. 

21, 7 19, 208. 4 

13 197.6 

14 163 

25 133 

29 201. 2 

22.4 ...I27i8,p.345«. 

^i'l 33 « 

16 f. 139 «. • 

24 127 a 

35 133 

23,6 208.3 

II 13 
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33,13 14a 

15 198 

20 74* 

34.7 111.1337O. 

8 ...50 a O., 209 0. 

10. 56 159 

I3f. 126 

14... p. 131, § 1198 
I5...27i8«., 165 0, 

19 17 

33 p. 255 n, 

37 197.4 

42 f. 137 o 

56 159 

62 76 0., 160 

65 p. 323«. 

25,16 201. 3 

36 159 

36,10 p. 133 

15 197- 1 

18 76 a 

27.8 133 n, 

34 75 

30 165 

33 117,201. 2 

34 "73 

45 p. i34» § "8 

46 1354 

28,3 113. 3 a 

6 133 

13 '97-1 

15 17 

18 196-2 

3of. ...p.i30,§i36a 

39>3f. 31, "3-4 3 

8 p.135 

9 1^9 

15 "3 7 

30^13 14^ 

15 304 end 

37 163 O. 

30 127 « 

33 198 

41 f. 120 

3i»7 132 

8 ...1233,1368 0. 
13 191 0? 

15 79 

16 198 

26 76" 

37 74a 

34 16 

39 30 



31,40 131 O? 

43 141 

44 "3- 2 3 

49 507 

50 164 

32,5 79 

6 69 O. 

7 135-6 

9 ...p. 130, § 1360 

12.31 161. 1 

31 74^ 

33. 10 "9 8 

13 149 

34,5 i33»- 

» 197-2 

35,3 "8 

36,14.32 76 a 

37,2 135. 5, 160 

3 i33»- 

6 75 

7 27 7, 135. I 

15 28, 135.6 

16 208. 2 

18 127 j8 

26 p. 132 

38.5 133 

9 121, 1365 (9. 

35 169 

39 135- ^o? 

39, 3-6. 33.. .31,135.20. 

9 P- 130 

18 118 

32... 135.2 a, 5,6 

40,9-16 125 O, 

10 p. 172 n. 

14 119 8 

15 39^^- 

41, I 192. 1 

1-3 135- > 

15 37 « 

35 135-3,198 

36 209. 1 

42.6 199 

8.23 160 0, 

" 197-5 

13 197- 2 

18 152. I 

2lff. 75 

35 165 

37 38 a, 136/8 

43,7.25 39^ 

9 1381 a 

14 113. 2 a 



43,15 194 

44.3 166,169 

4 163 

7 397 

9. 10. 17 ...1237 (9. 

12 163 

32.29 '49 

30 f. 121 

45,7 76 a 

12 135-7 

31-34 75 

27 I49». 

46,18. 25 760 

47,6 163 a, 198 

9 192. 2 

21 197-6 

22 120 

23 119 5 

29 f. 113. 2 a 

48,6 17 

10 42 a 

17 39^,75 

49.4 189 0. 

8 197-4 

19. 20 160 0, 

21 135-7 

33 132 

24 79 

37 34 

50, 5 126 

15 142 

Xixodus. 

1,10 p. 135, §131 

13 30 

16 118 

19 1333 

2,4 39^ 

10 75 « 

13 397 

14 149,204 

20 122 n. 

3.3 39 « 

5 198 

" 39* 

13 126 

14 38)8«. 

16 112 

18 149 

4,11- 14 37 « 

13 383«. 

14... 149, p. 202 «. 

16 131 0} 
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4,19 P- 86 

31 123 a 

33 79 

31 763 

5»5 "97 

7 "3-2 a 

16 I33» 135-6 

7»9 153.2 

15 135-6 

8,5 163 

17 1375 

30 37 y 

33... 124, 136 a 6>.^ 

33 38 a 

9,3 ... 135- 3, 199 0. 
14 209 D. «. 

15 141 

18 190 O. 

19 38 a, 133a 

31 ...127 a, p. 345 «. 

31 188.3 

10,3 19. I 

10 500 

26 39 a 

II, I 760. 

13,3 T25 

15-44 133a 

15 209. I 

16 123 O.y 199 

39 195-3 

13,^5— 33 ^» 135-3 a 

18 161. 2 

15,1 ff- ...i33«. 

2.16 181 n. 

5 37 a 

12.14 377 

16 182 0, 

16,6 123/8 

7 39 «, 159 

21 148 

23 38iB«. 

38 19 

34 1377 

36 198 

17,1 304 «. 

4 "3^ 

II I30 

13 189. 3 

18,3 , p. 86 

n 33« 

16............ 113.4a 

I9...I53.3, p. 303fl. 
36...... ,.I30 



19,5 136 a 

19-.. 30*31 

30, 10 309. I 

30 41 

35 ^53. 195-1 

31,8 136 /B n. 

II 164 

13. 16 117 

13 133a 

30 p. 133 

36 13811 0. 

33.4 174 

14 171,175 

36 390 

30 188. 1 

33, 1 70 

8 134 

9 160 

33 136 a 

37 189 O. 

30 P- 134 

34.5 188. 1 

10 205 ». 

14 63 n. 

35,9 "4 

18. 38. 36, 1. ..195 I 

36,33 110.3 a 

37, 16 193. 1 

38,17 194 

38 118 

33 640. 

43 PI33 

30,33 189. 1 

34 193. 1 

35 195-3 

33 1330 

33,1.39 p. 86 

16 198 

34 62 n. 

29 206 

33 143 

34 "3/8 

33,7-11 ...113.4^,121 
10 148 

II 33^ 

12 160 

r6 118 

19 38 ^n. 

20 p.133 

34,7 .. ii7,i62«. 

9 113- 3 o 

15 f- ..p-135 

38 163 

U 2 



34,34 38^ 

35 148 

36,1. 39 f. 133 ». 

38 139 

38,3 195-1 

34 137 a 

39,17 188. I 

37 191 

40,31 ^- ."O 

36.38 30 

37 1368 0, 

Iievitious. 

1, 17 163 

3,4 ...' 197-6 

4, II f. 197 0? 

13 39« 

33 p. 130 

33. 5, 1.3-13811^^. 

6,3 193 

7,7 197-3 

8.9. 14 1330 0. 

16... 124, p. 245 «. 

19 197 0,^ 

20. 25 123a 

9,6 39)3«., 63 

23 p. 86 

10,6 ... 500 C?.,p. 133 

10 f. 206 

19 155 

II, 10.46 209. 1,2 

26. 39 199 0. 

33 p. i.H 

13, 2 f 138 11 o. 

4 I99«. 

14.43.48 17 

15,3 154 

II P-131 

24..- 171, 173 

29 110.30. 

16, I 118 

17, 3f.p.i3i,i76,§i97^. 

5 ii8«. 

15 P-I34 

18.5 p.131 

9 197 O.^ 

33 P.224W. 

19.6 309.1 

8 17 

9 308. 3(?. 

13 ............... p. ••• 3»J 

30,6 133a 

31,3 i2ZtO. 
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21, lo... p. 131, §ao8. 3 
22,7 149 

22 197 O? 

23,2 ... 197 (?.«, 201. 3 
24,5 ...iio.4a,i95. 2 

10 209. 1 

25, 44...i23oa,i970.^ 
36,42 193 <^- 

43 62 

44 13 

37.33 197 0? 

Numbers. 

I, 19 137 7 

3>30 201.3 

^ 46 f. 124 

4,4^- 1193 

15-30 p. 133 

40.44 76a 

5»33 208.4 

27. ..121 O.^i38iio 

6,3 p. 229 

7,3 135.7 

13 188. 1 

89 127 j8 

8, II 203 

19 69 O. 

9» 13 199 O. 

16-23 30 

17 124 

19 12318 

20 192. 1 

10, 10 123/3 

17 f. 2if. ..I33«.,I48 

35.-.i33«-,i35-7^- 
28 760 

32...ii8«., 121 0}, 

123 a 

11,7 198 

8 1140 

12 33^. 395 

22 p. 131 f. 

27 135-2 

29...ii97«., 135.4 

33 163 

33 162 «., 169 

12, 12 127/8 

14 155 

14,2 140 

3 163 

7 197 0? 

15 149 

16 1377 



14,34 1337 

26 f. 127 a 

31 1330 

33 135-5 

36 f. 127 a 

15,39 149 

16, 3 199 end 

5 135 

10 1197 

II 159.198 

27 161. 2 

17, 3 f- 195- 3 

5 198^-' 

19 33 « 

20 121 0} 

27 13 

28 19.2 

18, 23 200 

19, II 123 « 

13 117 

20,3 ii9 7»., 140 

15 76 a 

21,8 121 0> 

9 121,1365(9. 

14 190 

15-20 I33«. 

22 49 

22.5 191 O? 

18 143,194 

33 141 

23,7 270 

10 19. 2 

19 64,132 

20 149 

24*7-19 50« 

II 39^ 

14 126 

17. ..14 0,28, 113. I 

18 159 

22 203 

24 123 a 

25, 18 135. 7 O. 

28.6 209. 2 

31,35 1970.^ 

32,19 13 

23 1367 

33,3 76a 

34,2 190 

35,6 124 

i6-i8.2of...i38iiC>. 

22-24 I38iia 

23 162 «. 

31 199 0. ' 



Deuteronomy. 

1,20.25 135-3 

30 199 

44 33^ 

2, 4 1195 

9 70 

12 85 n. 

23 197- 1 

25 p.130 

28 104 

30 132 

3,5 188.1 

21 135-7 

22 199 

4, I- 5-40 135-2 

II 159 

12 135- I 

14 135-3 

27 161. 3 

29 149 

30 123/8 

33 74i8 

35 199 

42... 118,135.70. 

5,5 161. I 

21 380,113.4a 

23 19. 2, 74/S 

24 p.202;{. 

26 ...p. 134, § 209 0. 

6, I0f..,.p. I32f.,I2I«. 

18 p. 134 

20 f. 136a 

7,1 135-2 

9 1195 

12 p.135 

25 P-133 

8, 3. 16 .,, p. 6«. 

12-17 p. 135 

18 135-7 

18 f. 196 

19 P- 130 

9,3 ...i6i.3,i99aiid». 

7-22 135.5 

23 127/8 

10,6 1^0 0. end 

7 182 a 

9 199 

12 39)8 

16. 19 119/8 

11, 10... 1 10. 40., 1 1 3. 4/8 
28 P-I30 

12, II 121 0} 

20 380 



13,23 199 

13,1.14,6 123(5. 

15,9 P-^35 

13 1360 

18 194 

16, 31 188. I 

17,3-4 P-^3i 

13 123a 

15 1980.^ 

18.3 119)8 

6 ii8«. 

14 197-4 

19,4 p. 131 

6 159 

20, II p. 130 

30... 123 O.f 199 O. 

21,1 162 

3 131 0} 

33,1.4 p.133 

26 p. 132 

37,6 195. 1 

38, 8 58, 113.3 a 

39 1355 

33 159 
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